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Bees-Wax.—“ J.S.,” Pa. Wax is a secretion of 
the bee. If you examine bees at the time they are 
building comb, you will see beneath the rings on the 
under side of the abdomen of the bees minute scales of 
wax. In view of the large consumption of honey re- 
quired to produce wax, bee-keepers aid the bees by 
supplying them with “Comb Foundation.” This, 
which is one of the great inventions of modern bee- 
keeping, is described in this month’s ‘“‘ Bee Notes.” 


- after a warm rain. 
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Hints for the Work of the Month. 


[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department.]} 

The Corn Crop, furnishes in May the chief employ- 


" ment of the northern and western farmers. Planting 


earlier than the first week in this mouth is scarcely 
advisable, as a late frost may render it necessary to 
repeat the work. It is safer to leave the planting 
until the ground is warm and the weather settled. 
A crop planted in April, may be in June consider- 
ably behind one planted two weeks later.—Several 
articles on corn will be found in this paper. 

Replanting.—There is always more or less replant- 
ing of corn to be done, because of loss by cut 
worms, crows, and weak plants. It is well to have 
a bed made in a warm sheltered place, which may 
be planted thickly at the same time as the main crop, 
to provide plants toreplace those lost. The vacan- 
cies in the field may be filled from this bed by trans- 
planting on a rainy day, or when the ground is wet 
It is not generally known that 
corn may be successfully transplanted. 

Plowing for Corn.—It is a question whether we 
could not advantageously let our grass lands remain, 
rather than plow them up for the corn crop. ‘“‘A 
sod for corn,’’ has been the rule hitherto, but cir- 
cumstances beyond our control, are forcing new 
conditions upon us. One of these is the necessity 
for producing more meat, milk, cheese and butter, 
and less grain than formerly, and for these we need 
grass or other green crops. Corn is a grand crop 
and our climate suits it, but the best corn we can 
grow is not so profitable as roots. Our practice 
must change as the times change, and it seems 
probable that we can no longer sacrifice an excel- 
lent sod for the corn crop. 

Corn on Stubble.—A general western practice is to 
plant corn on stubble land. The increasing use of 
artificial fertilizers, has shown that we may often 
ignore rotations, and repeat the same crops when 
we desire todo so. English farmers are depending 
less upon “rotation,” and our farmers are losing 
faith in the necessity for it. Experience is showing 
that we can supply the soil with the elements 
needed to grow any crop whatever, without regard 
to its previous condition; and that as good and 
profitable a crop of corn may be grown upon stubble 
as upon asod. The articles inthe American Agricul- 
turist for April, page 127-’8-’9, may be profitably 
studied with reference to this. _ 








re 
Hills or Drills.—It has béen proved that by plant- 
ing in drills, a larger yield of corn can be producea 
than from hills. In place: of hills 8 ft, apart each 
way, make drills 34 feet apart, and drop the seek 
every 18inches. In the first case there are 4,840 hills. 
and in the latter 8,400 to the acre. Two stalks may” 
be grown in each hill, or if there are 3 Stalk. 
in the former case, there wil? be 14,520 stalkg 
and 16,800 in the latter, with one good ear to ‘ 
stalk—which is possible—there will be 145 bushels, 
in the one case, and 168 in the other to the acre, 
If this is possible, and there is no doubt of it, why 
should if not be attempted ? 

Fertilizing in the Hill.—A small quantity of actiye 
fertilizer applied in the hill at planting will be ben- 
eficial. A handful of a mixture of 100 pounds of 
fine bone dust, 1 barrel of wood ashes and 1 barre} 
of poultry manure, thrown near but not on the see¢ 
and well mingled with the soil, will hasten the. 
young growth. The earlier the start and the more 
vigorous the young growth, the more rapidly the: 
crop will mature. 

Grass Lands.—Rolling the meadows with a heavy: 
roller will level the surface by reducing the hum- 
mocks, sinking stones and sticks, or roots, and com- 
pact the soil about the roots and so strengthem 
the grass. A light dressing, 100 lbs. nitrate of soda. 
per acre, for instance, will encourage the growth andi 
add largely to the yield. 

Clover Fields will be benefited by the application 
of a bushel or two of plaster, as early this month 
as possible. There is no better place on the farm 
to put wood ashes than on clover. Circumstances, 
already referred to, are tending to make clover a 
more important crop than we have regarded it, as a 
preparation for wheat and for green feeding. For 
this use some of the annual varieties may be sown.. 


Roots are the most valuable product we can grow.. 
One acre of mangels or beets may be made to feed 
2 or 3 cows for a whole year. This is more tham 
can be done from an acre of any other farm pro- 
duct. To grow mangels successfully, they should 
be sown this month, before the 20th if possible. 
After mangels, come sugar beets and blood beets, 
which may be sown early in June, but are better 
sown in May. There are several varieties of yel-: 
low-fleshed mangels, which are thought more valu-- 
able than the red varieties. Webb’s Yellow Globe,, 
the: Yellow-fleshed Tankard, the Long Yellow, and: 
some other varieties of this color, are already in- 
troduced here, and are found to succeed well. 
They are more solid than the large red varieties. 


Fodder Crops. — After the April-sown fodder 
crops, will come the early kinds of Sweet Corn to 
be cut in June and Juiy, after the clover has beem 
fed off, as a change, or to follow early-sown oats.. 
During May, winter rye will be cut and fed, and: 
meanwhile a portion of the clover should be pushed: 
ahead to follow the rye. Some early varieties of? 
Cabbages, of which the writer finds Fottler’s Early? 
Drumhead the best for this purpose on his soil,, 
should be planted out as soon as possible for thes 
cows. <A head of this variety, weighing 20 Ibs. is a 
good mid-day lunch for a cow when the grass is 
failing. As the fodder rye is cut off, in strips: 
through the field, the ground may be plowed and’ 
re-sown immediately with Sweet Corn, a second: 
sowing of Oats, or set with Cabbages. 

Insect Pests—No quarter should be given to ther 
insect pests which remain year after year simply be-- 
cause we permitthem. The Potato Beetle exists so- 
plentifully, because some careless farmers actually” 
breed myriads of them. Many fields of potatoes: 
were abandoned to them last year, and the neigh-- 
boring country was thus stocked for this year.. 
This is one insect that might be abolished by acom-- 
bined effort for a year or two. Another is the cat-- 
tle Gad-fly, which may be found now in the backs: 
of the cows and oxen in small lumps or tumors). 
called warbles. The grubs may be squeezed out of” 
these tumors through the breathing holes, and de-- 
stroyed. Otherwise they will escape, change 0° 
flies, and continue the mischief. 


Horses.—A moderate quantity of green rye willl — 


be very acceptable to the horses. It will have # 


healthful effect, and will cool the system as well a8 
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a dose of medicine. Where there are no stones in 
the fields, the shoes may be removed from the plow 
teams for a time, with benefit. Hurry up the work 
during this month, so that as the mid-day heat 
inereases next month, some leisure may be taken, 
Oxen as beasts of draft are in some places better 
than horses. They require different treatment from 
horses, and especially in the spring, when warm 
weather opens. Sufficient time should be given for 
them to feed, and being slow of motion, they 
should be driven accerdingly. In working small 
farms, oxen will be found more economical than 
horses, and a pair may be useful on a large farm. 

Cows.—Now that the cows are fully on the pas- 
tures, supply them regularly with salt. One ounce 
a day is sufficient, and it will prevent possible inju- 
rious effect of the fresh succulent food which oth- 
erwise might appear in the form of severe and dan- 
gerous disorders of the blood. A noon feed of hay 
with a quart of cotton-seed meal will be useful 
this month, until the grass becomes less succulent. 

Calves.—The thriftiest calves should be closely 
watched when turned to pasture, lest they be at- 
tacked with “black quarter.’’ This is the effect of 
too rank and watery food which impairs digestion. 
An ounce of Epsom salts may be given with advan- 

e to each calf when turned out, as a precaution 
against this frequent danger. 

A Change of Food is to be made cautiously. The 
stomach and bowels are easily disordered by the 
sudden and serious change made at this season, and 
during the first month the substitution of grass or 
clover for dry food should be gradual. The first 
symptoms of anything wrong in cows, is a shrink- 
ing of the milk, or a loss of appetite. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Ewes from which lambs have 
been taken, should be relieved of some of their 
milk if their udders are full. The flock should be 
counted twice a day, and carefully examined for 
anything that may be amiss. Ewes to be fattened 
may be fed liberally. 

Washing Sheep.—The practice of washing sheep 
before shearing is very disagreeable, and is un- 
necessary. Nothing is gained in the price of the 
wool—in fact, the usual deduction made by wool 
buyers for unwashed wool leaves an advantage with 
the seller. The practice is dangerous to health of 
both men and sheep, and may well be abolished. 

Dipping the Lambs.—When the sheep are shorn, 
the ticks gather on the lambs, and these pests may 
be destroyed by dipping. Buchan’s Cresylic Sheep 
Dip is a safe and effective preparation for destroy- 
ing all outward parasites of the sheep, and the 
Cresylic Ointment is useful to cure accidental cuts 
made in shearing, and to prevent damage by flies 
on wounds. 

. Poultry —Young chicks will thrive best when they 
are kept dry and clean, and moved frequently to 
fresh ground. There is no better place for a coop 
than the garden through which the chicks will wan- 
der freely, picking up or driving off many insects. 
A bed of young cabbages may be kept clear of flea- 
beetles, and other crops may be preserved in a sim- 
ilar manner, by a few broods of chicks : Provide an 
abundance of clean water, tight shelter overhead 
anda dry floor. There will rarely be gapes if this 
plan is followed. 








Orchard and Garden Work. 
i 


Over a large part of the country the custom pre- 
vails of making the first of May “moving day,’’ 
and those who come into new possessions, whether 
by purchase or by renting, do so at a time incon- 
veniently late for garden and orchard opera- 
tions. Still, this late beginning is not so disad- 
Vantageous as many suppose, especially if one has 
made his plans in view of it, and has so arranged 
matters that, when work does begin, he will lose 
no time in planning and such preliminary matters. 
One may even plant an orchard or fruit garden 
in May (this, of course, refers to the Northern 
States), if he has had the forethought to select and 
order the trees and plants, and had these heeled-in 
ready for planting. In the Kitchen Garden there is 
little loss from late sowing; the majority of 





seeds give better results if the sowing is delayed 
until the ground is well warmed. Therefore, those 
who must, from necessity, begin their operations 
this month, need not be discouraged. In well- 
regulated nurseries, this late demand is provided 
for ; the ordinary trees and shrubs are taken up early 
in the season, heeled-in, and thus kept dormant. 
——~<>— 
Orchard and Nursery. 

The earliest work is provided for in the Notes for 
the last two months. Special attention is called to 
the directions given last month for the treatment 
of trees—and it applies as well.to shrubs—that 
have been injured in transportation. 

Grafting of old trees, while best done just as the 
buds upon the tree are swelling, may be continued, 
with proper care, until the trees are in bloom. In 
late grafting, the bark slips readily, and care is re- 
quired in cutting off the branches to not make bad 
wounds, At this time, before sawing off a branch, 
cut around it with a knife quite through the bark 
to the wood, and let the saw follow this cut; this 
will avoid displacing the bark. 

Buds upon the Stock should be left until it is seen 
that the graft is in union with it, which will be 
known by the growing of the buds on the graft, 
when those on the stock may be rubbed off. 

Treatment of Grafts.—A cion inserted in an old 
tree is to be treated like a young tree planted in 
the ground, so far as shaping it goes. Sometimes 
a single bud will start and make a long wand-like 
shoot, without any side branches; this, if left to 
be whipped about by storms, may break the tender 
union between stock and cion. When a shoot of 
this kind is long enough, check it by pinching out 
the top, to induce it to form branches. So, when all 
the buds on a cion grow and make a crowded mass, 
remove a part, or check their growth by pinching. 

Planting in Orchards.—No questions are more 
frequent than those that relate to crops in the 
orchard. There seems to bea reluctance to give 
up the soil to the trees. Those who do not care 
enough for au orchard to give the land to it, 
should not plant one. But there is atime, between 
the planting of the trees and their coming into 
bearing, when the soil may be planted with other 
crops to the benefit of the trees, and this should be 
the first consideration. When an orchard of any 
kind is properly planted, the trees, when full 
grown, need all the soil, and no crop should be 
taken froman established orchard. We'use the term 

No Crop taken from, for a crop may be grown in 
an orchard to its benefit, as when the ground is 
sown to clover or other crop, to be pastured by 
swine or sheep, and the roots ultimately plowed 
under; such cropping will constantly improve the 
land and benefit the trees. But no crop should be 
taken from the land in a bearing orchard. 


Young Orchards,—The trees, at first, can occupy 
but a small share of the soil with their roots, and 
the spaces between them must be kept clear of 
weeds ; this may be advantageously done by grow- 
ing a crop at the same time, provided it is one that 
leaves the soil in as good condition as at first. In 
the great peach district, Indian corn is the general 
crop for young peach orchards. The rows of trees 
are twenty feet apart, and four rows of corn are 
put between each two rows of trees, allowing four 
feet between the rows, and the same distance be- 
tween the trees and the rows of corn uext to them. 
With the peach, a rapid grower, corn will answer, but 

For Apple Orchards, the shade would be too great 
for thorough ripening, and lower growing crops, 
such as potatoes, squashes, melons, are preferable, 
especially as these, to be profitable, require a free 
use of manure and the thorough killing of weeds. 

Insects will demand attention this month ané@ 


‘ every cther month until vegetation ceases. Much 


of the success in fruit growing depends upon the 
close watching and proper combatting of these 
enemies. Only the leading pests can be mentioned. 

Bark Lice.—These, especially the Oyster-shell 
Bark-louse, has much increased lately. If a tree 
from the nursery is infested, don’t plant it, but 
charge it to the nurseryman. If an infested tree 
has been planted, pull it up and burn it and plant 





another. If an established tree shows this 

paint it over, before the growth begins, with lard 
oil, or other cheap, not drying, oil.. Several have 
used crude petroleum with success. 

‘Canker Worms.—Barriers of tar or printer’s ink 
upon bands of strong paper, put around the trunk, 
will keep the wingless female from ascending. 
Where the insects have reached the top, laid eggs, 
and the “‘worms”’ are already at work on the 
foliage, prevention is useless. Birds will destroy 
some. Some Western orchardists have found bene- 
fit from the use of Paris green—a tablespoonful to 
a pailful of water, syringed upon the foliage. 

The Tent Caterpillar.—We have in time advised 
the destruction of the eggs. The caterpillars, 
when hatched, keep’ together and form a web or 
**tent.’? As soon as one of these is seen, destroy 
it in the morning or evening, when the insects are 
within. A hand, with or without a glove, to re- 
move the tent, and a foot to crush the whole, are 
all the appliances needed. 

Borers are not hatched within the tree. The 
eggs are laid on the bark, and the caterpillars them 
eat their way in. When within, their presence is 
shown by sawdust, by gum, by a depression in the 
bark, all near the root. When discovered, cut out 
with a knife or probe, or kill with a wire probe. 

Curculio, especially destructive tothe plum, and 
often so to the peach and other fruits, can only be 
treated by shaking off with a sudden jar, catching 
on a sheet or some substitute, and killing. If any 
one offers a curculio preventive, try before buying. 

Flant Lice, often in crowds on the ends of cherry 
and other twigs, are easily killed by tobacco water. 

Thin the Fruit.—Really choice fruit can only be 
had by thinning, and those who grow for market 
find that it pays. The sooner the thinning is done, 
after the fruit has fairly set, the better. In most. 
seasons, one-half is too little to remove. 


—~<-— 
The Fruit Garden. 

The earlier operations are hinted at in the Notes 
of the last two months. What has been said above, 
of late planting, applies also here. 

Strawberries may still be planted, but as prepara- 
tory to next year’s crop. It is not practicable to 
get a crop the same season the plants are set. If 
plants were not covered last fall, the sooner they 
are mulched the better. Clear up the beds, apply 
some good fertilizer along the rows, and give a good 
covering of straw, marsh hay, or other litter; this 
will both keep the soil moist, and preserve the 
fruit from contact with the earth. 


Raspberries and Blackberries.—When new shoots 
start from the ground, allow only those to grow 
that are needed for next year’s fruiting. Novices 
need to be reminded that next-year’s fruit will be 
borne on stems that have grown this year, and that. 
those which bear fruit this year will die. 


Currants.—Watch for the eggs of the destruc- 
tive caterpillar ; these are laid on the underside of 
the lowermost leaves, and if destroyed before they 
hatch, much future trouble may be prevented. 
When the worms appear upon the leaves, White 
Hellebore is an efficient remedy. It may be dusted 
upon the bushes dry, or by stirring a tablespoonful 
in a pail of water, and applying with a syringe or 
garden pump. Two or three applications, at the 
intervals of a few days, will dispose of them. 


Gooseberries are attacked by the same insect, and 
the same treatment should be given them, In 
most localities, gooseberries are more profitable 
when marketed green than if ripe. They should 
pe full-grown, but not be at ali soft or colored. 

The White Grub, the larva of the “June or May 
or Dor-Bug,”’ besides being very. destructive else- 
where, often makes sad work with strawberries. 
Working under-ground, its presence is not known 
until the mischief is done. When a strawberry 
plant is found to wilt, take it up ; its roots will be 
found to be eaten off, and it is past remedy. 
Search for thé grub, and find it before it goes to 
another plant. They generally follow the row. 

Grape Vines.—It is not too late to plant, if dor- 
mant vines can be had, and most dealers retard 
them by keeping a stock in a cool cellar. It costs 
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but little to plant a few vines, and the reward will 
be abundant in a few years. Newly planted vines, 
whether set last fall or this spring, whether they 
were one or two years old when planted, should, 
for the future good of the vine, be allowed to bear 
but one single shoot this year. Probably, when 
planted, it had two, three, or more buds ; all these 
will start. Rub out all but two, and when the 
shoots from these two are long enough to tie to a 
stake, remove one and tie up the other. Two are 
allowed at first to guard against accidents. 

Training Old Vines.—Recollect that all the buds 
now on the vine (or nearly all) will form shoots, 
and whatever fruit is to be borne will be on the 
few (three or four) lower joints of these. If 
there are so many buds that the shoots from them 
will be crowded, rub them off. Allow no more 
shoots to grow than can have abundant room to 
spread their leaves without crowding. 

Layering the Grape.—If a cane of last year’s 
growth is so situated that it can be brought to the 
ground and buried, layers can be easily made. 
Open a trench about six or eight inches deep, and 
peg such a cane along the bottom of it; when the 
buds start and make a few inches of growth, put a 
little earth in the trench, and as these shoots grow, 
pinch off their lower leaves, and gradually fill the 
trench. By next fall, each shoot will be well 
rooted, giving as many vines as there were shoots. 

Marketing Fruit—Have baskets and crates in 
readiness. For the styles of these, consult the 
dealer to whom the fruit is to be sent. The cus- 
toms of the different markets vary greatly, and 
fruit in a package to which consumers are not ac- 
customed, will appear at a disadvantage. Where a 
market is usually supplied with round baskets, do 
not introduce square ones, or vice versa. The fur- 
ther fruit is to be sent, the more the care required 
in shipping. An over-ripe berry may spoil a bas- 
ket, and a spoiled basket hurt the sale of the crate. 

Home Markets.—It is a mistake to suppose that 
large cities afford the only profitable markets. 
Those dealers who pass by flourishing towns and 
villages to get their fruit to New York, Phila- 
delphia, etc., often make a mistake. As a general 
thing, small places are poorly supplied with fruit, 
often having only that which has been sent to the 
large centers, and from there distributed to them. 
It will pay to build up a market near home. 

= 

Kitchen and Market Garden. 


What has been said on beginning late applies 
especially to the vegetable garden. A great many 
come into the possession of their garden plot only 
on the first of this month, and there are only a few 
early vegetables that are not as well sown now as 
earlier. The better, condition of the soil, being 
now dry and warm, will compensate for the lack of 
early sowing and planting. Those who are obliged 
to begin their garden now, will find useful hints in 
previous months. The list of vegetables given in 
March, page 84, will be a help. Those who have 
already begun operations, should have in mind 

Succession Crops, to follow the earliest sowings of 
peas, spinach, radishes, lettuce, etc. 

Corn Planting Time.—In the Notes for March 
last, it was stated that the time at which corn 
eould be safely planted, was a guide for each lo- 
cality as to the proper time for sowing seeds of 
tender plants, or for setting out plants of this kind 
that had been raised under glass. Squashes, 
melons, and all related vines and other tender plants. 
may be sown, and tomatoes may be set out when- 
ever the farmers find it safe to put in their corn. 

Small Gardens are often most easily furnished by 
buying certain plants, such as tomatoes, peppers, 
early cabbages. Where the number of plants re- 
quired is small, it is easier to pay some one to 
supply the neighborhood than it is for each one to 
be at the trouble to raise the plants for himself. 

Asparajus.—It should be cut with a strong 
round-pointed knife, and with care not to injure 
the dormant buds. If marketed, it should be 
washed and made into neat bunches. We have fig- 
ured various bunching machines in former volumes. 

Beans.—Do not put in the Limas until the long 





rains are over; thrust them into the soil, eye 
downwards. Two vines are enough toa pole, but 
to guard against accidents, put in four or five beans 
to each; the surplus may be transplanted to fill 
gaps. Sow a succession of the bush sorts. 
Beets.—Sow a succession of early, and when the 
weather is settled, put in Long Blood for winter. 
Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Sow the later varie- 
ties. The plants of early kinds need frequent hoe- 
ing or raking, and this reminds us to repeat that a 
Long-toothed Rake, one that has sharp teeth and 
will penetrate the soil, is the best possible imple- 
ment for killing weeds just before they are visible, 
and to keep the soil well stirred among the plants. 


Celery.—Sow in seed-bed ; be sure and bring the 
earth in close contact with the seed by rolling or 
patting the soil well with the back of the spade. 
If a dry time comes on, water the seed-bed. 

Sweet Corn.—Sow the early sorts for the first, and 
whatever may be the main crop, such as “ Tri- 
umph,”’ ‘“‘ Excelsior,” put in seed every week or so. 


Egg Fiant is perhaps the most thoroughly tropi- 
eal of all garden plants. Do not set out until 
really warm weather has set in, and then push 
with fertilizers, and fight potato bugs. 

Sweet Potatoes, at the North, should be grown 
on ridges; put down rows of well-decomposed 
manure, 36 inches apart ; build up over these, with 
plow and spade, ridges of earth, and plant the 
“slips” or ‘‘sets’’ on this at 15 inches apart. The 
first of June is early enough near New York. 

Tomatoes, in every private garden, should have a 
trellis of some kind, not only for the sake of better 
fruit, but for neatness. Whatever will keep the 
plants up from the ground will answer. 

Odds and Ends.—Do not forget the hoe figured 


(lagt month....The general uselessness of garden 


els, as now sold, was referred to last month. 
A friend sends the method of making a serviceable 
one, which will be found on another page....Apply 
Paris green to potatoes as soon as up....Sow 
sweet herbs in a seed-bed fora supply of plants, 
to occupy the soil when other crops come off.... 
Thin all thickly-sown crops as soon as they can 
be handled, while the ground is moist....Dust 
squashes, melons, and all of that family, as soon 
as the plants are up, with fine air-slaked lime, ora 
mixture of plaster and ashes, to keep off insects. 

—>— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Lawns.—{n making new lawns it is not necessary 
to sow oats or other grain with the grass seed, un- 
less the work is done very late, and even then we 
should risk the grass without it, as it fills the soil 
with large roots, to the detriment of the grass. 

Frequent Mowing before hot weather sets in, will 
help thicken the turf, but new lawns should be cut 
less frequently when drouths comeon. [f it has not 
yet been given, the established lawn should have a 


Top Dressing of some fertilizer, and different from 
that applied the year before. Guano, ashes, bone, 
nitrate of soda, or plaster will be useful, and one 
or the other should be put on each year, using gu- 
ano at the rate of 200 lbs. to the acre, and others in 
proportion. 

Large Weeds in lawns, can only be eradicated by 
weeding ; if the plantains, dandelions, docks, etc., 
appear, pull them in a moist time, or cut well below 
the surface with a knife. Annual weeds soon give 
way to frequent mowing, and die without seeding. 

Bedding Plants from the greenhouse, should not 
be put out until settled weather, as cold storms 
give a check from which they are slow to recover. 

Annuals may be sown ; the labels upon the seed- 
packets usually state whether the plants will bear 
transplanting, or must be sown in place. 


Climbers are useful for shade, for decorating ver- - 


andas, and for making a screen to hide unsightly 
objects. Where the woody kinds can not be waited 
for, annuals may be used with good effect. Canary 
Vine, Thunbergias, Cobsea, Maurandias and others 
are all good, and some of the finer Morning Glories, 
though the flowers are short-lived, are very showy. 


Roses.—Try White Hellebore for the Rose-slug. 








Tobacco water will kill plant lice, but for Ross. 

bugs, nothing short of hand picking persistea in, 

will abate these pests. Manure roses generously, 
ieee 

Greenhouse and Window Plants, 

The plants that are to go out doors, should havea 
place where they will be partially shaded, and not 
be under the drip of trees. A thick layer of cog) 
ashes upon which to stand the pots, will keep worms 
from working their way into the ball of earth, 

Shading the Roots is important. When the pots 
are not plunged, it will be well to arrange boards 
so as to screen their sides from the hot sun, 

Summer Bloomers, such as Fuchsias and most Cae. 
tuses if not wanted to decorate the verandas, should 
be kept in the greenhouse. 

Shade should be provided for the plants that re. 
main in the house. Whitewashing the outside of 
the glass is the easiest, though a cloth screen, pro- 
vided with rollers, is sometimes used for shading, 

Plants in the House need care as to insects, and 
should not lack proper watering. 

Hanging Baskets whether in the greenhouse or on 
verandas, soon dry out, give a thorough soaking, by 
plunging ina tub of water at least twice a week, 


Not too late for the Experiments, 


SUGGESTIQNS FOR THOSE MAKING THEM, 





iittdige ts 

The most important number of this journal ever 
issued during thirty-seven years, was sent out last 
month. The Fertilizer Experiments proposed will 
be undertaken by a large number of farmers—we 
would be glad to have it done by not less than ten 
thousand. The information to be gained will be 
highly useful to every experimenter himself, to his 
neighbors, and of great value to the country gen- 
erally. Negative results obtained will. be as in- 
structive as positive ones. It is almost as de- 
sirable to know what fertilizers, and what elements 
in this or that fertilizer, are not useful, and will not 
pay, on any particular soils or crops, as to know 
what will be useful and what will pay. The use of 
fertilizers obtained outside of the farm, in addition 
to those made on the farm, is already one of the 
chief means for securing a profitable increase in 
the products of the soil, in all the older States, 
and this will soon be the case even in what are now 
called the newer farm regions.—Just as Providence 
had hidden beneath the soil the vast stores of coal 
and oil, to be brought forth when needed, s0 we 
begin to find that inexhaustible supplies of fer- 
tilizers are coming to light in the earth, where they 
have existed unknown to man through countless 
centuries.—But we began this to say that there is 

YET PLENTY OF TIME FOR THESE EXPERIMENTS. 


Corn planting is not begun in at least two-thirds 
of the country, and this is an excellent crop for 
the experiments proposed. Potatoes are still to be 
planted in Northern regions, and the experiments 
upon these, and upon field beets and turnips, will 
be highly instructive also. Every one who has not 
done so, and can possibly do it, should still secure 
one of the sets of fertilizers, carefully reading over 
what was said on pages 128, 129, and 130, last month. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EXPERIMENTS. 

Some additions to the particulars given last month 
may be stated. As advised then, the plots should 
be long and narrow, rather than square, to make up 
as far as possible for any unevenness in the quality 
of the soil. For tie half-acre and acre plots, were- 
commended the strips to be 8 and 16 rods long, and 
one rod wide. (By mistake this was printed on the 
margin, 8 rods by ‘‘2 rods’ wide). If they aré 
even longer and narrower, all the better. 

Lay out all the’ plots as accurately as possible, 
witha tape-line, or a pole marked in feet and 
inches. Drive strong stakes to mark the bounda- 
ries of the plots, and so deeply that they will re 
main, to distinguish them in coming seasons, a8 fu- 
ture lessons from this season’s experiments will 
be important. 

Read carefully the directions and explanations, 
and have plans complete and clearly in mind i@ 
advance. Select as uniform soil as possible. Level 
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je best ; but, if sloping, let the plots run up and 
~ “down the slope, so that any wash by rains will not 
carry the fertilizers from one plot to another. As 
far a8 possible, a fair sample of the whole field is 
desirable, and in a field which is nearest like the 
majority of the whole farm. 

For testing the wants of the soil itself, that 
which is poor or nearly worn out should be 
selected. Also one not having remaining in it much 
of previous fertilizers or manures, or of green crops 

Jowed in. We then get the effect of the experi- 
mental fertilizers alone upon the natural soil itself. 

To test the action of the fertilizers upon a par- 
ticular crop, soils in better condition may be used. 
Remember, particularly, to have the fertilizers well 
mixed with the soil, otherwise they may injure the 
young plants. 

Plant or sow precisely the same number of rows, 
drills, or hills, on each plot, and see that no shade 
trees or other circumstances affect one plot differ- 
ent from another. 

One of the most important items is, to leave plots 
without any fertilizer, for comparison—to show 
just what is the effect of each fertilizer or combi- 
nation of fertilizers as compared with no manure. 
We have advised leaving one such vacant plot on 
each side, It will be still better to leave one 
through the middle, or even two interior ones—say 
the fourth, and the seventh or cighth. It will be in- 
structive, also, to add other plots, and try upon 
them, severally different farm marures, lime, and 


other materials at hand. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


pe 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fally prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending April 12th, 
1879, and for the corresponding period last year; 


1. ii dee © AT THK NEW YORK MARKETS, 
Recor Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats 
26.1" this m’th, 418,000 3,457,000 2,916,000 314,000 207,000 811,000 


eg mi’tlr, .359,000 3,215,000 25119,000 97 000 226, 000 409,000 
Sau Flour. Wheat. Corn, ime, Barley. Oata, 
26 d's chim’ th395,000 8,431,000* 5,687,000* 439,000 291 rey “ia 000 
98 d’s last m’th378, 000 8, *103,000* Pt 207,000* 82, 000 263,000 93,000 

* Including sales for forward delivery 
2. Comparison with same per oe at ‘thie time last year: 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Cor Rye. Barley, Oats, 
9% days 1879, .418,000 3,457,000 2,916,000 314, 1/060 207,000 811,000 
27 days 1878. 2, 000 8 102,000 1,413,000 293,000 387,000 496,000 


SALES Fiour. wacst, oe n, a. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1879. .895,000 8,431,000 687,000 489,000 291,000 1,218,000 
Mi days 1878. "826,000 8, 491 5000 e108 000 412) 000 563,000 19,000 


3. aoe oe gree in store at New York. 
Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
oq bush. bush. om. toe —. 


Apr. 8, 1879. .2,629,068 804,584 403,238 432,832 308 85,577 
Apr.10,1878. 1,370,081 541,648 106,375 396,861 857,273 253/424 


4. Exporis from New York, Jan. 1, to April 10, 
Flour. Wheoe Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 


bbis. . bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. a 

1879. 824,400 10,708,000 7,694,500 850,700 68,700 85,200 142,850 
1878..770,100 12/898,746 5,282,029 974,966 1,158,912 86,564 145,351 
1877. .373,057 2,873,510 5658 "140 851,280 °121,229 53,125 117,060 
1876. .569,514 4, ‘994, 1% 8,668, 928 43,320 68,894 258,251 
Liberal receipts of Produce from the interior, and 
generally less favorable reports from foreign as well as 
Western markets-—the latter reflecting, in part, the en- 
couraging prospects for the winter-sown crops—have 
served to depress prices of Breadstuffs during the month, 
especially toward the close, without stimulating busi- 
ness materially, whether for shipment, home use, or on 
speculators’ account. Winter Wheat left off very 
heavily, Spring Wheat weak, and Corn, Barley and most 
grades of Flour also in favor of buyers. Rye compara- 
tively steady, benefited by the requirements of pur- 
chasers for the Continent.... Dealings in Provisions have 
been more extensive—in Hog products, particularly 
Lard, of unusual magnitude, at however, variable fig- 
ures. The speculations in Lard were mainly in con- 
nection with the export trade, and chiefly for Germany, 
quickened by the apprehensions of adverse changes in 
the tariff of that country. At the close, Pork, Lard and 
Bacon showed less firmness ; Butter and Cheese ruled 
lower, and not in much request ; Beef, steady, but quiet; 
Eggs, much cheaper..... In Cotton an extraordinarily 
active movement has been reported, almost wholly in 
the speculative line, carrying up prices nearly % cents 
per pound, on reports of light arrivals at the shipping 
ports and reduced crop estimates, the market closing 
rather buoyantly, though feverish and sensitive.... Wool 
has been yielding slightly in values, on somewhat freer 
offerings and a moderate call for supplies, the near ap- 
proach of the season for the new clip tending to lessen 
the confidence of operators. ...Seeds have met with much 
less attention, and have been quoted more or less nomi- 
nal....Hops have been offered lower, and have been 
Tather difficult to market at even the reduced quota- 











tions. Export inquiry light....Hay and Straw weaker 
in prices, and without much animation in the dealings, 

.. Tobacco has been in pretty fair demand, within the 
previous range....Petroleam and Naval Stores more 
sought after, and quoted higher....Ocean freights have 
been fairly active, but rates have been ruling very low 
on nearly all classes, due in good part to the sharp com- 
petition of the ocean steam lines for cargo, both of 
local and through freight. Some improvement in the 
carrying interest is looked for on the resumption of 
inland navigation, now near at hand. 

Current WHOLESALE PRicks, 



































Mar. 12. Apr. 12, 
FLoun—Super to Extra State $83 @435 #82 @425 
** Super to Extra South’n, 83% @650° 323 @650 
* Extra Genesee......... 400 @5% 42 @5%5 
*  SiipériinesW eaters + 83 @3% 32 @3 6 
Extra Western... - 3% @900 $6 @8% 
” * Minnesota. - 883 @85 836 @8 50 
tye Four, Supertine. 23 @33 23 @32% 
CORN-MBAL. ... ...cceee - 20 @27 20 @240 - 
OaT MEAL, # bbi.: - 300 @600 300 @6N 
Wagat—All kinds of W hhite. 105 @116 % @115 
sed oe a sess 8 @1154 9 @115 
efiow 18 @108 3 @10 
Coms—Ye lowe 45 @ 58 444¥@ 524 
wi 6 @ 51 5 @ 8&2 
hy Mixed” ogee 44 @ 47 4 @ 46% 
OATS... ic000 dean 5)s5 cdcegh on 81 @ 37} 30 @ 42 
OER. socee. ehestivesbess-opeaay 60 @ 6 57 @_ 63 
BARLEY ...... Sadie. ons waste 0 @ 12 2 107% 
Hay—Bale, # 100 bs ~ 90 @ 80 30 @ 
STRAW, #100 ts........... . 8 @ 6 23 @ 55 
fines Crema . 9X@ 9% NHX@ IK 
Hops—Crop of 18% 5 @ 15 5 @ 18 
i7, 8 @ 5 2@ 4 
2@ 4 1@ 2 
Fesreme—L ive Geese, ® 3% @ 4 80 @ 4 
Srep—Clover, West. & St.#m 6 @ 1% 6 @ 7 
Timothy, # bushel... ... 1 30 150 180 1 50 
7. °° Fa oF tor maa ei 1 & 1 < 13 @1 40 
OBACCO, pore 2 bb, ¥@ 12% 24@ 12% 
Seed Leaf, 7@ 50 7@ 50 
Woot—Domestic Fei, fd 20 @ 8 188 @ 3 
** Domestic, pulled, 8D... 17 @ 3% 146 @ 3% 
** California....... sp sbscce 12 Be, 1 @ * 
a D 64@ % 
28200 200 @ — 
1065 9 3734@10 624 
Extra Prime, # barrel... —- @ — - @ — 
Brerr—Extra mess..,......... 1050 @1150 1050 @11 50 
LARD, In tres, & bbis, # 100 m 640 @68 682 @68i% 
Burren—State, # ........... 2 @ & 9@ Ww 
** Western, poor to fey, 71@ B 6 @ 28 
CHERSE.. hee 9 3 @ 9% 83 @ 8% 
Eaas—Fresh, ® dozen 1%@ 17% 1¥@ 18% 
PouLtry—Fowls, @ b 8 @ R 0 @ 15 
a Chick kens, # D.. 10 @ 1 11 @._ 16 
vs # pair... oe ol - @-— 50 @ 100 
e¢ Roosters, # iawesdabcors —- @- 7@ 10 
Turkeys—® DB. .........seeseeee 10 @_ 16 5 @ 
et see 9 ae -- 10 @1%8 ¥ o*8 
-_ —_ ¢ 
Ducks, # pair... 45 @ 9% 50 @ 9 
Tb.. 10 @_ 18 2 @ 21 
Ducks, Wild, 8 pair.. -- 6b @20 20 @ 100 
SNIPE, per UOZ.cccssorecesee = @ — 1235 @150 
PIGEoNs, @ doz.. 6B @830 123 @450 
Hickory NuTs—# bush ..... 150 @237 —- @ — 
APPLES, # barrel, - 10 @2% 10 @250 
ORANGES, # bbl... 400 @800 600 @10 00 
bo: 12% @400 —- @ — 
STRAWBERRIES, # quart —- @ — 3% @ 3 
BraNs—#® bushel., 130 @240 115 @2%7 
PEras—Canada, in bond. @bu 70 @ 78 —- @ ® 
new So., #crate..... 500 @60 12 @400 
STRING BEANS, new, bush — @ — 40 @450 
POTATOES, @ bbl.. --» 200 @82% 200 @8 387K 
550 @70 900 @il 68 
= Sweet, # bbl 200 @23i% 300 @4 
TURNIPS @ bb! 8734@ 1 25 SB @12 
TOMATOES, hew, @ small box. 2 @ 6 100 @12 
Rapisuks, new So. #100bun 1% @250 100 @150 
BROOMOOEN .iV.2cdavedsecesee 20 5% 2 ¢ 54 
BEETS, new, # cra —- @ — 153 @20 
ASPARAGUS, new, $ ido bute: —- @ — 60 @90 
CABBAGES—@ 400 @800 400 @700 
SPINACH, So., # 00 2% @350 200 @300 
OnIons—# bbl... 256 @550 400 @50 
CELERY, per dozen.. 6 @100 - oe = 





New York Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS, 


WERK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. a Sivine. 
MOP. 17. secvcgovdses - 741 88 see 19; 30,453 
Mar. 24....06 ecccccce Dy 34 1,941 21,821 20,931 
Mar. 8t.;..ccect ee. - 9,602 115 2,800 


31,369 
Ar. J whseedes Pea 40 2,820 21,785 34,197 
148 49 8,182 20,073 26, 
Beat ne 5 Weeks. "44,250 $260 :11,515 104,516 143,645 
do. for prev. 5 Weeks48,279 450 5,511 115,997 169,728 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
— i per Week....... 8,850 28,72 
last Month ..9,656 1s 23,199 38, 344 
= do. prev’s Month "40,148 193 22,724 36,620 


The prices for the past five weeks ‘a as follows: 





WEEK ENDING Range. Larger Sales. Aver. 
ar. +. 8SK@Il c. 9 9Xc. 9c. 
Mar. 24 8 @10XKCc, 8¥@10 Cc. c 
Mar. 31 --8 @llke 9 @10Kc. 9c. 
i es 7% @llke. : @10\c. 9c. 
ye | eee  7%@11 c. 9 @10Kc. 9c. 


Beeves,—The market has been unusually irregular 
the past month. Constant changes from day to day have 
occurred which have made business very unsatisfactory. 
The see-saw action resulting from the depressing infin- 
ence of the dead-meat trade on the one hand, and the 
helpful one of the foreign export’ on the other, has left 
the market, after its many changes, very nearly where it 
started, and at the close of our report it remained firm, 
with a somewhat slow trade. Among the notable sales 
was one of corn-fed Colorado beeves at 934 to 10c. per Ib., 
to dress 56 lbs. to the cwt. 550 head were taken for 
export on the 1st April, at 103¢ to 10%c. per ]b.; good 
native steers sold at 10%4c. per Ib., to dress 57 Ibs., and 
extra cattle brought 10% to lic. per lb. Dressed beef 
was heavy at 73¢ to 8c. perlb ...Cows.—There has been 
a light business in cows at $25 per head for poor, to $60 
per head for choice stock....Calwes.—A decline of 
to 1c. per Jb. is to be noted in veals, Common to prime 











closed at 4 to53¢c. per Ib., live weight, Hog-dressed were 
lower, at 5 to %c, per lb. for New York State, and 6 to 
ii¢c. for New Jersey.... Sheep and Lambs.—Prices 
are lower for this stock, the decline marking ec. per ib, 
Clipped sheep sold at the close at 4% to5i¢c. per Ib., alive; 
fair to prime wooled sheep were 4% to 63¢c., and choice 
wethers brought 634 to 6%c. per lb. Spring lambs are 
selling at $6 per head to 10c. per Ib., and dressed mutton 
at 8 to 9c. per lb,...Swime.—Business has ruled dull 
at 33¢ to 4e. per lb. for Western live hogs; City-dressed - 
were irregular at 5 to 5}¢c. per Ib; and Country-dreased 
were steady at 6 to 6%, for light, and 5% to Bie. per Jb. 
for heavy. 

The Horse Market.—Arrivals have been large, 
chiefly of small horses from the West. Several car-loads 
of Canadians, among which were a few five carriage 
horses, have come in. The demand has been active, but 
without advance in prices, The usual spring demand 
from farmers has begun, and promises to be good at 
$250 to $275 for fair teams, and $300 and over for choice 
pairs. Single horses have been taken for city use at $100 
to $125 for light, and $225 to $325 for heavy cart horses, 
The breeding of the latter class of horses promises to be 
worth the notice of those concerned. A regular trade is 
now begun in Shetland ponies by Mr. Kirby, 54 Court- 
land Street, New York, who has received his second con- 
signment of 23 head. The shipment of 500 mules to Af- 
rica is also a new feature in this market. 


Prices of Feed, 


Bran, 
Middiin — he ob 
Ground eed, per 
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2100 23.00 






Linseed-oil-cake, it mw tea er ton. - 35.00@ 40. 

Cotton- seed-cake, per tor ad evrsedeotioeuruecksdote 25.00@ bares 

Chandler's Scraps, per B.........ccceccccessscece 2@ 3 

Prices of Fertilizers, 

Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib............ 9 @9ke, 

Sulphate of Potash (poses 44 per cent) perlb.... 3 @8Ke, 
do. do. (po 21% predate ak '@1X&c. 

German Potash Salts, Cpotash 12 to ae c. p. ton.$ 

Muriate of Potash (potash 50 oe cent), per lb.. 


Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.......cccences-c:tecescecess c.@1ke 
Seiphate of Ammonia (25 pe t.), per Ib..... “wile 
Dried Biood (ammonia 18 esd cent) per ton,..... 
No.1, — Guano 10 p. ct. ammonia, ‘weer 90: ton..! 

o. 


0. 8, 
do. do. guaran teed, ® to on, cargo J 








do. - rectified, Per on, 10,20 p. c.. 69.00 

do. en oO  8.40p.c. 51.00 
Soluble Pacific d asus auipse4etde~oasseciinl +e» 45.00 
Excelsior Fertilicer eWorke Fine Ground Raw Bone,...55.00 
or —e Manure (clay coils) per 1,000 Ibs... 25.00 


do. (light soils) per 1 000 Tbs. 
do. Grass and Grain Top-dressing, # 1 1,000 ts, 


do, Fruit and Vine Manure, do. meres 7) 
do. Bone, strictly pure, meal .... .....per ton....... 42.00 
7 do. 0. medium...... do. , 36.00 

do. do, F epee one Ape: 42.00 
= Potato Manure.. ‘i per 1.000 Ibs, .. .22.50 





do. Cor CR ae 82 per 1,009 Ihe... See 
Stockbridge Corn Manu’ rey PCP ALTE... cccecoete 20.00 
Potato do 10.00 

= Tobacco ys do 50.00 
* we... oe do 10.00 
- do 15.00 
Bower's Hill oad Dritt” Fertilizer, per ton,..... 45.00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate, per ton............. 33.00 
— ‘8 Manure for Tobacco and Grain, per ton., 45.00 
Walton Whann & Co.’s Raw Bone Ebony ate,.... 40.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.......... 8.00 





A Creamery and a Farm Butter Dairy. 
—~>—- 
Prize Offered for Plans. 

Some forms of association or codperation being 
profitable are likely to be adopted more generally 
than they are at present. The cheese factory is an 
example of this ; it is a purely American institu- 
tion, the rapid increase of which, abroad as well as 
at home, attests the practicability and profit of as- 
sociation among farmers for a specific object. 

By making cheese in the factory, the large quan- 
tities operated upon secure uniformity in the pro- 
duct ; certain manipulations are essential, and there 
must be a certain expenditure of time by the oper- 
ator, whether for one cheese or a hundred, and on 
a large scale there is a great saving in these mat- 
ters. One important result of making cheese at the 
factory is a great lessening of the labors of the 
farmer’s wife. These are but a few of the advan- 
tages of associated or factory cheese-making, which 
has been so successful that there is a widespread 
desire to apply the system to butter-making also. 

While there are creameries, as butter factories 
are called, they are far less numerous, and their re- 
quirements and workings seem to be less generally 
understood than are those of cheese factories, In 
many neighborhoods where butter is made upon the 
farm the question of associated butter-making is 
earnestly discussed, and in some cases creameries 
have been started without, it is feared, proper 
knowledge of the subject. 

A warm friend of the American Agriculturist, who 
is largely engaged in farming’in a locality where 
butter made in the home dairy is a leading product, 
has become, with his neighbors, much interested in 
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the proposal to establish a creamery in his vicinity. 
Being impressed with the meagre information as to 
the details of such a product readily accessible, and 
desirous that those elsewhere as well as in his own 
neighborhood should have more definite data than 
he has been able to find, he proposes that we shall, 
on his behalf, offer prizes for 

Best Plan and Description of a Creamery. 

These plans must not only cover the building it- 
self, but its entire outfit and the arrangement of 
the apparatus to secure the most economical work- 
ing of the milk of from 100 to 500 cows. 

Without attempting to enumerate every point to 
be provided for, the following are suggested : 

Tue BuitpinG.—Its location; ease of approach 
with loaded wagons; plans and elevations suffi- 
ciently in detail to work from and drawn to ascale ; 
full specifications shguld accompany the plans, to 
include everything belonging to the building it- 
self ; also an estimate of the cost. 

Ovt-BurLpines.—Plans of whatever are neces- 
sary are to be given, such as ice-house, boiler and 
engine-house, etc. 

ApsuNncTs.—The water supply; drains to carry 
off all the wastes of the establishment ; ice-ponds, 
or other sources of ice; a piggery, in case the 
whey is to be fed out, wil! be needed. 

HeatTinG, COOLING, aND POWER.—A boiler and 
pipes for conveying steam; refrigerators or cool 
room for milk, cream, or butter; steam engine, or 
other motive power. 

ApparaTus.—Include everything needed for the 
reception and prompt weighing or measuring the 
milk ; for setting the milk and separating the 
cream ; vessels for holding and keeping cream ; 
churns ; butter-workers, and whatever else is ne- 
cessary in the production of butter. 

MARKETING.—Packages, stamps, moulds, cases, 
delivery tubs, marking plates. 

Sxim-M1LK.—The disposal of this must be con- 
sidered, and the necessary apparatus for making 
skim-milk cheese provided. 

CLEANLINESS.—Provision for thoroughly cleans- 
ing every utensil used, the building itself, and 
those therein employed ; also ventilation. 

In the use of the word ‘“ Plans,” it is not re- 
stricted to the plans for the building, but comprises 
the entire outfit, or, as the English say, “‘ plant ”’ 
of acreamery. A treatise on Dutter-making in a 
creamery is not sought, but a full enumeration of 
all the appliances by which it is made is desired, 
together with the probable cost. 

The drawings and necessary descriptive matter, 
written in black ink upon one side only of fools- 
cap paper, are to be sent without the author’s 
mame. (The vame is to be sent in a sealed en- 
velope, upon which is a word or motto correspond- 
ing with a similar one upon the plan.) 

The plan receiving the prize to become the prop- 
erty of the gentleman offering the prize. 

The plans, ete., should be directed to the care of 
Orange Judd Company, marked ‘“‘ Creamery Plans,”’ 
and should be in on or before July Ist: 

For the best plan, etc., a cash prize of $75.00. 


A Butter Dairy for the Farm. 
te Sal 
Prize Offered for Plans. 


In view of the fact that the highest excellence in 
butter-making can only be reached, where the 
operations are carried on in a properly appointed 
building, devot_d to no other uses, and that great 
improvements have been made within a few years 
in the appliances and methods of the farm dairy, 
prizes are also offered for a private butter dairy ar- 
ranged for the milk of five up to twenty cows. 
This offer requires plans for a separate building 
and its complete outfit of the apparatus best adapted 
to butter-making on this smaller scale. 

The plans sbould be made with a view to utiliz- 
ing the facilities afforded by an ordinarily well ap- 
pointed farm—such as, for example, the water sup- 
ply, ice house, etc. The same general conditions 
as for the creamery above given, will be observed. 
For the best plan, etc., a cash prize of $25.00. 
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A full description of the Microscope and its 
accessories, and how to use them, accompanies 
each instrument. The followingis a brief Outline: 
A, is a heavy, neatly japanned iron Foor, from, 

A . hn . » rom 
which rise two pillars, IB, with trunnions between 
carrying all the other parts, and allowing the 
Microscope to be used at any desired angle between 
perpendicular and horizontal. These parts are 
strong and solid, to give steadiness. D,a 
perforated hard rubber stage, to support objects 
examined, with spring CLAMPs, easily adjusted to 
hold slides, ete., or to be removed. KE, a revoly- 
ing DIAPHRAGM, perforated with openings of differ- 
ent sizes, to graduate the amount of light desired, 
I’, 2 CONCAVE MIRROR ON @ MOVABLE ARM, ar- 
ranged to be turned to light coming 
from any direction—to be used below for 
transparent objects, and above (see dot- 
ted lines) for opaque objects, Cya 
curved arm, carrying the Bopy G, 
which is nickel-plated. The body is 
raised or lowered and adjusted with 
great nicety by a very efficient, smooth- 
working RACK and PINION, moved by 
the MILLED HEADS BM, (one is hidden 
from sight in engraving). I, two os- 
JECT GLASSES, used separately or to- 
gether, according to the power desired, 
The greatest care is tuken with these 
object glasses, and we feel sure that 
they are far superior to anything ever 
offered, except for very much higher 
priced instruments. The image pro- 
duced by them is again magnified by 
the eye-piece HK, (illustrated and de- 
scribed on next page). This fits into 
the DRAW-TUBE LL, 3¢ inches long, which 
thus allows the body to be materially 
lengthened, and by removing the eye- 
piece further from the image, increases 
the magnifying power. The great ad- 
vantages of this will be very apparent 
in using it. Hvery part of the Microscope 
is made in the most thorough workmanlike 
manner, and it is constructed with a view to 
the most efficient service. (SHE NEXT PAGE.) 





NEW AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


COMPOUND MICROSCOPE. 


Magnifies 100 to 125 Diameters (or 10,000 areas and upward), with excellent defining power, Jointed Stand, 
Sine Rack and Pinion, Movable Eye-Piece and Draw-Tube, Double Object Glasses, Stage, Springs, Revolving 
Diaphragm with different apertures, Mirror adjustable to transparent and opaque objects, etc. Has the prin- 
cipal and essential attachments of a $100 Compound Microscope, and ALSO the CAMERA LUCIDA, 
The Publishers of the American Agriculturist announce with great pleasure, that after long efforts, , 
with the aid and great skill of the Bausch & Loms OpTicaL Company, they have finally brought the 


‘above most valuable combination within reach of all those who could not afford the necessarily high cost, 


hitherto, of so desirable an instrument. Though equal in power and essentials to a Microscope and 
Camera Lucida costing $50 and upward, this can be retailed for $15, and to Subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist, for 1879, for whom it was specially designed, but was not completed in time to offer 
before, it will now be supplied for $10. Each instrument, with Camera Lucida, goes in a neat handy 
Walnut Case; also hollowed glass slide, 4 plain slides, 6 thin glass covers, 2 mounted objects, and a 
microscopic treatise, giving full explanations and instructions for use, mounting objects, etc., ete. 


The above instrument is a most remarkable one. For all practical purposes, it 
isas useful as anything ever before offered under $50, or more. Only a few persons pursuing spec- 
fal investigations, will need any more powerful or perfect Microscope. Prof. SPENCER F. Barrp, Secretary 
of the Smiruson1aNn INsTITUTION, at Washington, happening into the office on other business, saw 
one of these new American Agriculturist Compound Microscopes on the table, and after examining it 
thoroughly, he pronounced it one of the most complete and handy instruments, for general use, that be 
had ever seen, and immediately ordered one for the Institution—at the same time requesting a good 
supply of the descriptive circulars sent along with it, that he might give them to the large number of 
students and investigators who are from time to time at the Institution, and who want just such an 
instrument.—The highest commendations have also been received from Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard 
University, and from many other distinguished scientific and professional men.—WNo more interesting 
and useful an apparatus could be introduced into any family, in country or city. 


Note.—The first 100 of these Microscopes cost an average expense of over $20 each. We have 
now reached a point where, with all facilities complete, by the use of machinery in constructing the vari- 
ous parts, we shall be able to supply them to all our subscribers who want them at $10 each—though the 
regular price to others will be $15. Address Publishers of American Agriculturist, 
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MICROSCOPE 
AS USED WITH THE 
CAMERA LUCIDA. 

A most interesting and valuable attachment to 
this NEW MICROSCOPE, enabling any one to 
throw upon paper a greatly magnified Image of 
objects too small even to be seen by the unaided eye, 
and to make accurate sketches or pictures of the ob- 
jects in very large size, for permanent preservation. 


THE 


A most important feature of this New Microscope is 
‘tthe newly devised Camera Lucrpa Eye-piece Attach- 
ment. This accomplishes in a very simple but effective 
manner, what has previously required most costly ar- 
rangements, that have been chiefly used only with very 
expensive microscopes. TZhis Camera Lucida is alone 
Sully worth all the cost of the microscope and the entire 
apparatus. For example, place in the microscope a small 
dit of the end of the leg of a fly, or of the antenna or 
feeler of a bee or other insect, or any other minute object 
barely visible to the unaided eye. It will be magnified 
50 to 100 or more diameters (or many thousands of su7- 
faces). With the Camera Lucida, the magnified image is 
clearly seen upon the paper, so that one can with a pen- 
cil, trace it accurately in large size, in all its parts, its 
hairs, markings—in short, produce permanently upon 
paper, for preservation and exhibition, an accurate sketch 
of the wonderful developments which the microscope 
reveals to the eye.—The application of this Microscope 
thas a very wide range. With the Draw-tube and Eye- 
piece closed in, and by removing the lower Object-glass, 
the power can be reduced to 25 diameters, so as to exam- 
‘ine the whole of a small insect at one view; while by 
putting on all the power (100 to 150 diameters), the foot 
of a fly, for example, will be expanded to cover the whole 
field of vision. Full explanations for using Microscope, 
Camera Lucida, preparing specimens, etc., etc., with 
general instruction, accompany each instrument. 


The Camera Lvora, is a most interesting and 










THE EYE-PIECE is shown 
above in section. (It is seen in 
place at K on‘the opposite page.) 
The use of this is to magnify 
the image formed by the lower, 
or object glasses. In low- 
priced instruments this is 
usually a glass fastened in at 
the end of the body of the Mi- 
croscope, but in this instru- 
ment we have a regular sepa- 
rate eye-piece, as furnished 
with the most costly Micro- 
scopes. As shown in section, 
we have first the lower, or 
Field-glass, Q, which receives the ¢mage formed inside of 
the Bopy by the Object Glasses, Above this is a Déa- 
phragm of blackened metal, P, to cut off all unnecessary 
rays, and give a more distinct image, which finally falls 
upon the eye-glass, O, and that transmits the greatly en- 
larged image to the eye. Both glasses are mounted in 
frames and attached by removable screws. This eye- 
piece is 2 inches long, and, with the Draw-Tube, adds 
over 5 inches to the length of the body, when desired. 








Walnut Case (8X5x4 inches) constructed to hold the 
closed Microscope firmly. in carrying it, and preserve it 
from dust and injury when not in use. It has recepta- 
cle for slides, and other accessories, for specimens, etc. 





luable attachment. For example: Take a bit of 


clean glass, breathe upon it to dampen it; then simply touch it with the wing of a Butterfly or Moth. A 
bit of fine dust hardly visible to the unaided eye will adhere to the glass at some point. Place this point 
on the Stage of the Microscope, and a mass of beautiful feather-like scales from an inch to three inches 
in length will be seen, with comb-like ends and various markings. These will be alike for the same 
Species, but of the thousands of different butterflies and moths, these feather-scales will be as different in 
form, colors, marking, etc., for each species, as are the feathers of different kinds of birds. Apply the 
‘Camera Lucida, and the feathers will be thrown upon paper in their true form and color, and may then 
‘be easily traced and sketched with a pencil, and even colored, if desired. We have drawings of such 
feather-scales from wings of butterflies, three or four inches long and two inches or more wide, made 
‘with this new Microscope, from the dust on the wings of the insects, which was scarcely visible upon the 


bit of giass. There is an unlimited field for the application of this Microscope and the Camera Lucida. 








containé variety » enc'u many 
good Hints ond des Tahoe thos fab smaller 
type and Sorm, for want of room elsewhere. 

Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members: 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates, 





Bound Copies of volume 87, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 each (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail). See Publishers’ Notes, 2d cover page, 





The German Edition.—aAll the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turist are reproduced in the German edition. Besides 
these, there is a special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans will 
find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 





Read the Advertising Columns.— 
Letters are daily received by the editors, asking where 
pigs, fowls, seeds, fertilizers, machinery, etc., can be 
procured. We consider all the information of this kind 
that is given in the advertising pages sufficient, if those 
needing anything will only look there ; and can not find 
room to repeat what is already plainly told elsewhere, 
Every page of the American Agriculturist, including the 
covers, is interesting reading, and should all be carefully 
examined every month. In addition to looking after what 
one may want, the reading of what others haye to say,'in 
offering their wares, etc., starts up some new idea in the 
mind of the reader.—When writing to any advertiser, al- 
ways tell him in what paper his advertisement was seén. 


The Australian Exhibition is to open at 
Sydney, in August next, and will be largely, of course, 
Agricultural, though other departments will be amply 
provided for. Special buildings have been erected in 
Prince Alfred Park, and every facility will be afforded to 
exhibitors. Our Makers of Agricultural machines and 
similar wares should make use of this opportunity to pre- 
sent their wares to the enterprising farmers of the 
colony, and we hope that American industry will be 
largely represented at this exhibition not only becanse 
we think it will be profitable, but in some measure 
to show our appreciation of the most interesting contri- 
butions made by the Australians to our Centennial. 





The American Pomological Society.—Just 
as last month’s paper was going to press we were in- 
formed that this Society had been invited to hold its 
next session in New York City. Knowing that the sub- 
ject of meeting here had been discussed, we supposed 
the information to be correct, and made the announce- 
ment. We too late learned that this was an error. The 
Society will not meet in New York, and we can not at 
the moment of closing our pages say where the meeting 
will be held. Probably the condition of its President, 
Colonel Wilder, the severe accident to whom is eélse- 
where noticed, may influence the selection of the locality. 


Basket Willows.—“ J. 8.,”" Brady's Bend, Pa. 
Basket willows may be grown upon any good farm land, 
from cuttings about a foot long. We would not advise 
you to undertake their culture unless you are sure of @ 


‘market. The basket makers are nearly all foreigners, 


and such is their prejudice against stock grown in this 
country, that it would be very difficult for you to dié- 
pose of your product in the New York market. 





The New York Bench Show of 1879.— 
The Annual Bench Show of Dogs has become a regular 
institution in this country, and the third one held in New 
York, on the 8th to 11th of April, was, by far, the most in- 
teresting and popular of the series. There was an un- 
fortunate oversight in not having gentlemen of urbane 
manners, with a little less hauteur and not on the small-° 
beer order, to encourage and facilitate the labors of those 
who, by pen and pencil, endeavor to encourage and de- 
velop such shows by directing to and fixing public atten- 
tion upon them. Barring the general complaints on this 
point, which will doubtless be obviated another year, 
everything passed off successfully and pleasantly. We 
have selected for an engraving for our first page a few ot 
the most popular among the dogs exhibited, and those 
which may be taken as types of their classes. The dog 
on the upper left hand corner is “Sefton,” a beautiful 
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Jemon*and white animal owned by Mr. E. A. Willard, of 
Illinois. The next below him is “Majer,” a Newfoundland 
dog owned by Mr. Gilson of New York. This animal has 
faved three lives from drowning, and if for no other rea- 
son, deserves to appear in our picture. The dog at the 
bottom left hand corner‘is an Irish Water Spaniel,““Mack,” 
owned by Mr. Lawler, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. On the upper 
right-hand corner is a Scotch Collie, ‘‘ Ray,” owned by Mr. 
Watts of New York, a sprightly specimen of the erect- 
eared variety of the Shepherd’s Dog ; with him is shown 
a pet Yorkshire Terrier,‘ Charlie,”°owned by Mrs. Haines. 
Under these is a Russian Setter,“Czar,” a notable dog, the 
property of Mr. Edwin Smith, of Newark, N. J.; with 
him is a Japanese Spaniel, “‘ Prinnie,”’ owned by Mrs. 

* Pratt, of New York. The native bred Setter, ‘“‘ Jersey 
Duke,” owned by Mr. Von Lengerke, of Hoboken, N. J.. 
is shown at the bottom right hand. This dog is a re- 
markably fine specimen of his breed. 





EVERY SCHOOL, Public and Private, 
and Every Academy and Seminary, 101 al- 
ready supplied, ought to have one of the new ComPpoUND 
Microscopes, described on page 172. Never before has 
there been an opportunity for so complete, so interesting, 
and so useful an instrument, at anything like so small a 
cost. In at least one public school the pupils are already 
engaged in making sketches from natural objects with 
the Camera Lucida of this instrument, for exhibition at 
the next Queens County Agricultural Fair. It would not 
be difficult to secure one of these Microscopes at the 
present low price, for every public school in the country, 
either by use of general funds, or by a subscription among 
the patrons. This Microscope brings into plain view, all 
around us, a beautiful and interesting world of objects a 
hundredfold more numerous than all our unaided eyes 
behold. It would be a great treasure in any home also. 





A Horse-Radish Grater.—A correspondent, 
whose name we have mislaid, sends a sketch of a home- 
made grater. Two wedge-shaped pieces of board a foot 
long and three inches wide at one end, with a piece to go 





across at the wide ends are nailed together; upon this 
frame is tacked a tin—a piece from a fruit can will an- 
swer—perforated with rough holes—as shown in the en- 
graving. Such a grater will be useful for many other 
purposes besides preparing-horse-radish. 





Quinby’s New Bee-keeping.—This volume, 
which was announced as in preparation, is now in press. 
Mr. Quinby’s work, in its earlier editions, has long been 
the standard practical guide on all matters relating to 
the apiary. Soon after the last revision of the work ap- 
peared (in 1865), discoveries and inventions were made 
that greatly modified the practice, and wonderfully ad- 
vanced the art of bee-keeping. Feeling that his work 
was incomplete in lacking these important matters, Mr. 
Quinby had arranged for a new edition which should in- 
clude these, but his sudden death prevented its com- 
pletion. Fortunately his son-in-law, and many years 
business associate, Mr. L. C. Root, has undertaken the 
revision, as he is not only better qualified than any one 
elee to give Mr. Quinby’s latest views, but by long prac- 
tice and close observation, is able to contribute much of 
value from his own experience. The Book is essentially 
& new one, having been re-written almost entirely, and it 
is illustrated with a large number of engravings, most of 
which arenew. There is no other work that so completely 
presents the present condition of apiarian knowledge 
and practice, and while it keeps in view the business 
aspects of the subject, the wants of those who would 
keep bees for their own amusement, or to produce a 
family supply of honey, are also provided for. Published 
by the Orange Judd Company, price $1.50, post-paid. 


A New Work on Dogs.—Much has been written 
upon the dog from an agricultural point of view that is 
not atall favorable to that animal. But there are dogs and 
“dorgs,” and however we may condemn the worthless, 
sneaking, sheep-killer, the love for a faithful, intelligent, 
and affectionate animal, is altogether too common and 
too deeply implanted in the make-up of most men for it 
to be shaken by the misdeeds and general worthlessness 
of the discreditable members of the race. A new work 
on dogs has no reference to the mongrel, nondescript, 
nameless beasts that are known by the general term of 
cur. The breeding of dogs for different uscs has been 
followed so long, that the personal peculiarities that best 
adapt them to the different purposes for which they are 
to be employed are thoroughly stamped upon and mark 





the different breeds. To know the characters of these 
breeds in their purity, and the uses to which they are 
adapted, to understand the care proper to preserve the 
animals in health, and to treat them when ill, are matters 
that interest all owners of dogs, and consequently a large 
share of those living in the country, and works giving 
this information are properly included in a general 
list of rural books. The most recent addition to this 
class of literature is a new work, published by the Orange 
Judd Company, “The Dogs of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica,’’ in which are contained the essential portions of two 
works by Stonehenge (J. R. Walsh), the great English 
authority on rural eports, and to this are added chapters by 
American authors, making one of the most complete, as 
it is one of the most beautiful, works on the dogs ever is- 
sued. Besides, this cond tion allows the Publishers 
to furnish all that is of value in the two works for less 
than one-fourth of their original price. The illustrations 
are numerous and accurate, and the whole is produced in 
excellent style. For further particulars, see the publish- 
ers advertisement onanother page. Price, post-paid, $2. 








Cotton Seed Mealand Sugar Feed,.—'‘‘C. L.,” 
Tivoli, N. Y. Ground cotton-seed cake is a wholesome 
and safe food for fattening cattle or sheep, and for milk 
cows. It is a rich food, and at first should be used in 
small quantities gradually increasing up to 8 or 4 quarts 
daily. One quart a day is enough at first, and at the end 
of two weeks, a cow may receive 3 quarts safely ; a fat- 
tening steer may have double this quantity. In feeding 
cows, the writer esteems it worth twice as much as 
corn meal, and good for milk and butter. 





Farm Steam Engines—The Book walter— 
The makers of steam engines for farm use have made 
such improvements in compactness, simplicity, and 
efficiency, that with a number of them it seems hardly 
possible to improve any further in these directions. But 
there is one respect in which there is still room for im- 
provement—the cost. It is often the case that the farmer 
who would be most benefited by the use of steam power, 
is the very one who can not afford to introduce it, the 
cost of the very cheapest engines now offered being more 
than farmers in moderate circumstances can well invest. 
We are glad to notice that one firm of engine makers has 
already made essential reductions in prices. The Book- 
walter Engine, which was illustrated in the American 
Agriculturist in March, 1877, has, we are glad to.learn, 
met with such an increasing sale that the proprietors 
have been obliged to enlarge their works, and their estab- 
lishment at Springfield, O., covering several acres, is one 
of the most complete in the country. With increased 
facilities for production, the proprietors are enabled to 
reduce the cost of their engines, and they issue a special 
circular to this effect. As in all such cases, the advan- 
tages are reciprocal ; the greater the number of engines 
sold, the cheaper they can be made, and the lower the 
price at which they are offered, the more will be sold. 





Evener for 3 Horses Abreast.--“F. B.,” 
Niles, sends a method of hitching 3 horses abreast to a 
plow as follows: ‘‘There are plows made here for three 
horses, with which the draft can be so regulated that one 
horse can walk in the fur- 
row, and the plow will, as 
far as side draft is con- 
cerned, run itself, We 
use the three-horse even- 
er shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, and think 
it equal to any unpatent- 
ed evener made, It con- 
sists of a bar of half-inch 
iron,two and a half inches 
wide at the widest part, and tapering towards the ends. 
The center horse is attached to a hook placed at the top, 
and the outside horses are fastened to the bottom by an 
evener long enough to allow the center horse to walk be- 
tween them easily.” This is shown in the engraving. 

The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in leaving 
the State House, Boston, made a mis-step and fell; it 
was found that the accident was more serious than was 
at first supposed, the head of the thigh bone being broken. 
This occurred late in March; a letter from an intimate 
friend of the Col. early in April says, that he “was 
comfortable, but of course with a man over 80 it is im- 
possible to predict what the result may be.’ There are 
few persons in the country whose circle of acquaintances 
is so wide as that of Col. Wilder, and we are sure that he 
will receive from every quarter the warmest wishes for 
his speedy recovery. Notwithstandiny his advanced 
age, we may hope for more favorable results in his case 
than we might in one who had less perfectly preserved 
his bodily and mental strength and vigor. 








The Melbourne International Exhibi- 
tion, Australia, not content with the exhibition at 
Sydney, this year, has provided for another in 1880, at 




















Melbourne, Victoria. The programme at hand is 
elaborate, but at present we need not say any more than 
that those wishing information may apply to “The 
Agent General for Victoria, 8 Victoria Chamber, Vic. 
toria Street, Westminster, London, 8. W,” or to “the 
Secretary International Exhibition of 1890, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia.” 


Sundry Humbugs, 
ae 
7 We wonder if the “ Royal 
Gift Swarry ” exhausted it- 
self in the effort to “in. 
crease the sale of tickets,» 
mentioned ast month, 
While our April budget: 
§ was largely made up of the 
cirenlars of this “Royal 
swindle, this month our 
supply is confined to just. 
two. One young man in 
Kansas apparently wishes. 
to learn about the “ Royal) 
Gift Soiree” through per- 
sonal experience, as he asks: 
us to send him the address. 
5 of its authorized agent! Ex-. 
= cuse us, we are not in that 
line of advertising... .Here: 
is a fresh scheme, the “Ken. 
tucky Land Co.,” which. 
E SS proposes to “distribute” 
residences, three-acre lots, farms, and fast four-in-hand 
teams in the most impartial manner. It asks us to. 
“pot In $5, DRAW OUT $225,000,” ‘ 


and the whole affair reads very Pattee-ish....It is not. 
surprising, perhaps, that parties receiving a notice that: 
they have ‘“‘drawn a gold watch and chain valued at 
$300,’ which will be forwarded upon the payment of 
$3, “to cover expenses, percentage, etc.,”’ should think 
it possibly worth looking after. We have now half 
dozen or more letters, in which the writers ask us to pro- 
cure for them watches, jewelry, or other things said to 
have been drawn by them in some lottery. These must 
be from newer readers as our older friends know that 
WE CAN NOT ATTEND TO THESE COMMISSIONS. 

We have no time to waste on such errands. If the: 
place given in the letter is found at all, it is more than: 
likely to be a room at the top of some obscure building; 
with a hole in the door for letters. Should any one be 
found, the caller will be told that business is done only 
by mail, that the drawer of the prize has not complied 
with the conditions, which were to send $3 by mail or 
by express. Whatever else may happen, the one who 
calls will be very sure to get no ‘gold watch.” - For 
years past we have investigated this whole matter so 
thoroughly that we know that in all attempts to collect 
any of these claims one ‘“‘ has his labor for his pains.”’... 
We have to record a melancholy commercial disaster, 

THE PARISIAN DIAMOND SHOP HAS BUST! 

There was a shop where ‘‘ diamonds” were sold, not 
vulgar African, nor yet Brazilian diamonds, but the real 
* Parisian Diamonds” of which we were told in the cit- 
cular that the body was crystal, on which was deposited 
—by electricity of course—a coating of diamond!! 
Probably those who knew no better believed this im- 
possible story. When it is known that the proprietor. 
though he called himself Humphreys, was really one of 
the Eliases (with Humphreys as a middle name), the: 
diamond coating story will cease to be surprising... 
Last month we gave some account of 

THE DICTIONARY OFFER. 


This appears to have broken out in several places, a& 
persons in other small towns in Massachusetts, besides- 
the one then named, as well as parties in Brooklyn and: 
New York City, send out postals offering Dictionaries: 
in terms almost verbatim alike. The offer implies that 
the Dictionary is worth $6, and is offered for 56 cents. 
We stated last month that it probably did not cost over: 
2% cents. In view of this, a bookseller in 8+. John, N.B., 
informs us that he sells the very same Dictionary (which 
is printed in Glasgow, Scotland), for 1% cts., post-paid. 

NOW LOOK OUT FOR LIGHTNING RODDERS. 7 

So soon as the roads become settled, there cometh the 
Lightning Rod Man, whose tongue after a winter's rest: 
is ready to wag with more than usual glibness. It is: 
well for.every one to decide whether he wishes a light- 
ning rod ur not. If one is needed, buy the iron and put 
itup. If one is not needed, prepare yourself with 

A BIG UNCOMPROMISING NO! 

Don’t argue with the lightning-rodder; if you do he 
will beat you, and you will buy his rod. There is only 
safety inano! If he tells you how many were killed by 
lightning last summer, admibit; if he shows you how his 
double and twisted rod only is safe, and that a plain irom 
rod is worse than no rod, don’t deny it. Get rid of him, 





























if possible, before he can frighten the women and child- 
ren, by an account of their daily and hourly danger, and 
persuade them that without és rod, life is doubly uncer- 
tain. Rods put up by these travelling chaps are very 
sure to cost several times more than the unfortunate 
purchaser supposes they will, but more than this, the 
lightning-rod business is frequently made the medium of 
MOST RASCALLY SWINDLING. 


Every year we get several complaints, and one has al- 
ready come from Nebraska, a brief account of which may 
put farmers and others on their guard. A young lady 
was killed by lightning in Boone Co. last summer, and 
this made that county a harvest field for the rodders: 
Last fal) a chap, claiming to represent Reyburn, Hunter & 
Co., of Philadelphia, victimized a large number of the 
«hardworking, unsuspecting pioneers of Boone Co.” 
The death of the young woman afforded the chap a strong 
point, and he did not want ready money, but would 
take notes to run from one to five years, with interest not 
to commence until June. As usual, there was a gang of 
them. He of the glib-tongue came and took the orders ; 
then came men to put up the rods; then came another 
and took the notes. Here was the worst mistake of all. 

‘“PARMERS BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SIGN,” 
the injunction which we have so often repeated, and shall 
have to repeat so many times hereafter, was forgotten, or 
at any rate, not heeded. . The notes were signed, but the 
farmers were not ‘‘carefal.” They have been reminded 
of their want of care in a most positive manner. A law- 
yer in Marshalltown, Iowa, has notified the several sign- 
ers that he has purchased their notes, and that they are 
due on the first day of next June! No such concern as 
Reyburn, Hunter & Co., is to be found in Philadelphia, 
and our correspondent asks what these givers of notes 
shall do, We do not know what is the law in the case, 
but we should advise all who have given these notes 
to unite and make common cause to resist the payment 
of them. If the facts are as stated, it should not be 
difficult to prove that they were 
OBTAINED UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 

There is no doubt, justice to be had, ifthe Boone County 
people show a united front, but if each one is left to be 
threatened and frightened individually, without the sup- 
port and sympathy of others, he will make the best of a 
bad bargain, and get out of it as well as he can. Qurcor- 
respondent thinks that the publication of this case will 
“put people on their guard,” and so it will, with a 
great many, but we are less sanguine in that respect 
than formerly. We have published, year after year, 
case after case, in which farmers have come to grief 
throngh want of care in signing their names ; we have 
printed in small type and in large type: 

“ FARMERS, BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SIGN!” 


nnti] the repetition has seemed irksome. Yet each year 
brings many new illustrations of the need of forcibly 
repeating the caution. It is not only Lightning-rod men 
who prey upon the farmer, but all sorts of devices are re- 
sorted to, to get somehow, by hook or by crook, the 
farmer's name.—He thinks he is merely giving his ad- 
dress, is showing the stranger how to spell it correctly, 
is giving an order for certain goods to be delivered ata 
fature time, or in some other manner the name is ob- 
tained, and the next he hears of it is at the bottom of a 
note that some neighbor has bought, or the bank in the 
next town has diecounted....An old swindle has been 
revived in some of the New England towns. It is to 
advertise for a party to act as agent for the sale of 
some quack medicine; in this case it was 

‘ROCKY MOUNTAIN BITTERS,”’ . 
but the agent mnst have a few hundred dollars to advance 
for an “interest in the. business.” The “ Doctor” who 
represents himself as preprietor of the “* Bitters,” hires a 
store, sets mechanics to fitting it up in good style, and 
gets the money the agent is to pay; he gives the agent 
possession of the store, and goes off to send on the * Bit- 
ters.” Agent waits, and if the ‘* Rocky Mountain” sort 
does not come he has no lack of “ bitters’ of his own, in 
the shape of rent, and the bills of carpenters and painters 
to pay, and the bitter consciousness that the other chap 
has got his money. 


Fairs for 1879.—Time and Place Want- 
ed.—Several announcements of fairs and premium 
lists have already come to hand, and we make our 
Usual request to the secretaries, or executive officers 
of the various societies, to inform us of the fair as 
soon as its date is determined. It may seem a strange 
request, but we ask them to be particular to name the 
State, in their announcements, A large share of the 
premium lists, show bills, etc., of county and smaller 
fairs fail to say in what State the fair will be held. As 
counties go, Washington, Jefferson, and some other 
Counties, are far from definite. We would suggest to 
80civties the importance of fixing upon the date*early in 
the season and issuing the schedule of prizes; if this is 
left until within a few weeks of the fair, the work is 
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often hurriedly done, and those who wuuld compete for 
those premiums that require preparation in advance, are 
deprived of the opportunity fer doing so. 


An Improved Unpatented Milk Pail.— 
“J. P. M.,” Alleghany Co., N. Y., sends the accompany- 
ing sketch of a milk-pail 
which he uses, It is an 
ordinary milk-pail (@), 
with a cover (6), made to 
fit the pail; the hight of 
the conical part should be 
oue inch less than half the 
diameter. The cover has 
a round mouth (c); the 
hight of the collar (0), 
should be 1% inches or 2 
inches, measured at the 
upper or lower side; the 
diameter may be made to 
suit the fancy; mine is 6 
inches, being abont 44 inch 
less than the length of 

——— i the side of cone, and is 
perfectly satisfactory. The collar should be wired around 
the top ; at (d), is a handle, Tie a cloth strainer over the 
collar (¢), letting it hang down 3 or 4 inches, put a sauce 
plate or small sancer in the strainer, and milk away. 
There won’t be any specks on cream from that milk. 











Jersey Red Hogs.—‘H. W.,” Newbern, N. C. 
We do not consider Jersey red hogs an improvement on 
the Berkshire, except as a means of producing lard or 
clear mess pork. For bacon or hams, they are very inferior 
to the Berkshire, which is the best for hams, shoulders, 
and bacon, of all the breeds we have. 





A Cistern for 30 Head of Cattle.—“J.J.L.,” 
Gallia Co., Ohio. To supply 30 cattle with water, acis- 
tern should hold at least 300 barrels, which would be 
onlya month’s consumption, allowing 10 gallons a day for 
each animal, or 10 barrels in all for one day. 1,260.cubic 
feet capacity would be required, or a round cistern 12 
feet in diameter, and 12 feet deep, with perpendicular 
sides, allowing the water to be 11 feet deep. 





Irritation from Teething.—‘L. J. W.,” 
Davenport, Fla. Young horses, when changing their 
teeth, are frequently troubled with inflammation of the 
eyes. This cannot be prevented, but may be relieved by 
giving a dose of 8 ounces of Epsom salts to cool the sys- 
tem. It may be necessary to repeat this, and half an 
ounce of saltpeter given daily for three or four days may 
be helpful. It will do no good to knock out the animal’s 
old teeth, as often advised, while it may possibly do harm. 

Sharpening Mowing Machines, —That one 
invention begets another is strikingly illustrated in the 
case of mowers and reapers. The value of these im- 
portant machines has been greatly enhanced by the in- 
vention of other machines for putting them in order. A 
dull mower is a disappointment, and a minor invention 
was needed to make the greater one complete. Machine 
knife-grinders of various styles have been produced ; 
that known as the Farmer's Favorite Emery Grinder has 
received special commendations. The arrangements for 
holding the knife-bar and the mounting of the grinder 
are such that one person can operate it, and secure prop- 
er bevels and edges to the sections. It needs no argu- 
ment to show that the durability of a mower, reaper, or 
harvester is largely dependent upon the ease with which 
the knives do their work, and blunt edges here mean wear 
and tear elsewhere. The makers of the Farmer's Favor- 
ite also offer a sharpener for lawn-mowers, for which 
similar excellence is claimed. 

Bees and Fruit.—Every season we have letters 
asking how bees can be prevented from injuring grapes, 
peaches, and other fruit. There is no evidence that 
honey-bees do injure these fruits. The mouth parts of 
the bee are not strong enough to penetrate their tough 
skins. The most carefal observations of such men 
as Langstroth, Quinby, Root, and others, have not found 
the honey-bee to be the aggressor. But when the skin 
of the fruit is once pierced by wasps, hornets, or birds, 
then the honey-bee comes for a share of the juices thus 
exposed ; and while it is often the receiver, it is never 
the real thief—or rather burglar. This is a matter of 
great importance to fruit growers ; but before they com- 
plain of the bee-keepers, !et them examine the matter and 
see how far their losses are due to the honey-bee, and how 
far to their wild relatives, the various wasps and hornets. 

Moles.—If any one has successfully exterminated 
moles by the use of any trap, will he please tell us what 
trap, and if a non-patented one, give usasketch and 
description? If any have succeeded by using poison, 
will they tell us what poison, and how applied? In- 


quiries continue to come as to moles, and we would like | 
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to be able to give a satiéfactory answer. We’ havé not 
yet seen a trap that was worth more than its weight as 
old iron, Our only help isa cat ; she is not patented, 
and is not for sale. She has not exterminated the moles, 
but has kept them in such subjection that they are not 
the pest that they were. We wish others’ experience on 
the mole question, which is often an important one. 

Lawn-Mowers—The Excelsior.—“G. W 
C.” We would no more undertake to decide as to which 
is “the best” lawn-mower than we would indicate 
which is the best sewing-machine or field mowing- 
machine. There are several styles of all of these ma- 
chines so nearly perfect that cach one ‘thinks ‘the 
one he happens to have is the best. But after several 
years’ experience with the Excelsior Lawn-Mower, we 
can commend it as thoroughly satisfactory in the char- 
acter of the work and the ease of doing it. The large 
demand for the Excelsior abroad shows its superiority 
over the clumsy machines made in Europe, and we are 
informed that the foreign trade is increasing. in a man- 
ner most gratifying to the makers, 





The Winchester Repeating Fire Arms 
deserve the very high estimation in which they are held 
by experienced riflemen. We have nsed them on many 
hunting trips over the plains and throngh the parks of 
Colorado and Wyoming, and found them very accurate 
and reliable. They are specially valuable in hunting 
antelope at long or short range. We have freqnently 
been able to discharge a dozen or more shots at a band be- 
fore they could get out of reach. The heavy calibre Win- 
chester brings down onr largest game at long distances, 


Cement Floor fora Stable.—‘‘J. P.,” La. 
grange Co., Ind. A cement floor fora stable should be 
made strong. Concrete of stone and cement, well 
rammed down and svaked with hot gas tar would be best 
for a cow stable. A horse stable should be paved with 
cobble stones, well rammed down and filled in with ce- 
ment worked in among the stones with a stiff broom. 
Gas tar will then make it water-proof and harden it, 





Cosmoline,.—tThis, not as some have supposed, 
some secret componnd, but is the trade name. for one. of 
the articles obtained from petroloum, Crude petroleum 
is a wonderful natural compound of a number of. well 
marked substances, among which are the very light and 
exceeding imflammabl¢ liquids, gasoline, naphtha, etc., a 
heavier liquid which we know as kerosene, still heavier 
oils, and finally some solid substances, one of which, 
much like wax, is called paraffin. Of late the medicinal 
qualities and the uses in pharmacy of these petrolenm 
products have been. investigated, especially..in Europe. 
So far as the solid products go, paraffin and similar snb- 
stances, their resistance to ali change when exposed to 
the air makes them especially suitable to external appli- 
cations, and they probably will enpersede the various 
animal and vegetable fats now used in ointments, Cos- 
moline is the trade name for one of the nearly solid 
petroleum compounds, as kerosene is for one of the 
liquids. The use of this and similar preparations de- 
rived from petroleum, is commended in a recent “ Medi- 
cal and Surgical Reporter,” and those of our associates 
who have used it speak in high terms of its efficacy as 
an external application to raw surfaces, burns, and 
wherever a soothing ointment is desirable, 

To Prevent Wheat Lodging on Mucky 
Soil,—‘“ A. J. A.,” Goodhue Co., Minn. Lime may be 
usefully applied upon mucky soils to prevent wheat lodg- 
ing. Wood ashes are useful on such soils, 


The Shaker Separator and Engine.—We 
are so accustomed to associate the name of Blymyer 
with sugar and syrup machinery that it seems rather 
strange to receive from the Blymyer Manufacturing Co. 
a neat and handsomely illustrated pamphlet, that says 
nothing about sugar or any other form of sweetness, but 
is solely devoted to the merits of the Shaker Separator, 
and the motive powers for working it, It may be neces- 
sary to tell some old-fashioned farmers that a “ sepa- 
rator’’ is a threshing-machine; the use of that name is 
now becoming very general, and has the advantage, if no 
other, of making one word serve instead of two. From 
the well-known thoroughness of the Blymyer Co. in 
other manufactures, we have no doubt of the excellence 
of the Shaker Separator. The machine as compared with 
the old style of thresher appears ridiculously small, yet 
when we are assured that it will thresh and clean from 
20 to 50 bushels of wheat, according to the power used, 
in an hour. it is evidently large enough. The makers 
claim to have produced a machine which can be sold at a 
price that will allow a farmer to have his own threslier, 
and of a size that can be worked in the barn, enabling 
him to thresh his grain when convenient. Horse powers 
of different styles are made by the Company, who also 
make the “‘ Queen City,” a portable farm steam-engine, 
which we described and figured in October, 1877. 
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The Currant Fruit Worm.—“ 4G. §.,” Oak- 
Ville, Ont. The insect figured in March last is no doubt 
the same as the one you have found so destructive to 
**the wild gooseberries in the backwoods of Canada.” 
There are many cases in which insects heretofore known 
only on wild plants have become, by the advance of set- 
tlemente, introduced to cultivated plants, and there, meet- 
ing with an abundant supply of food, have increased with 
such rapidity as to bring them into notice. Should your 
insect that so generally injures the fruit of the wild 
gooseberry, prove to be different from the one figured,we 
shall be glad to know it and to receive specimens. 





A Good Garden Reel.—It very rarely happens 
that we state a want but some reader kindly supplies it. 
When in the ** Notes About Work,” in the Kitchen and 
Market Garden, we mentioned the general frailty and 
worthlessness of the garden reels offered for sale, we felt 
sure that it would bring out 
sume suggestions for making 
a better one. Very promptly 
there comes R. Foster, Cuya- 
hoga Co., Ohio, whese experi- 
ence with boughten reels has 
been like our own, with a 
drawing of a reel made by him- 
self, which is here engraved. 
The reel is of wood, with 
an iron spindle. To make 
the wooden or spool portion, 


— 











the central shaft is worked with a shave, or, better turned 
ina lathe from a piece of wood 9 inches long; the end 
pieces, 6 inches in diameter, are of inch board, and firm- 
ly fastened to each end of the shaft. The central iron is 
two feet long and of 5 iron; this, as shown at one side, 
has a head at the top, and 11 inches from this end has a 
thread cut and furnished with a nut; a hole of the proper 
size is bored throngh the reel to receive this iron, and 
the nut is put on to hold it in place. The lower end of 
this fron is pointed, to enter the ground easily, and a 
sharp-pointed pin, with an eye, is provided for the other 
end of the line. Mr. F. says that a reel of this size will 
hold 300 feet of ordinary garden line, and having a broad 
surface to push upon, is easily pressed into hard ground. 
When sufficient line has been run out, it is stopped by 
taking a few turns around the iron rod. 





Premiums at Fairs.--In a large number of 
cases it is not the money value of the premium that grati- 
fies the recipient ; it isthe fact that a premium was given 
at all. Now that Fair schedules are being—or should be— 
considered, and published, we would suggest to those 
having the matter in charge, that a number of societies 
offer as premiums a year’s subscription to the American 
Agriculturist, and also Agricultural and Rural Books, and 
that those which have done this in a smal! way at first, 
have found it so satisfactory that they have added to the- 
number of premiums of this kind and that this custom is 
increasing. Snch premitims de vastly more to promote 
the objects of the society than mere money prizes. Aside 
from the fact that one can not fail to be greatly benefited 
by the teachings of the American Agriculturist, its regu- 
lat coming once a month, is a frequent reminder of the 
Society and its Fair, and thus the interest of the recipient 
of the prize in the fair at which it was given, is kept alive 
the whole year. The case is similar with well chosen 
books, which will be frequently consulted. If the officers 
who have yet to arrange their premium lists will think of 
this matter, they will see that they can in no other way 
make the money at their disposal go so far, and at the 
same time do so much good, as to award a large share of 
it in the manner here suggested. In arranging the pre- 
miums it should not be forgotten that the household as 
well as the farm proper is to be thought of. There is 
hardly a house-keeper who would not prefer to have the 
dollar or two awarded for the best bread or other house- 
hold achievement, in the form of one of Miss Corson’s 
works on cookery, or in some other similarly nseful 
work on household matters. The Publishers are ready to 
make special terms for the American Agriculturie or 
for books to be used for premiums. 





Whitman’s Fountain Pump.—aAs a portable 
apparatus for throwing water by hand the Fountain 
Pump combines many excellencies. It is remarkably 
compact, neat, and ingenious in construction, and so 
simple that it can hardly get out of order. It is worked 
with great ease, and for the size, throws a large quantity 
of water or other liquid. For all horticultural purposes, 
not only for watering, but for applying various washes 
and insect poisons to plants and trees, whether in-doors 
or out, it has become a standard article, as we find it in 





the catalogues of the leading dealers of the country. As 
a fire extinguisher, ready for use in an emergency, and 
enabling one to place water where it is needed, it has 
proved its efficiency on several occasions. An acquaint- 


| ance of several years with the Fountain Pump—for- 


tunately for every other use than the last mentioned— 
allows us to speak of it in terms of commendation. 

Barracks tor Hay.—‘R. W. W.,” Nashville, 
Tenn. Barracks for hay or grain may be built very 
cheaply. A plan was given in the American Agricultur- 
ist for July, 1878. A cheaper method is to use four poles 
set in the ground, make a roof of lighter poles, and cov- 
er it with thatch. This might cost only $5, or even less. 


_ Basket Items continued on page 199. 








Bee Notes for May. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 


> 

In the preparation of these ‘‘Notes,” I endeavor to 
make them very simple and practical. 
difficult for those who have had long experience in 
any particular pursuit, to realize that its details are not 
as familiar to all others, as to them- 
selves ; and I may sometimes omit 
some minor points,or fail to be minute 
enough in my directions to meet the 
wants of all. Hence, I shall be glad to 
reply to any questions on omitted 
points that may be addressed to me. 
There are thousands of people 
who might, if so disposed, secure the 
honey that is wasting at their doors, 
by keeping a colony or two of bees, 
and I would show how this may be 
done with little expense. It is, of 
course, impossible within the limits 
here allowed, to give more than the 
most simple directions. Every person 
who proposes to keep even a single 
swarm of bees, should have a good 
practical work on the subject. Bee- 
keeping is no longer a question of “ luck.”’ but is an art 
governed by fixed rules. and must be studied as such, to 
besuccessfal. In February and April, I have endeavored 
to make clear the requisites as regards hives and box- 
es, and to give minute directions for preparing them. 


PURCHASING BEES. 


The next point is, to secure the bees with which to 
commence. The present month is unquestionably the 
best time in northern latitudes to purchase bees. It is 
my custom to buy just before apple blossoms appear, and 
move the hives at once; if they are to be transferred 
from box-hives to movable frame hives, this is the time 
to do it. For many reasons it would be better for 
most beginners to procure their bees already in movable 
comb hives, and in proper condition to take advantage of 
the flow of honey which will soon follow. If the buyer 
has had sufficient practice, or has familiarized himself 
with the necessary process, transferring the bees from 
box-hives to those with movable frames may be done 
according to directions given in the American Agricul- 


‘turist for May, 1876. 


MOVING BEES. 


If bees are to be moved but a short distance, and in the 
cool part of the day, pieces of sleazy muslin, or any thin 


cloth may be used to confine them. Turn the hive bot- | 


tom up, and tack | 
,; and interesting, as well as somewhat instructive, 





the cloth over, 
folding it firmly 
at each corner. 
If they are to 
be moved longer 
distances, wire- 
cloth must be 
used instead. If 
the weather is 
very warm, the 
wire-cloth should be bulged in such a manner that 
the bees may come above the combs and receive 
more air. Do not think you cannot keep bees, because 
you cannot buy them in your immediate vicinity. I have 
successfully moved hives for 50 miles in an ordinary 
spring wagon, and hundreds of miles by rail in a com- 
mon freight car. A year or two ago I shipped a colony 
from my apiary to Santa Fe. New Mexico. The last 400 
miles, or more, it was carried on a freight wagon, and 
yet it arrived in perfect condition. 














2.—FRAME OF COMB FOUNDATION. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


If bees are to be transferred from box hives to mova- 
ble frames, and all drone comb rejected (as it should be), 
there will not be worker comb enough to fill all the 
frames. Such deficiencies should be supplied by placing 
sheets of Worker-comb Foundation in the empty frames, 


Fig. 
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It is, however, | 


| roof of a building. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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re 
This will obviate the danger of the frames being filled 
with drone-comb by the bees. I had hoped to give a fall 
description of this new invention of Artificial Comb Fen 
dation, and the manner in which it is prepared, bat i 
cumstances have prevented. I will simply say that it ra 
constructed from the wax made from waste pieces of 
comb. The wax is formed into thin sheets, ang passed 
between rollers which give it the exact form of the base 
of worker combs with starters—i. ¢., the side wallsof the 
cells already started by a slight ridge of wax, Fig. 1 shows 
the machine for making comb foundation, and fis 2a 
card of it, fastened in the frame. Its advantages tte 
many, the principal one being the ability to secnre 
straight and perfect worker combs, 

Instead of using boxes, many will desire to secure 
their surplus honey in a liquid form, using for the pur- 
pose the honey extractor, with which the honey may be 
thrown from the combs, after which these may be re. 
turned to the hives for refilling. Directions for extracting 
will be fonnd in the American Agriculturist, for Tune, 
1876. These comb foundations will be found usefyl in 
filling extra frames for this purpose, 








STANDS AND ROOFS, 


It is best that the stands for bees should be near the 
ground, and in a place as much sheltered from the wind 











-—-MACHINE FOR MAKING FOUNDATION, 


as the surroundings will permit. For a stand, I prefer 
two pieces of 4X4 scantling, laid directly upon the 
ground, and the hive set upon them. While this is the 
most desirable situation, bees may be kept, if circum- 
stances require, in any attic or out-building by arranging 
a proper entrance to the hive. Or, as is often practised 
in cities or large towns, they may be placed upon the 
Each hive should have a good roof 
to protect it from the weather, unless when set under 
shelter as above mentioned. A good illustration of a 
suitable roof may be found in the Notes for January, 1877. 


———_ 


The Corn Crop—Fertilizers. 


+ gy. te 

May is the great planting month in much the 
largest portion of the chief corn-growing regions. 
At the South, the work is mainly over; in the 
Northern border States and British Territories, a 
good deal of planting will be donein June. We 
give considerable space in the present paper to this 
particular crop, which is one of the important agri- 
cultural products of our country, and particularly 
to the questions of fertilizers. —On pages 183-4 are 
some notes from recent, analyses. <A careful study 
and comparison of the figures will supply curious 


suggestions as to the relative feeding values of dif- 
ferent varieties of corn. 





Within a few years a greatly increased interest 
has sprung up in some of the older States, and es- 
pecially in New England, in regard to the com 
crop; and the tendency now is to a belief that, 
taking into account freight from the West, the in- 
troduction of improved fertilizers, the condition of 
the soil, and the relative values and yields of other 
crops, Eastern farmers can compete with Western 
farmers better in raising corn than in any other 
leading crop. It is argued, that by the judicious 
use of the right fertilizers, the yield per acre is 60 
increased at a moderate cost for the fertilizers, that 
in many, if not in most cases, the Eastern farmer 
can now raise, and put in his own bin, a bushel of 
corn cheaper than he can buy it from the West, 
after paying freight and other charges. ° 

GORN FERTILIZERS—WHAT EXPERIMENTERS SAY. 


Last year we proposed a series of definite experi- 
ments with fertilizers, somewhat like those of this 
year. These were tried on corn by numerous care~ 
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ful farmers, from Maine to North Carolina, on a vari- 
ety of soils, good, bad, and indifferent, but mostly 
r, Prof. Atwater has given, in March, page 91, 
and in this number, this page, some of the results. 
We will summarize here for the general reader, a 
few of the apparent lessons derived, but recommend 
a careful study of Prof. A.’s articles and tables. 





average, the largest increase in the yield 

ion aha, was obtained from using the 

. “eomplete ” chemical fertilizers, applied at the 
rate of $15.38 per acre (including $5 per ton added 

for freight and handling the fertilizers). The next 

best average yield was with farm manures, viz., 46 

pushels per acre. But the most profitable yield was 

from those chemical fertilizers which supplied 

phosphoric acid and potash, with no nitrogen added, 

viz., 300 lbs. superphosphate (dissolved burned 

bones) with 200 Ibs. muriate of potash. Costof the 

two, $8.75.* Yield of corn from their use, 43 bush- 

els of shelled corn. . (Cost of corn, a trifle over 20 

cents per bushel, deducting nothing for increased 

value of stalks—the labor of planting and tillage 

being about the same as for a smal] crop.)—In a 

few cases 150 lbs. of muriate of potash produced 

quite as good results. Sharp buyers can probably 

obtuin 300 Ibs. of first quality superphosphate, and 

150 Ibs. muriate of potash, for about $7.25, If this 

mixture averaged a8 above, viz., 43 bushels shelled 

corn, the cost would be under J7 cents per bushel. 
In these estimates we charge the whole cost of the 
fertilizer to the first crop of corn, allowing nothing 
for the after effects, which is of no small account. 





It should be borne in mind that the above fertil- 
jzers enable the corn to gather a good deal of nitro- 
gen; that when the corn is fed at home a large part 
of this nitrogen goes back into the soil in the form 
of manure, to enrich it for other crops; that this 
will often nearly, or quite repay the cost of the fer- 
tilizers, and that if cotton-seed meal, linseed cake, 
palm-nut meal, or bran, be fed with the corn, they 
will not only supply the nitrogen that the corn- 
stalks lack to make them excellent fodder, but wil) 
also make rich manure at smail cost to bring up 
the farm to high fertility. These are matters wel] 
worthy the careful consideration of every thought- 
ful farmer. 





In stating the above general results of the experi- 
ments, it is to be added, that in raany cases potash 
salts did not pay; in a few, superphosphate 
did not pay ; while nitrogen in nitrate of soda, or 
sulphate of ammonia, or other forms, rarely repaid 
its cost. Some one fertilizer paid best in one 
cage, and another in another. Some soils are too 
wet, or too dry, too loose, or too compact, to make 
any fair returns ; but on soils capable of doing any- 
thing with manure, with at all favorable weather, 
the fertilizer that fitted the particular soils and 
their condition, brought very large profits—from 
two to ten-fold the cost of the fertilizers applied ; 
and this in the first crop, allowing nothing for 
future benefit to both soil and manure. One aiin 
of our proposed experiments this year is to try to find 
out, as far as possible, WHAT fertilizers do fit particu- 
lar soils, 





The upshot of the whole matter is just here: In 
the older States, and wherever the soils are depre- 
ciated by cropping, and especially where they are 
pretty well worn out, artificial fertilizers are indis- 
pensable, in the absence of abundant farm ma- 
tures, and the ones that fit the demands of the soil 
and crop, must be profitable as a rule. 





Taking the experiments as a guide, while the 
mixture of superphosphate with potash salts gener- 
ally gives the most profitable returns for their cost, 
if one wishes the largest possible yield per acre, it 
may be well to put with the phosphoric acid and 
potash, some nitrogen in the form of nitrate of 





* Superphosphate (dissolved bone black) costs $30 to $35 
per ton—Mauriate of Potash, (‘80 per cent’) $85 per ton. 
300 Ibs. Superphosphate, at $35 per ton... .$5.25 
00 Ibs. Muriate of Potash, at $35 per ton.. 3.50 ' 98,75 





soda, or better, perhaps, in the form of good Peru- 
vian guano—using per acre one of the following: 


300 Ibs. superphosphate, 
200 Ibs. muriate of potash, 
150 Ibs. nitrate of soda. 


or, 
200 Ibs. superphosphate, 
150 Ibs, muriate of potash, 
or, 300.1bs. Lobos guane, 
250 Ibs, saperpoopnele, 
150 Ibs. muriate of potash, 
200 lbs. Standard Peruvian 
guano. 


The amount of each of these fertilizers required 
per acre, may be less or more than the above, ac- 
cording as the soil is in good condition, or very 
poor. The fertilizers are supposed to be finely 
ground, well mixed, spread broad-cast, and har- 
rowed in before planting. One half of these may 
be so applied, and the other half be scattered 
thinly in the hill at planting, and covered with a 
little earth so as not to come in contact with the 
tender young roots, and thus injure their growth. 








Science Applied to Farming, LI. 


Fertilizers for Corn.—Lessons from the Field 
Experiments. 

In his excellent new book, ‘ Talks on Manures,”’ 
Mr. Harris, says, ‘‘ We know less about the manu- 
rial requirements of Indian Corn than almost any 
other crop we cultivate.’? The main question is the 
nitrogen supply—whether, like other cereals (wheat, 
barley, oats, grasses, etc.), corn has but little power 
to get nitrogen from natural sources, and requires 
nitrogenous fertilizers; or, whether, like legumi- 
nous plants (clover, beans, peas, etc.), corn can 
gather the nitrogen for itself; that is, whether corn 
is, like wheat, an exhausting crop, or like clover, a 
renovating crop. Mr. Harris is rather inclined to 
class it with the cereals, but mentions some facts 
which indicate that in feeding capacity it is more like 
the leguminous plants. If the latter is the case, then 
Indian corn grown and consumed on the farm, will, 
“like clover, enrich the land...the corn will gather 
up the nitrogen that the wheat crop cannot appro- 
priate, and when the corn and stalks are fed, some 90 
per cent of the nitrogen will be left in the manure.’’ 

Mr. Lawes has written a letter to the Secretary of 
the New Jersey Board of Agriculture, and also 
another letter to Mr. Harris, discussing this same 
question, and insisting, as Mr. Harris also does, 
upon the need of experiments to test it. He says, 
“It is of very great importance to know to what 
extent Indian corn follows the same law [as the 
cereals]; that is to say, on a soil which, under a 
liberal supply of potash and phosphoric acid, will 
yield 20, 30, or 40 bushels of corn, what increase is 
obtained by a liberal supply of ammoniaor nitrates?” 
Mr. Lawes is inclined to class corn with the cereals, 
though he would expect that with mineral fertiliz- 
ers it would, during its longer period of growth, 
get more food from soil and air, and, especially, 
more nitrogen,and give a larger produce than wheat. 

Formulas for Corn Fertilizers. 

In a letter to the Treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Agriculture *, Mr. Lawes, 
says, ‘‘The best possible manure for all the 
graminaceous crops—wheat, barley, maize, oats, 
sugar-cane, rice, pasture grass—is a mixtute of su- 
perphosphate of lime and nitrate of soda... .Pot- 
ash is generally found in sufficient quantities in 
soils, and the artificial supply is not required.” 

' The Ville Formula for Corn. 

Ville urges what he calls “‘ complete fertilizers ”’ 
containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash and 
sulphate of lime, and he regulates the proportions 
by the assumed power of. the plant to gét its food 
from soil and air, and the.special effects of the dif- 
ferent fertilizing substances uponit. He classes 
corn with sugar-cane, sorghum, turnips, rutabagas 
and artichokes; for which he makes phosphoric 
acid the ‘‘dominant” or most efficient ingredient. 
Belov is his formula for an acre of corn with 
the amounts of valuable ingredients and their cost 
in the forms he recommends. The last column 
gives the cost in equally good but cheaper materials, 
like nitrate of soda, guano, bone and potash 





* Bulletin of the Bussey Institution, I, 181. From 
later writings of Mr. Lawes, I think he would not insist 
upon the-universal application of the above remarks 
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concerning potash, 





salts, which, with many important facts: in agri- 
cultural chemistry, his system’ curiously ignores. 
The Stockbridge Formula for Corn. 

Professor Stockbridge’s formulas are calculated 
to furnish the amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash which the crop is found by analy- 
sis, on the average to contain, Thus he recommends 
for Indian corn ;* ‘To produce 50 bushels of the 
grain, and its natural proportion of stover to the 
acre, more than the natural yield cf the soil; and 
in like proportions for other quantities, use’’—the 
formula below. To the formula I append cost of 
materials as recommended by Prof. Stockbridge, 
and the cost of same ingredients in cheaper forms, 
basing estimates, here, as elsewhere, upon current 
market rates, with $5 per ton added for freight and 
handling. To resume then, we have the following: 

Fertilizers For Corn, 
MR. LAWES. 

‘Best Possible Manure.” ‘ Mixture of Superphosphate 

and Nitrate of Soda.”’ 


VILLE FORMULA. cost. In 

In for- cheapest 

Materials erucre. Ingredients. mula. form. 
Nitrate of potash, 190 Ibs. } Nitrogen, 24 Ibs $9.20 § 4.80 
Acid ete ate + Phos. Acid, 81. Ibs. 9.45 9.45 
of lime........... 540'1bs. ) Potash, 79 lbs..... 7.00 3.56 
Sulphate of lime, 360 Ibs. 144 1.44 
$2709 $19.5 


STOCKBRIDGE FORMULA 
“To produce 30 bushels above the natural yield of the soil.” 


i Pa In 

n JOT: cheapest 
whoteon 64 1bs 3500 $12 80 
Phos. acid, s1Ibs.. 4.34 4.34 
Potash, 77 lbs..... 8.46 3.46 


B30 920.0 

The Ville and Stockbridge formulas differ from 
Mr. Lawes’ recipe in supplying potash. Ville adds 
plaster also.—Prof. Stockbridge differs from Ville, 
in that he, (1), ignores the plant’s feeding capacity 
and the specific effects of the different materials 
upon it; (2), considers only the composition ; (3), ac- 
cordingly gives nitrogen the dominant place instead 
of phosphoric acid—putting little of the latter in his 
formula, but so much nitrogen as to make its cost 
over three-fifths of the whole ; (4), omits the plaster. 

‘What our Experimenters Have to Say ? 

The men who made the experiments last season 
have furnished us more light by far, on some of 
these points, than I have been able to find in all the 
data to which I can get access, from this country 
and from Europe. A brief outline of the results of 
27 trials on corn—with nitrate of soda, superphos- 
phate, and potash salts, each alone, two by two, 
and all three together, on various soils, some very 
good, others fair, and more very poor, in good 
weather and bad, from Maine to North Carolina— 
was given in the March article, page 91. The 
effects of the individual ingredients, as shown by 
the averages for each experiment of the increased 
yields on the several plots were, in brief, as follows :t 

Phosphoric acid in 8 experiments was decidedly the 
regulating ingredient—the crops responding uni- 
formly to the superphosphate, and paying compara- 
tively little attention. to the other materials. In 14 
experiments it took a less important, but still promi- 
nent place. In‘5 experiments it produced ittle or 
no effect, the average increase with the superphos- 
phate on the several plots being, tn each case; less 
than 4 bushels per acre. ee 

Potash in 4 experiments, held decidedly the 
dominant position ; in 14 others the-potash salts 
were more or less efficient, in 9,the increase with 
them was_less than 4 bushels per acre, 

Nitrogen took, in no experiment, the regulatiag 
place. In 16 the nitrate of'soda was more or less 
useful ; in 11 the increase fell below 4 bu. per acre, 

The phosphoric acid and potash ‘together, No. V., 
(No. F, of this year’s set), costing at the rate of 
$9.75 per acre, brought a larger yield than either of 
the two with nitrogen—the average with these 
‘mixed minerals” being 48 bushels peracre. This 
was the most profitable fertilizer of all. The com- 
plete fertilizers, No. VI.,(G of this year), contain- 
ing all three, and costing $15.38 per acre, brought 
the largest average yield, 48% bushels per acre, and 


Materials per acre. 
Sulph. of ammonia, 320 Ibs. ? 
Superphosphate.. ..248 Ibs. 
Muriate of potash, 154 Ibs. § 





* Report of the Mass. Agriculture College, 1876, p. 35. 
+The experimental fertilizers, ‘Set A** and ‘No, 





: XII,” of last year, were the same as “* No, 3” this year. 
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thus excelled the farm manures, which were vari- 
able in amount and quality, but brought on the 
average 46 bushels, The variations with the same 
fertilizer in different experiments were very wide. 


Does Corn Demand Nitrogenous Fertilizers P 
in the above experiments, Corn (1) responded 
less to the nitrogen than to either of the other 
elements ; (2) did well with the mineral mixture, 
No. F, and (3) was but little helped by the addition 
of nitrate of sodain No.G. All of these facts im- 
ply that corn can do a good deal toward gathering 
its own nitrogen from the soil, and perhaps from 
the air. To test this question more thoroughly, a 
special series of experiments were undertaken by 
Prof. Farrington, of the Maine Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Messrs. Bartholemew and Sage, of Con- 
necticut. Eighteen different fertilizing mixtures 
were used, each on one-tenth of an acre. The first 
eight were essentially the same as Set No. 3 of this 
year, except that the muriate of potash was re- 
duced to 150 Ibs. per acre. The amounts of phos- 
phoric acid and potash were about such as occur 
in a crop of 50 to 56 bushels per acre. The nitro- 
gen was applied in successive portions of 24, 48, and 
72 lbs., or one-third, two-thirds, and the whole 
amount found inthe same crop. The nitrogen was 
supplied in different forms, in nitrate of soda, in 
su'phate of ammonia, in dried blood, in a mixture of 
ail three, and in Peruvian guano. As regards the 
effects of nitrogen in different forms, the Peruvian 
guano brought the largest increase ; the mixture of 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and dried 
blood next; then followed in order of valuable 
effects produced: nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 
monia, and last and worst of all, dried blood. 
The guano appears at a somewhat unfair advan- 
tage, however, because it had rather more phos- 
phoric acid than the other mixtures, but this 
consideration is partly counterbalanced by its low 
cost. Estimating a bushel of corn, with its stalks 
and roots, to contain 13 Ibs. nitrogen, and to be 
worth 80 cents, the effects of the nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers in all the experiments, general and special, 
may be summarized as follows, remembering that 
the superphosphate and potash salt, “ mixed min- 
erals,” supplied the amounts of phosphoric acid 
and potash ina crop of 50 to 56 bushels, which 
would also contain about 72 Ibs. of nitrogen: 


The Crop 
With Averaged and Contained 


Mixed Minerals alone. 42.9 bushels. 57.2 Ibs. Nitrogen. 
Mixed Minerals, plus 24 
Ibs. Rurogen... ..+ee 48.8 bushels. 65.0 Ibs. Nitrogen. 
Mixed Minerals. plus 48 
trogen........ 50.5 bushels. 67.3 Ibs. Nitrogen. 
Mixed Minerals, plus 72 
f . ®.2 bushels. 69.9 Ibs. Nitrogon. 


The crop was but little helped by nitrogen in the 
fertilizers, and evidently gathered a good deal 
from natural sources. This appears more clearly. 
if we look at it another way : 





} 








With Nitrogen. Theincrease 
Innum- — | The average | of nitrogen 
ber of | Amount | Contained in| increase of | in the crop 
trials. |per acre. Crop of |. Cornwas | was 





29 | 24 tbe. | 18 bushels. | 5.9 bushels. | 7,91 
15 48 Ibs. | 86 bushels. | 7.6 bushels. | 9.1 1] 
9 72 Ibs. | 54 bushels. | 9.8 bushels. 12.4 


Or, from the pecuniary standpomt : 


Da. 
ibs. 


Tbs. 











In Tri- The Nitrogen The ave 
ais. Sor| failed to\r lose 
num- Ry 1 eBoy Pout? te ‘can we 
ber. |Amounts.| Costing. * | grials. | als wae. 
29 24 Ibs. 50 8 21 90 
15 4 Ibs. fo 1 1 "3 
9 72 Ibs, 16.50 0 9 8,51 




















The nitrogen increased the crop enough to cover 
its cost in 9 trials out of 53. The pecuniary loss 
was greater in proportion as more of the nitrogen 
was used. With mineral fertilizers alone, the crop 
gathered by the above estimate, on the average, 57 
ibs. of nitrogen per acre. If the corn were fed out 
on the farm, the bulk of the nitrogen would go into 
the manure—according to Mr. Harris’ estimate, with 
careful husbanding, nine-tenths. Allowing only 
three-fourths to be saved and used, the amount of 
nitrogen thus returned to the soil would at ordinary 
market rates cost as much as the fertilizer used for 
the crops 

I am too well aware of the defects of this system 
of experimenting, and of the danger of basing con- 
elusions upon insufficient dete, to attempt to for 


mulate any positive theories from these experi- 
ments. It may not be amiss, however, to note 
some of the ways in which the experiments agree 
or disagree with the doctrines referred to above. 
The Best Fertilizers for Corn 
depend, first of all, upon soil and season. Leaving 
these out of account, and judging from the experi- 
ments: (1) We should expect the largest crops with 
a mixture of superphosphate, potash salts, and 
nitrate of soda; or better, with nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, and dried blood, instead of 
nitrate of soda alone; or, perhaps, better still, when 
the cost of the materials is taken into account, with 
a mixture of Peruvian guano and potash salts, If 
the higher ‘10 per cent ammonia” grades of 
guano is used, it would be well to put in some 
superphosphate or dissolved bone to increase the 
phosphoric acid. With the lower grades, contain- 
ing 4 to 6 per cent of ammonia, and 15 to 18 per 
cent of phosphoric acid, muriate of potash would 
suffice. (2) The mixture of 300 lbs. superphos- 
phate, and 150 lbs. muriate of potash, was the most 
profitable one used. This, at 1# cents per lb., for 
superphosphate, and the same for the potash salt, 
would cost $7,874, a low price for a fertilizer for an 
acre of corn. 

The superphosphate brought paying returns in 
about three-fourths of the experiments, the potash 
salts in one-half, and the nitrogen none, except a 
few cases where the smallest quantities were applied. 

The Experiments and Mr. Lawes’ Recipe. 

The mixture of superphosphate and nitrate of 
soda, recommended by Mr. Lawes, often did well, 
and often‘failed. It was rendered safer by the ad- 
dition of the potash salts, and more profitable by 
omission of the nitrate of soda. 

The Experiments and the Ville Formula. 

Phosphoric acid, which Ville makes the “ domi- 
nant” for corn, was often, and potash occasionally, 
the most effective ingredient. It is a question how 
often so much of superphosphate or of plaster as 
Ville recommends would be profitable. 
of supplying nitrogen and potash in so costly a 
form as saltpeter is economically absurd. 

The Experiments and the Stockbridge 

Formula. 

In circumstances like those of the experiments, 
the phosphoric acid in the Stockbridge formula 
would be sometimes, the potash often, and the 
nitrogen generally, used ata loss. So little phos- 
phoric acid as the formula provides would be ill 
advised, and so much nitrogen wasteful in the ex- 
treme. 

Formulas in General. 

Finally the experiments lustrate two important 
truths :—1. A formula for any crop, to fit all cases 
economically, is simply out of the question, and 
must remain so as long as soils and seasons con- 
tinue to differ. 2. With the right materials in the 
right places, chemical farming is profitable business. 

Still, when a man does not know what his soil 
and crop need, it may often be better policy to buy 
“ complete’? fertilizers and pay the penalty of lack 
of knowledge in the purchase of superfluous ma- 
terial than risk the loss of his crop. Formulas are 
irrational, but they mark the first step in the pro- 
gress toward rational manuring. W.O. ATWATER, 

Weslegan University, Middletown, Conn. 





The Rockaway Grain-Fan, 


pd 

A good fan is 2 good thing. By thorough work 
it can add to the price of each bushel of grain sent 
to market, and what is of quite as much import- 
ance, it can (like the boy Franklin’s ‘‘ grace over 
the whole barrel of pork ’’), so clean the seed-grain 
that there will be very few weed-seeds to be re- 
moved from the harvested crop. Nearly every 
farmer complains of the weeds, but few are aware 
of the extent to which they sow the seeds of these 
very weeds. In March of iast year, page 108, we 
showed engravings of no less than ten different 
seeds of weeds that may be, and frequently are, 
sown with clover. It is the same with other seeds, 
and-in putting in grain that has not been properly 
cleaned, the farmer cultivates the weeds just as 
. much es be does his wheat or barley. We have be- 
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fore referred to the excellence of the “ Rockaws.» 
and a pretty thorough experience with it the 
season, allows us to repeat with emphasis what 
has been said in its favor. The engraving of the 
Rockaway Fan shows one of its peculiaritj 
compactness, a point second only to the excelleneg 
of its interior arrangement. This fan is by no 
means a new machine, as it has been before the 
public for over twenty-five years, and the number 
of successive premiums it has taken at fairs show 
that in whatever improvements may be made in 
fans, the Rockaway has kept pace with the b 
and the list of its successes at fairs is one that the 
makers of any machine may be proud of. The test 
of excellence in a fan is its ability to separate seeds 
that are closely alike in size. A weed-seed, while 
its shape may be so culike that of grain that the 





THE ROCKAWAY GRAIN FAN. 


two may present a very different appearance, may, 
nevertheless, be of so nearly the same diameter as 
to make it very difficult to separate the two. This 
is the case with the seed of the “Partridge Pea,” 
the seed of a plant (Cassia Chamecrista) so abund- 
ant in Virginia and southward, as to be the chief 
pest of the wheat-growers. To separate this seed 
from the wheat is regarded as the severest possible 
test for a fan, and the makers of the Rockaway 
put forth its ability to do this as one of its highest 
excellencies. Rapidity and ease of motion are 
here joined with thoroughness in work. 





Steam Engines for Farm Use, 


If one has occasion to select an engine for agri- 
ricifitural purposes, he. will be surprised at the 
great variety of style and make there is to choose 
from. Some establishments make only stationary, 
others only portable engines while many supply 
both kinds. Though the manufacture is a com- 
paratively recent one, it is already a very important 
branch of industry, and the improvements in the 
direction of simplicity and safety are frequent and 
important. Among the oldest engines for farm 
use in this country are those made by the Water- 
town (N. Y.) Steam Engine Co. So long ago as 
1850 the predecessors of the present company re- 
ceived the medal of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, since which time the establish- 
ment has continued to increase its works and to 
improve its engines, both stationary and portable. 
Among the points of superiority claimed for this 
portable engine are: The engine is placed upon 
a substantial bed that relieves the boiler of all 
strain while it is working, and allows the engine 
to be removed and placed on a separate founda- 
tion if desired. The cylinder is so protected 
as to check condensation of steam within it, and te 
prevent loss of heat. The engine is so placed ané 
connected that all side strain is avoided. The pe- 
culiar styie of governor used upon these engines, 
while of the simplest construction, is claimed to be: 
superior to every other device of the kind, and to: 
allow of an immediate adaptation of the speed to 
the work ; a similar superiority over the common 
form is also claimed for the safety valve used upon 
these engines. The stationary engines made by 
this company are furnished with all of the above- 
named improvements, and the boiler is constructed 
with special regard to safety. These are largely 
used for creameries, cheese factories, etc.; they 
are especially adapted to farm and plantation uses 
as well as to furnish power for small manufactories 
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Australian Merino Sheep. 
—~< oe 


The pastoral industry of Australia was well es- 
tablished, and had attained to great importance half 
a century ago. Before the discovery of gold, about 
90 years ago, the commerce of that immense island 
consisted mainly in exporting the woo) furnished 
by the enormous flocks of sheep. Next in import- 
ance as an article of oxport, was the tallow, ob- 
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Australian wool shown at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia, in 1876, were remarkable for 
their fineness of staple, and evenness and regularity 
of curl, and much of it was 3 inches in length. But 
in weight of fleece the Australian wool is surpassed 
by that of our American Merinos, while the Ameri- 
can sheep itself is heavier bodied and more robust 
than the Australian. The product of wool in 
Australia is very large; the export to England is 








tained from the carcasses of the sheep, which being 
useless for any other purpose, were boiled down 
to supply tallow for European consumption. In 
this rude pastoral life, the settlers upon the dry 
and grassy plains of that country slowly but surely 
gained a competence, and after a term of what they 
considered voluntary banishment, they returned to 
their homes in England. The discovery of gold 
changed the whole order of Australian life, Where 
the hoof of the sheep had trod, the soil actually 
turned to gold, realizing literally the fancy of the 
poet. For it was on a ‘‘sheep run” that the first 
nugget, a monstrous one valued at over $20,000, 
was found quietly reposing on the bare ground 
Previous to the golden-age, when a “‘ run”? or pas- 
ture tract, or rather the right to use it, was sold to 
anew arrival, and the old owner returne home 
with his savings, the flocks upon the land were 
usually ‘‘ thrown in,” as at that time a sheep was 
valued at only 25 cents. After the discovery of gold 
sheep become worth $2 or $3 each, and the ground 
ver which the flocks had roamed, was leased to 
Miners; these turned over, washed, gullied and 
burrowed into it, and spoiled it for pastoral pur- 
poses. The sheep interest, however, rapidly de- 
veloped in new fields, and this development in part 
consisted in the improvement of the races of sheep- 
The climate being hot and dry, with a winter con- 
sisting only of a season of rains, and much similar 
to that of California, the Merizo became the popu- 
lar breed, and more especially as fine clothing wool 
was the most salable in the English market, to 
which the fleeces were sent. By importing the 
finest rams from Europe, chiefly from France, the 
Australian Merino was greatly improyed, but it was 
only when some American rams were brought to 
that country that it was discovered that Australian 
Merinos were excelled by the American. This 
superiority was no mean credit to our breeders, who 
had long abandoned the importation of foreign 
blood, and for many years had steadily improved 
their flocks from within, with noaid from without, 
while the Australian shepherds had secured the 
best rams from the most noted French, German, 
and Spanish flocks. The character of the Australian 
Merino is much the same as that of the American, 
£xcept that the latter is now running to longer 
‘wool fit for combing purposes, The samples of 


AN AUSTRALIAN MERINO EWE. 
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over 250,000,000 pounds annually, while the home 
manufacture of woollen goods is both extensive and 
excellent. The superiority of the Australian 
Merinos to those of Europe,makes it the second best 
variety of this breed in the world, being surpassed 
only by the American race, and is a curious ex- 
ample of the improvement of breeds by a favorable 
change of climate, soil, and pasture, aided by the 
practical skill of the shepherd. As a specimen of 
the Australian sheep we give the accompanying il- 
lustrations taken from photographs which recently 
appeared in the ‘“‘ London Agricultural Gazette.” 
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These are interesting, as showing how a well known 
breed may be modified. Climatic influences and 
breeding for a particular purpose, when both of 
these are combined, as in the case of the Aus- 
tralian Merino, result in an almost distinct breed. 














Among the Farmers.—No, 40. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 
—>—— 

No topie more interests farmers than the discus. 
sion of prices of farm produce and the prospects, 
not of crops, but of prices. High prices are always 
satisfactory ; big crops are satisfactory too, but our 
rejoicing is often marred by low values when we 
have bounteous harvests. Here in the State of 
New York, Eastern Pennsylvania, and New Eng- 
land and New Jersey, we have all along felt so sure of 


Our Milk Crop, 
sure that we could get good prices for butter, for 
cheese, or for milk, whether sold to go direct to 
the cities, or to the condensed-milk factories, to be 
marketed in that form, that we laughed at the 
thought of competition and planned and figured 
only to get the best possible prices—to prevent 
combinations of dealers and carriers against the 
producers, and sought to-come in direct connec- 
tion with the city consumers so far as was possible. 
That was particularly as regarded milk. As to but- 
ter and cheese, with our cheese factories and 
creameries we were beating the world ; our butter 
made in June was sweet asa nut in March and 
May, and every year added to its perfection and 
keeping quality. All on a sudden we find ourselves 


Beaten by the West! 

The western dairymen stand forward as equals 
in cheese-making, and our superiors in butter-mak- 
ing—beating us several cents a pound in our own 
market, and for all that appears, they are quite as 
likely to keep the position as to take one second to 
New York or Pennsylvania, or other Eastern State. 

I stopped in at a large butter dealer’s store a few 
days ago, and learned of two sales which had just 
taken place. One was of a lot of State (N. Y.) 
Dairy butter of excellent quality at 20 cents per 
pound. The other of a smaller lot of Iowa Dairy 
butter at 30 cents, while the best New York State 
creamery butter was quoted at 25 to 27, There is 
something tangible about this 10 cents a pound, due 
to superb quality, and- to the fact that one lot of 
butter represented the whole season’s:make from 
May to October, and the other was recently made. 
And while this is going on, that is, while the West 
meets the demands of the market and we do not, 


Our Home Market is Getting Fastidious. 


Consumers are discussing how milk is drawn—how 
it is cooled—whether the animal odors “are inher- 
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ent” in the milk as it comes from the cow, orarise 
from uncleanliness of handling, the foul air of the 
stable or other contamination. The papers publish 
all sorts of impolitic things about the. French 
method of shipping milk in little quart. and.two 
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quart glass jars or cans, put up upon the farm, and 
transported in that inconvenient and fragile form. 

This delivery of milk in sealed glass cans has 
already grown to be quite a feature in the milk busi- 
ness of New York and of some other cities—and it 
is a question whether consumers will submit to the 
additional expense involved for the sake of the secu- 
rity offered against adulteration and uncleanliness 
on the part of the dealers, and against the tempta- 
tion offered to servants to taken the cream off for 
their own table, or to drink part of the milk and fill 


up the vessel with water on the supposition that | 
both the lack of cream and the thinness of the | 
milk would be laid to the account of the milkman. | 


It is easy to see what the solution of the problem 
will be. 
cents a quart for milk, and 30 to 50cents for cream, 
will have the privilege of doing so and getting what 





Families who can afford to pay 10 to 15 | 


they pay for—pure milk of rich quality and pure | 


cream, thick and high flavored at an expense not 


disproportionate to the outlay, pains, and care ne- | 


cessary to deliver the articlesto them. Just soitis, | 


and has been, in regard to butter. 
responsible party vouches for every step in the pro- 
cess, and every mile of the way from the white 


The fact that a | 


clover and blue grass in Summer—and the sweet | 


meadow hay and sugar-beets in winter, cropped 
and ruminated by healthy Jersey cows, through all 


the improved and well described pans and proceed- | 
ings, until delivered safely and surely at the con- | 
sumer’s door, makes people who can afford it will- | 
ing to pay 40 cents for the butter and 60 for the | 
vouching and the fancy package and the certain | 


and free delivery. 
Other Products of the Farm. 


In flush times fresh eggs were in demand in New 
York ; during the winter common Western and bar- 
relled eggs sold at 30 to 36 cents a dozen at retail, 
and it was no uncommon thing to find one or two 
out of a dozen which were not above suspicion. 
At that time we had a quick market for all the eggs 
we could bring to town at 60-cents a dozen, and 
people seemed really delighted to get them at that 
price; they valued so highly the ability to eat 
eggs without a thought of caution. So it is with 
many other things, especially bacon and sausages. 
A friend of mine cures all his young side pork as 
bacon, taking out the ribs, dry salting and rubbing 
with sugar, and I believe pepper, at any rate with a 
recipe of his own, and likely so to remain—smok- 
ing very mildly and putting up very neatly in 
muslin dipped in whitewash, and has a demand for 
it which he can hardly supply at nearly double the 
usual prices. The bacon really is excellent, and 
fries as crisp as pie crust, while still almost as 
white as snow, crisper than most bacon is when 
fried quite brown. 


Retailing one’s own Cheese. 


At the Dairymen’s meetings at Utica, to which I 
have before alluded in these columns, I met a very 
plain, common sense man who described how he 
had worked up a home demand for his cheese. His 
statement was to this effect: He thought he could 
not afford to sell the product of his dairy at what 
other dairy cheese was bringing. (The readers of 
the American Agriculturist doubtless know that in 
the New York market, and throughout the country 
too, ‘‘ Dairy” butter and cheese means that made by 
individual farmers in distinction from “ Factory ”’ 
cheese and “Creamery ’’ butter made on the co-op- 
erative or factory plan.) The cheese was most con- 
scientiously and intelligently made, and more was 
sold as his which did not come up to the standard 
and do the maker credit. He marketed it himself 
at first among his friends and those to whom he 
was referred by them, gradually extending his cir- 
ele of regular. customers and having a demand each 
year for an increased quantity from those whom he 
once 
taken, and he holds, or even advances, his price in 
the face of the general depression in values. That 
it was uo fancied superiority which his cheese had 
over the common run, was made manifest by the 
sample which he had with him, which was rich and 
high flavored and delicious, and of excellent tex- 
ture. Of course everybody can’t do this. Every- 
body can’t make such cheese. Very few can do it. 


The result is his entire crop is | 





Very few can make really “ gilt-edged”’ butter. Yes, 
very few of those who think they do make it, and 


whose crying up of their own wares enables them | 


to work off a few pounds of fair butter at gilt-edged 
prices, really know what the very best butter is. 
If they think they do, let them go into the market 
as buyers, and they will have the conceit taken out 
of them. The judgment of the open market is 
the taste of ‘the million,” and the voice of the 


———— 
Stanchions for Milch Cows, 


It becomes us all to submit with good ¢ 

the inevitable; to meet without faltering that which 

we cannot escape, to yield, if possible, with a show 

of satisfaction to that which is stronger than w 

So it is with cows in stanchions; their philosophy 

is that of necessity, and they are happy in it, w. 

think that we would be miserable, fastened thus b 
the head ; they are not, They 
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py, if we can judge by their 
easy keeping, good yield of 
milk, aptitude to fatten, ana 
their entire willingness to re- 
turn to their torture after hay- 
ing been mercifully relieved 
for an hour or two, Stan- 
chions are variously made: 
some are adapted to bruising 
the cow’s knees, which jg 
cruel; others press too tight- 
ly upon their necks, “The 
merciful man is merciful to 
his beast ;”’ and whethera man 
would be counted merciful or 
not, it is policy for him to 
practice making his animals as 
comfortable as he can. The 
sills in which the stanchions * 
are set must be low and thin, 
The edges of all parts brought 
in contact with the animal’s 
neck, shoulders, or knees, 
must be rounded and smooth, 
The floor must be nearly level, 
so that cows will never slip 
upon it. It is preferable to 
have each cow’s feeding- 
trough completely separated 
from those of her neighbors, 
for then cows are not reaching 
after the feed which is not 
their own, and made uneasy 
by the sight of that of others, 
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as is frequently the case, 
































Fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN OF PART OF MR. SAMUEL J. SHARPLESS’ STABLES. 


people is pretty near right. If a man can not tell 
good butter and good cheese when he sees it, is ita 
wonder that he cannot make it? We ought to have 


A Training School for Butter and Cheese 
Makers. 


If one or two first rate buyers would give lessons 
to butter makers, simply in the art and mystery of 
knowing good butter and cheese when they are 
met with, I think the quality of our produce 
would be rapidly enhanced. Suppose twenty tubs 
of butter of all grades, oleomargarine included, and 


"as many cheeses, were presented to the class for 


classification, each pupil being required to exam- 
ine and grade for himself first, and then to go 
through the lot after the samples are properly grad- 
ed by the master, according to the market, and 
train his own perceptions 
to detect the subtle dif- 
ferences, and, at first im- 
perceptible, excellencies. 
It seems to me sucha class 
could easily be formed, 





I am sure 1 would like y--7,),! 

to join it and think that \ 

dairyfolks, men and wom- \ 
te" 








en, might very well spend , 
a week or two in New == 
York and pay $1 for each ~~ 
lesson, end thus surely fit 
themselves to make better 
butter and cheese than ever before. With those 
who attended the class there would at least be one 
result. They would make a good deal less com- 


plaint of the commission dealer who is unable to 
get as high a price for their products as they think 
them worth. I verily believe that this project can 
be carried out if the Editors of the American Agri- 
culturist will consent to have the letters addressed 
to them, and invite correspondence on the subject. 








We regard as an essential 
feature such length of floor 
that the cows must drop their dung into the 
liberal gutter behind them. In order to accomplish 
this, as cows vary greatly in length, the floors of 
different stalls must yary. It is therefore both 
useful and comely that this variation be uniform,. 
and a row of stalls is at one end adapted to large 
cows, and at the other to small ones. Thus all 
cows are accommodated. Some cows lie down in 
stanchions as if it were the easiest, most natural 
and comfortable thing you ever saw ; others look 
thoroughly uncomfortable. It is hard to judge of 
the comfort or discomfort experienced by our do- 
mestic animals. A cow will sometimes lie down 
in the pasture upon an angular stone, in a way that 
we should think would really hurt her, and not 
mind it at all—at least, hardly at all—not enough to 
get up and change her position. It is not necessary 














Fig. 2,—sSECTION OF THE STABLES SHOWN IN FIGURE 1. 


to give ourselves up to imagining the discomforts: 
of cows'who appear perfectly happy, live in good 
health, produce both calves and milk regularly and 
abundantly, and die full. of years and of honors, 
and of fragrant memories. Some months ago, in 
one of the articles ‘entitled ‘“‘ Among the Farm- 
ers,”’ allusion was made to 
Mr. Samuel J. Sharpless’ Cow Stable. 
He has kindly furnished us with drawings which 
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——— 
eviable us to satisfy the many inquiries elicited by 
the article alluded to. The plan, figure 1, is a 
and plan of part of the stable, showing the two 
rows of stanchions, in which the cows stand facing 
a opposite directions out from the central passage 
qay, and figure 2 is a cross-section of the same. 
ht cows stand on a platform 26 feet long, 
giving to each cow 8 feet 3inches. A third row of 
cows in similar stanchions faces those on the left 










































































Dd 3 OPEN AND SHUT. 





Fig. 3,—STANCH 
with a passage 5 feet wide between them, while 
upon the right is a row of roomy loose boxes 
used as lying-in stalls. The cows in stanchions 
stand upon platforms varying in the extreme from 
4 fect 10 inches to 5 feet 1 inch in width, and hav- 
ing a slope to the rear of 1 inch in five feet. Be- 
hind the cows is a gutter (B, fig. 2) 10 inches wide 
in the clear, having a sloping bottom, being 3 inch- 
es deep at the beginning and 8 inches at the lower 
end. The passage-way (A, fig. 2) between the gut- 
ters is a cement grouting, smooth enough to be 
cleanly, and rough enough for good foothold. 

Figure 3 isa diagram showing three of the stan- 
chions, two of which are closed and one is shown 
open—the trap lifted to show construction. The 
sill in which the stanchions are set is 3 inch- 
es thick and 6 inches high. There are three 
fixed stanchions and one movable one. They are 
l#inch thick and 4 inches wide. When closed, 
the movable one is held in position by a “‘trap,’’ 
asshown. This being lifted, the stanchion, having 

- the pin upon 

whichit ishinged 
on one side of 
the center, falls 
open of its own 
weight. Afterthe 
cow puts her 
ai head _ throngh, 
Hig. 3.—-WIE ROSE. the stanchion is 
placed erect, the trap, being lifted by the motion of 
the stanchion, falls behind it and thus locks it in 
place. The space of 12 inches on the right of the 
movable stanchion is filled by a board. The 
whole hight of the stanchions is 4 feet 6 inches. 

The manger (Z, fig. 2) is 21 inches wide at the bot- 
tom, 30 at the top and 2 feet high, and each one is 
separated from the others by cross-partitions. It 
would be very easy to so connect the traps to a rope, 
that all could be opened at once by a single pull. 
This seems very desirable in case of fire or other 
emergency, and could be so arranged as not to in- 
terfere with the ordinary working of the stanchions. 








A Few Words On Under-Draining. 


BY JOSEPH HARRIS. 
aE 

[The following is a portion of a letter toa gentleman 
in Mass., who inquired of Mr. Harris as to draining. Ep] 
The truth is, all soils must be drained before they 
can be cultivated to the best advantage. And alla 
farmer has to do is to find out whether they are or 
are not already drained. Some soils are drained by 
resting on a porous rock, or on gravel, or on porous 
sand. The retentive clay soil at Rothamsted, where 
Mr. Lawes has made, and is still making, his cele- 
brated experiments, is drained by resting on the 
chalk. On my own farm] have put in several miles 
of under-drains, and all except one have paid me 
well. Icutall my drains, with this one exception, in 
the winter and spring—principally in the spring, 
when the land was full of water. By the time we 
had got down three feet, as a rule, there was so 








much water entering the drains that we had abund- 
ant evidence that we were not working in vain. 

One under-drain I cut in the summer, where I 
thought it was needed, but this drain has never dis- 
charged water enough to pay, so I advise Mr. R. to 
cut his ditches in the spring, say in April, and if he 
finds plenty of water he will know that he is not 
wasting his time. And furthermore, if he finds 
plenty of water, he will soon learn how to lay the 
tiles properly. All he has to dois to cut the ditches 
in such a way that the water will drain off ; he then 
has simply to lay the tiles so that they will carry off 
the water, and when they are laid cover them up. 

I have said, I always found plenty of water in the 
land inthe spring. Butonce I dug a drain through 
a basin on high land that I knew was wet. It was 
in May and the weather was hot and the soil a stiff 
clay, and very dry and hard. The menurged me to 
give it up. And in fact, one warm day they came 
home about ten o’clock and said, ‘It was no use 
digging. There is no sign of water and the land is 
so hard that we cannot make wages.”—I replied, 
‘¢ There is water there, somewhere. The land is wet 
in the spring and as hard as a brick in summer. It 
needs draining and I will at least finish the drain 
marked out.’’—They went back, grumbling, and in 
less than an hour struck a spring that threw up a 
stream two or three inches in diameter and several 
inches high, and it continued to run at this rate for 
several days and then ceased. But it discharges a 
large quantity of water every spring, and I have no 
doubt drains several acres of land before too wet. 


Hints and Helps | for Farmers, 


REsTs FOR MILK STRAINERS. —When milk is 
strained into shallow pans, the strainer is generally 
placed in the pan, and rests in the milk. This is 





objectionable, and may be avoided by using frames . 


which rest up- 
on the tops of 
the pans, and 
upon which the 
strainer may be 
placed. At fig- 
ure 1 is shown 
Fa __] a rest made of 
Fig. 1.—sTHRINER REST, strips of wood, 

and at figure 2 

~&] one of wire. A metal frame is better than 
a@ wooden one, as it will not absorb milk and be- 
come tainted. Ata, fig. 1, is shown one of the wires 
which are attached to the frame to form the rest. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR FEEDING Pias.—The low price 
of pork renders it necessary to feed pigs as cheaply 
as possible. Whole corn is a costly feed, and is 
not very healthful for young pigs. They thrive 
best on sloppy food in which milk, whey, bran, 
middlings, or corn meal can be mixed. Where milk 
or whey is not to be spared, a mixture of bran and 
meal with water will make a good food. This kind 
of slop may be 
prepared as fol- 
lows: A large 
hogshead is 
sunk three- 
fourths of its 
depth in the 
ground near the = 
pens. This is = 
so arranged (see 
figure 3) that 
the slops and 
waste milk or 
whey from the 
dairy and kitch- 
en may be run into it through adrain pipe. For 
a large hogshead or tank holding 100 gallons, 4 
bushels of mixed bran or middlings and meal 
may be thrown in, and the vessel filled with 
water, Themixture is stirred, and in a short 
time ferments, when it is ready for use, and may 
be lifted with a scoop into the troughs. As 
the supply diminishes, more water and feed may 
be added from time to time to keep it replenished. 
WrrE Fence TiGHTENER.—A wire fence néeds 
frequent drawing up, or it sags and becomes use- 
less, The ordinary method of tightening, by means 

















Fig. 3,—-PIG-FEEDING. 





of a species of winch and roller, is costly, incon- __ 


venient, and ineffective. The method used by the 
telegraph companies; however, is, as may be ex- 





Fig. 4.—DEVICE FOR STRETCHING WIRE. 


pected, a most effective and a cheap one, and may 
be applied to ordinary purposes with great ease, 
one set - being required for one farm. It con- 





Fig. 5.—FENCE FOR FRESHETS, 


sists of a pair of grip-tongs and a set of small 
blocks and tackle, and is used as shown at figure 4, 
The tongs can be made by any blacksmith, and the 
blocks and tackle can be procured at any shop 
where tools are sold. A hook of iron is used to 
attach the block to the post, and as the wire is drawn 
up, the freeend of the loose rope may be given a 
turn around the post while the staples are driven 
tight to hold the wire. This method is simple. 

A Fence For FresHEtTs.—A panel of fence that 
offers no obstruction to a swollen stream may be 
made as follows: A short post is set in each bank, 
rising only one foot above the ground and near to 
the post of the permanent fence. A two-inch hole 
is bored in each of these short posts on the side 
next to the water. <A piece of three-inch square 
timber, or a round pole, is fitted at the ends into 
these holes, so that it will turn easjly. A fewup-~ 
right boards are nailed to this bar and to a top- 





Fig. 6.—BLOCK FOR LEVELING DRAINS, 


rail, as shown in figure 5, so that the top-rail rests 
against the permanent fence posts on the side down 
the stream. The panel is held in place by two 
props, as shown, and will give way when the high - 
water presses against the fence; it then lies flat 
while the current flows over it. When the water 
subsides the panel is set up and propped as before, 
LEVELLING Drains.—“N, T. N.,’? Karnten, Aus- 
tria, sends a sketch and description of a method of 
levelling drains. He chooses a straight piece of 
timbe? or scantling, and hollows it on each side, as 
shown at figure €. The hollows form water chan- 
nels, and when the timber is placed in a drain, and 
a small quantity of water is poured ah Bye 
direction of the 


slope and the ’ 

velocity of the 

current can be 

readily ascertain- 

ed. This contri- \ ‘A 

vance may be 

made very useful | 

in laying out —— SS 

drains and irri- 

yet erennre et Les] 
Caur PENs.— 

Where calves are ° Fig. 7.—CaLF PENS. 

raised it will be 

found very convenient to provide separate pens for 


them, This will be the more necessary where 
winter dairying is practised and cows of extre 



































































































































































































quality and value are kept. The calves are then 
too valuable for veal, and the heifers are raised on 
the skimmed milk. A calf pen may be provided at 
little expense. The writer has made two pens dur- 
ing the past winter out of common hay or straw 
barracks which were in the yard near the barn. 
These were enclosed 8 feet high, and a floor of 
rails was laid upon the girts to hold the hay or 
straw. ‘The interior was then divided as shown in 
the plan at figure 7, and the pens were separated by 
partitions and doors, as at figure 8. In these pens 
the calves were kept dry, warm, and clean, and have 
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Fig. 8.—PENS FOR CALVES. 


thrived better than under any previous arrange- 
ment. The pens, if 6 feet square, or 6 x 8, will give 
ample room for a calf to frolic about and keep 
itself warm by the exercise. A small hay rack and 
a little feed box may be provided in which a small 
supply of hay and feed may be furnished. 

A SmpLe Firter.—Another European corre- 
spondent sends a plan for making a water filter. | 
He provides two common flower pots, one larger 
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Fig. 9.—sECTION. Fig. 10.—FILTER AT WORK. 


than the other. Some coarse washed gravel (a, 
fig. 9) is placed at the bottom of the larger one, 
upon this a layer of fine washed sand, }, then a 
layer of broken and washed charcoal, c ; the smaller 
pot has a layer of gravel and sand arranged in it, as 
shown in the engraving, and is then inverted over 
the first pot ; pipes are arranged to carry the water 
in and out, as may be needed. Ifa pail of water is 





placed so that a small bent lead pipe may be ar- 





ranged as a siphon (as shown at figure 10), a quan- ! 
tity of water may be run through the filter in a few 
minutes at any time it may be wanted for use. 

A Hay-Fzepine Racx.—‘ A Subscriber” sends 
a sketch of a rack for so feeding hay that the cows 








or cattle cannot waste it. It consists of a frame 
closed in with fencing boards, leaving a space in 
which the cattle can put their heads to reach the 
hay. The hay is thrown into a V-shaped rack in- 
side, as shown in figure 11, and whatever hay is 
pulled out from this by the cattle, falls into the 
outside rack and is saved from trampling and waste. 





Testing Milk and Measuring Cream. 


It is very desirable to know which is the best cow 


in the dairy, and which is the worst; because un- | 





less actual tests are applied, the cow which the | 


owner considered his best, may really be one which 
does not pay for her feed and care. It is not the 
quantity of the milk alone, but the quality, to- 
gether with the quantity, whichis the true test of 
value, and this cannot be ascertained without some 
accurate means of judging, such as are supplied in 
the shape of test tubes, cream gauges and lactome- 
ters. The tubes are small glass measures about 


five inches long, one inch in diameter, witha Jip | 


at the top as shown at a. The tubes may be 
marked with a three-cornered file, in inches, half 
inches, and tenths, if desired; but this is not 
necessary unless the proportion of cream given is 
to be ascertained. 


This, however, is useful when | 


the value of different feeding stuffs is in question, | 


asin arecent case with the writer, when in a test 
of the value of palm-nut meal, it was found to in- 
crease the yield of cream from 1 inch in 4 of milk 
to 14 inch during two weeks’ use of it, the in- 


crease being steady and gradual for the whole | 


time. In the illustration given, one tube is shown 
at a, in which the cream standsat one inch. Inset- 
ting milk for a test in this way, each cow’s milk to 
be tested is stirred immediately after milking and 


} one, 


straining, and poured into separate glasses, exactly | 


up to the 4-inch mark, and without any foam upon 
it. The samples are then set away in the usual 
place for the milk, and under precisely the same 
conditions as to temperature, etc., as the rest. 

To test the quality of the milk itself after the 
cream has been removed, or to discover the quan- 
tity of water contained in the’ milk, whether it be 
naturally present or by adulteration, three or more 
glass jars, one for each cow to be tested, and a lac- 
tometer, are used. In using the test-jars, the 
largest ones, 6, ¢, are filled with milk, as before 
described for the small test-tubes, up to the mark 
0. This is 10inches from the bettom. Each mark 
upon the jar represents 1 percent, and the quan- 
tity of cream which rises is thus shuwn. To test 
the milk itself, the cream is removed carefully from 
the jars, and the smaller jar (d) is filled with water 
up to the mark 0. This jar is marked with 100 
lines, dividing its length up to 0 with 100 equal 
spaces ; each one, therefore, represents 1 per cent. 
The lactometer is then inserted carefully—because it 
is fragile and should be carefully handled—into each 


ce 
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eee 
sample, and the depth to which it sinks in each ig 
noted. If the suspected milk marks lower than 
the other, adulteration is indicated, and th 
portion of it may be known by adding to th 


€ pro- 
€ pure 























GLASSES FOR TESTING MILK. 


milk as much water from the per cent glass which 
has been previously filled up to 0, as will bring the 
lactometer to the same depth in it as in the other 
The percentage of water added will be shown 
by the marking on the per cent glass, and this 
will show the extent of the adulteration. 


SS 


Barn Without Cross-beams, 
——— 
Since the use of the horse hay-fork has become 
common, a change has been made in the construc- 
tion of barns. These buildings are now required 


| to be free from obstructions overhead, so that the 
| movable fork can have freedom to act in any part 


ofthe milk jars in succession, and the depth to which | 


it sinks in each noted (seed). The jar in whichit sinks 
the deepest is the poorest milk, and the lactometer 


- may probably mark 26, 28 or 30 on the seale, show- 


ing the specific gravity to be 1,026, 1,028 or 1,030 to 


the 0 of the scale, representing 1,000, which is the | 


specific gravity of water, or rather the arbitrary 


liquids is measured, pure wa- 
ter being generally accepted as 
the base or key which regu 
lates all other liquids as to the 
scale of their relative weight. 
If a sample of milk marks 
1,028, or lower, it is too poor 
and watery to be satisfactory 
or profitable, and if one marks 
1,030 or over, it is as good as 
can be expected. If it is de- 
sired, in case of suspected 
adulteration, to find the quan- 
tity of water that has been added to the milk, 
the suspected milk is put into one jar, as be- 
fore mentioned, and milk known to be pure is 
put into the other one. After the cream has been 
removed, the lactometer is inserted into each 


point given to water as the | 
fixed standard from which the | 
specific gravity of all other | 





of the barn. Modern barns are so designed as to 
cover as little ground space as possible, thus sav- 
ing cost in the roof, to be high rather than spacious, 
and to be so arranged that there shall be no cross- 
beams to interfere with the run of the hay-fork 
with its load from end to end. Those who are in- 
terested in designing or constructing barns are, 
therefere, obliged to take this into account in mak- 
ing plans. A frame for a barn, designed with this 
end in view, is given in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Itis intended to have ranges of stables, or 
stalls for cattle below, with a wide floor between 
these, to be used for the purpose of feeding and 
preparing food. Above these are the bays for 
storing hay.and grain, on either side, and the frame 


7 





SECTION OF BARN WITHOUT CROSS-BEAMS. 


is so arranged that sufficient strength and stiffness 
is given to it by bracing in each bent. Thé bents 
are connected as usual on the outside, by the plates 
and girts, and on the inside by the beam which sus- 
tains the floor above the stables, strongly braced to 
the posts, and by purline plates upon the innef 
posts ; cross-beams run from one purline plate to 
the other, and the frame for the hay-carriage is 
suspended to these, as shown in the design. This 
mode of framing gives great strength without any 
interfering timbers inside to come in the way of 
unloading hay or grain, as the bays are entirely open 
from the lower beams up to the purline plates. 
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Pens and Yards for 150 Hogs. 


For answer to several inquiries for a plan of pens 
and yards for keeping about 150 hogs in a con- 
venient and healthful manner, we offer the follow- 
ing. This is an enlargement of a smaller system 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF PENS. 


of pens and yards which have been found satisfac- 
tory in every respect, especially so far as regards 
saving of labor. The pens are built in a range on 
each side of a central feed-house, shown at the 
corner of figure 1. This house is a two-story build- 
ing. In the upper part feed is stored, to be cooked 
or prepared on the lower floor. A 
stairway in one corner leads to the 
upper story ; opposite to the stairs, 
and at the right of the doorway, 
is apump connected with a cistern 
which receives all the flow from 
the roof. The water is shed from 
the rear of the roof, so that none 
escapes into the yard. A hose is 
connected with the pump, which- 
serves to convey water into the 
feed-troughs in both wings of the 
pens, for cleansing them and to sup- 
ply the animals with drinking water. Opposite to the 
pump is the boiler or the mixing vat. As a boiler 
will be found indispensable at times, one should be 
provided at the outset, as it may be used for soak- 
ing or otherwise preparing food when not needed 
for heating purposes. 
A passage-way leads on 
either hand from the 
feed-room down the 
range of pens, as shown. 
The arrangement of the 
pens is illustrated at 
figure 2; the passage- 
H ’ way is at a, the feed- 
———— trough with spout at 
Fig. 2.—SECTION OF PEN. ay a troughs are pro- 
tected by cross strips fastened from the partition 
wall to the edge of each, as shown by the dotted 
lines, so as to prevent the hogs from lying in them ; 
at ¢ is a sliding door, by which access can be gained 
from pen to pen all through the range when neces- 
sary for the purpose of changing or otherwise man- 
aging the occupants; at d is a slatted ventilator 
fixed in the wall over each door, also shown at 
figure 4. The yard and pens shown in the left- 
hand lower corner of figure 1 are for brood sows 
with pigs, which are kept separate from the rest 
of the herd. The pens are arranged as the others, 
With the addition of 
safeguards for the 
young pigs placed 
around the walls, about 
eight inches above the 
floorand six inches from A 
it, and attached toit by . 
means of iron straps 
(see figure 3). These are 
to prevent the pigs from being crushed by the sows 
When they lie down, as is often the case when 
no protection is furnished. At figure 4 is seen the 
elevation of one wing of the range with the feed- 
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house. The shed is made from 12 to 16 feet wide, 
12 feet high in front and 8 feet in the rear. Each 
pen should be at least 8 feet wide, which would 
give from 60 to 100 square feet, accommodating 5 
or 6 pigs; sheds 100 feet long, with yards covering 
the included ground, would give room for a herd: 
of 150. The front doors of the pens are made 
double, shutting against each second post, and 
opening from each other. One fastening answers 
for all the four doors; this consists of a semi- 
circular piece of hard-wood plank, which -turns on 
a bolt, as shown at figure 5. When at rest it falls 
so as to fasten the four doors, and can be turned 
either way in an instant to open either pair. This 
should be secured firmly with a strong bolt with a 
large head. The floors of the pens may be made 
of hydraulic lime concrete, thoroughly saturated 
with gas tar. Such a floor is always dry, clean, and 
perfectly impenetrable either by vermin or by the 
swine. An occasional dressing of hot gas tar will 
keep lice and fleas at a distance, and thus promote 
the health and growth of the herd. Another method 
of making the floor, which the writer has found 
excellent, is to use double hemiock plank, laid so 
as to break joints, and saturated with hot gas tar. 
This is water and vermin proof, and also saves all 
the liquid manure. To do this most effectively, the 
floor is sloped for two or three inches, and a 
slightly hollowed gutter conveys the drainage into 
the outer yard, which should be paved with cobble 
stone or cemented, if possible, or otherwise well 
bedded with litter or other absorbents. The best 


absorbent is dry swamp muck; when this can not 
be provided, hard-wood sawdust, sand, dry earth, 








Fig. 4.—EXTERIOR VIEW OF PENS, 


or litter from the stables, may be kept in the 
yard; this will be turned over and well mixed. 


Prepare for Fodder Crops. 


Something to help out the pastures is necessary 
in all kinds of farming where cows are kept. Under 
present circumstances it does not pay to pasture 
during the whole season. This occupies too much 
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Fig. 5.—FASTENING FOR DOORS, 





























land, upon which the present onerous taxes alone 
will eat up all the profit. Five to seven acres can 
not now be spared to furnish feed for one cow. 
One acre may be found to be sufficient by good 
management and the use of fodder crops, to be cut 
green. Of these, a succession of two, or even 
three, may be grown during the season upon the 
same ground. For instance, fall-sown rye may be 
cut from May to June; by the use of a swivel plow 
a strip from which the rye has been cut may be 


' plowed and sown to oats, oats and peas, oats and 


barley, or peas alone ; but the mixed crops will be 
found the most profitable. The oats first sown 
may be cut early in July; and millet, sweet corn, 
or roots, may be sown for use in September. The 
ground cleared of this last crop may be sown to 








rye or wheat again, and so the rotation may be — 
kept up. The produce of ‘one acre thus managed 
will be surprising, and the manure made by feed- 
ing it to cattle, sheep, pigs, and horses, will be suf- 
ficient to keep the soil in a rapidly improving con- 
dition. It wilt be seen that no seed is produced, 
and the exhaustion of the soil in this respect is 
avoided. This, too, enables the soil to reproduce 
year after year the same crops without deteriora- 
tion. An important point to observe is to avoid 
sowing or planting too thickly, in order that the 
fodder may be properly matured, perfect in color, 
and well supplied with nutritive matter, in place of 
mere water, as is the case in the very heavy yield 
produced by close planting on rich soils; and at 
the same time to feed with it some rich concep- 
trated food, such as cotton seed meal, by which 
the laxative effect of succulent provender is pre- 
vented, and at the same time the manure—and con- 
sequently the soil—is enriched. 





Composition and Value of Indian Corn. 
BY PROF. W. 0, ATWATER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
- ——~ — 
The following analyses give an idea of the com- 
position of several varicties of corn and cobs: 




















fed ORGANIC 
{ | SUBSTANCE, 
ls | 
KINDS OF CORN. | . ¥s'm | 33 
eG ee 23 Ss 
is \€ ees ES 3 
|E!l is = 83) 
1, New England Yellow, 8-rowed. 10.5 1.8 9.7 2.4 71.6! 4.4 
2. New England Yellow, 8rowed. 15.1\ 1.4-10.0 1.2 67.0 5.8 
3. New Engl. “Golden,” 8-rowed. 12.5 1.6 10.8 1.4 69.4 4.9 
Average of Nos. 1, 3.and 8...... sash 1.410.0 1.7 a 4.9 
| t 
4. King Phillip or Rhode Island..| 9.8) 1.6 11.9 2.2 70.1! 4.5 
5. Mase, White Flint.............. 10:2 1.4 9.2 1574.8 8.4 
6. Mass, Red Flint................ 12.0) 1.112.1 2.069.5 3.4 
7. Early Dutton.....0000007°7222; 8.1] 1:5 9.6 2.5 72.6 5.7 
8. Stewell's Evergreen Sweet.... 10.9) 1.9 11.1) 2.66.9 7.7 
9. Burr's Sweet................. os. 10.7 2.2 11.7) 4.9 62.7, 7.8 
Average of Nos. 8 and 9........ 10.8) 2.1 11.4) ye is 47 
10. Western Yellow............0-+. ai 1.8! 8.8] 1.6'81.9' 8.9 
11. Western Yellow, Kansas....... 11,3) 1.1; 8.8) 1.8,72.9 4.6 
12. Western Yellow, Illinois...... 18.6) 1.4) 9.2) 3.1,69.1 ry} 
Average of Nos. 10, 11 and 12.. ~ — 8.9) <—— 4, 
18. Southern White, large 16-rowed 11.6 1.50.61 2.7,69.6 4.1 
14. Southern White, ordinary...... 18.8) ne 8.9) oon 4.0 
—— ' 
15. Cobs from N. E. Yellow, No. 2. 151 1.3) 1.2 88.8 47.6 0.1 
Cobs, German (Wolff's Tables) 14.0! 2.8! -1.4'37.8 42.6 1.4 
Nos, 3, 5, 6, 9, 11, and 12, were analyzed by Mr. 8. P. 


Sharpless; No. 13, under direction of Prof. 8. W. John- 
son ; the rest by the writer and his assistants. 


Taking the results of German experiments for 
digestibility and the valuations previously given, as 
a basis, the digestible ingredients and valuations of 
the kinds of corn above named will be as follows. 
The digestibility of cobs has not, so far as I know, 
been tested. The proportions are, as assumed by 
Wolff, evidently from analogy with materials that 
have been determined : 
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% 
S SUBSTANCE MONEY 
= DIGESTIBLE.| | VALUE. 
°c 
2 ¢ | 
KINDS OF CORN. |b! 3 & 8 \§se 
& s las S Pe & 7 
s&s ios = $e! = 
a §8! $18 S) 38 
mS age § 88 
pc, 'p.c. p.c. 1: $ct! 
N. E, Yellow, 8-rowed, av’ge.,' 3 8,465.8 3.7 8.61.09 1.70 
King Phillip or Rhode Island.' 1 10. (66.7 34 7.51.18 1.84 
ass, White Flint............. 1 7.7,70.8 2.6 9.91.00) 1.56 
Mass. Red Flin 110.1 66.0. 2.6 7.21.07) 1.67 
Early Dutton...... - 1 8.169.2 4.8 9.91.16 1.81 
Sweet, average.... «. 2 9.661.8 5.9 8.01.19 1.86 
Western Yellow,-verage..... 2 7.5 67.8{ 3.1 10.0 1.04) 1.68 
Southern White, ordinary.... 1, leas baad 8.1 10.0 Ho 1.6 
— } | j ' 
Cobs from N. E. Yellow...... | 0.5,48.0. 0.085.0) -40; 0.64 
Cobs, German—Wolff’s Tables' | 0.6 41.7' 0.4 71.2' .40 0.64 





Eastern ys. Western Corn. 

These figures confirm the current opinion of 
farmers that eastern corns have a higher nutritive 
value than western, though the difference is less 
than is frequently assumed. The sweet corn leads ; 
then come the Early. Dutton and Rhode Island, 
which, however, appear to better advantage, be- 
cause of the dryness of the samples, then the New 
England Yellow or Canada, the Southern White, 
the Western Yellow, and lowest of all, the Massa- 
chusetts White Flint But it must be borne in 
mind that the number of samples is small, and fur- 
ther analyses may give somewhat different tesults. 

_The Nutritive Value of Cobs: 
in the table is over one-half that of corn, higher 
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than most farmers would put it. AsI have said, 
accurate experiments to test their digestibility are 
still lacking. The proportions assumed are such 
as seem probable from experiments with other 
food. It will be noticed that the value is almost 
entirely in the carbohydrates, there being extreme- 
ly little of albuminoids and fats, the most import- 
ant ingredients. Analysis and experience both in- 
dicate that fed alone they would barely keep an 
animal from starving. But fed with other materials 
to furnish what they lack, they must be valuable. 
It would be very foolish to make a pair of boots 
all of neck or split leather; but with good materi- 
als for soles and fronts, the poor leather will do for 
backs and linings, and it will be far better economy 
to put it there than to throwit away. A great many 
farmers practically recognize this principle in feed- 
ing corn and cobs together. 
‘Western Corn Shelled vs. Eastern with Cobs. 
No. 2 was a good fair specimen of eight-rowed 
New England Yellow corn, grown in 1877, on the 
farm of Mr. C. Sage, of Middletown, Conn. The 
ears May 1, 1878, gave 16% lbs.=('/,) cebs per 100 
Ibs., which is probably a fair average for well cured 
corn of that kind. The composition was just about 
equal to the average of the samples of eastern corn, 
Nos. 1 to 7 in the table. Nos. 10 and 14 were taken 
at the same time from the store of Messrs. Coles & 
Atkins, Middletown. No. 10 weighed 53% lbs. per 
measured bushel ; cost 624 cts. per bushel of 56 Ibs. ; 
was pronounced a very good specimen of Western 
Yellow corn, and agrees in composition with the 
average of the three samples of that kind. No. 14 
weighed 54 Ibs; cost 70 cts. for 56 lbs., and was 
likewise a very good quality of Southern White. 
100 Ibs. of ears of Mr. Sage’s corn, and 100 Ibs. of 
each of the others shelled would compare as below. 
-—— DIGESTIBLE.--—_.. 


Pane Ra od Nitro vary. 
minoids. rates. * “gen. 

he Then Lbs. Bay, ation. 
N.E. Yellow Corn 83% 1bs..7.0 52.8 84 1:89 $ 93 
N.E. Yellow Cobs 16% “* e | GA — 1710 M1 
N.E. Yellow Ears 100 “ 7.2 59.9 3.5 1:92 1.00 
W. Yellow Corn 100“ 74 67.8 3.0 1:10 1.05 
Southern White 100“ 75 67.1 8.1 1:10 1.06 


_ That is to say, by the above figures, 100 lbs. of 
Mr. Sage’s corn in the ear, with 83¢ Ibs. of corn and 
16% lbs. cobs, contained a trifle less nutritive mat- 
ter than 100 lbs. of the Western Yellow corn, for 
which his neighbors were paying $1.07, or the 
Southern White which cost $1.25. 





The Varieties of Durra or Sorghum. 


In February, 1877, we gave an engraving of one 
of the common forms of Sorghum vulgare, and a 
rather full account of the plant and its uses. Many 
common names have been given it, and it was 
suggested that ‘‘ Durra’’ be adopted for the plant, 
as it is brief, and the name by which it is generally 
known throughout the East. In November last, 
the Drooping Sorghum was figured and described ; 
this, though it has been regarded by some botan- 
ists as a distinct species, and called Sorghum cernu- 
um, appears to differ from the other only in the 
nodding cluster of grain, which, instead of being 
erect like the other, when ripe points directly down- 
wards, the stalk just below the cluster being bent 
atasharp curve. This is the grain that has been 
sent out under the deceptive and absurd name of 
‘Pampas Rice.” These are but two forms of a 
plant that has been used to some extent in the 
Southern States for forage, as it allows of repeated 
cuttings, and in the aggregate yields q large amount 
in aseason. Its grain affords the principal food of 
many Eastern people, as in Syria, where, as in Nu- 
bia, there is scarcely any other grain cultivated; it 
is extensively grown in parts of India, and in 
Northern China, where it is cheaper than, and 
largely takes the place of rice. The cultivation of 
Durra for its grain has not been attempted to much 
extent in this country—at least not in the older 
states. While abundantly productive, the grain is 
not very nutritious as compared with other grains, 
though it has been commended as a cheaply pro- 
duced food for animals. The grain has been ex- 
perimented .with to some extent on the Pacific 
Coast. Though the people there have the finest 
wheat in the world, a change, even to a less nutri- 
tious flour, is pleasing, and that from Durra is ac- 








ceptable as a variety, just as Buckwheat flour is 
often used. A plant that has been so many centu- 
ries in cultivation under a variety of conditions, 
_ Will naturally present numerous varieties, just as 
Indian corn and other cereals have done. Califor- 
nia being in direct communication with eastern 
countries, will, as a matter of course, receive their 
products; several forms of the Durra have al- 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 
VARIETIES OF DURRA. 
ready been introduced there, and we may ex- 


pect others to come. Mr. William H. Carson, 
seedsman, of this city, has sent us heads of three 
well marked varieties received from California, 
which he offers to those who wish to test their 
value. While the heads of these have a strong 
general resemblance to those of the two forms we 
have figured, the grain is quite different in size and 
appearance. One of these comes labelled as the 
Brown EcyptTiaN Corn; this has very large 
heads which curve over like those of the Drooping 
Sorghum, figured in November last; the grain is 
not so large as in that, and is of a light chestnut 
color. It is stated that this variety in California 
has yielded 200 bushels of cleaned grain to the acre. 
Waitt Eeypri1an Corn.—This variety also has 
drooping heads, which are broad in proportion to 
their length, and very productive of seed,a pound 
of clean seed is reported to have been obtained 
from a single head. The seed is slightly larger 
than in the foregoing and of a dull white. 
Curna Corn is the name given to a third variety ; 
this has long, narrow and erect heads, smaller-than 
in either of the others, while the grain is larger, 
and of a clear pure white, presenting an attract- 
ive appearance ; indeed, so white are they, that the 
heads look as if they had been bleached. To show 
the relative size of the seeds, a few grains each are 
given of the exact real size, in the engraving, fig. 
1 being the Brown, fig. 2, the White Egyptian, and 
fig. 3, the China Corn. These two white varieties 
are said to make a very fine flour, which, when 
thoroughly bolted, is used for making muffins and 
other cakes that are made very light and eaten hot, 
and the flour is highly praised by those who have 
eaten it thus cooked. The whole ripe grain is 
cooked like rice, and it is also eaten before it is 
ripe, prepared after the manner of green corn, when 
it is said to resemble chestnuts in flavor; the two 
last named varieties being preferred for this purpose. 





A Cat’s Paw Knot.—To prevent the end of 
arope from unraveling the strands may be fastened 
in amanner known to sailors as a ‘‘cat’s paw.’’ 
This is done as follows: One strand is bent down 





Fig. 2.—FINISHED. 


Eig. 1.—sercun. 


as at ficure 1, the second strand is bent over the 
first, the third is bent over the second one and 
then passed under the first one, which locks the 
whole and makes it a tight knot, as seen at figure 
2. The ends of halters, hay ropes, and other ropes 
used about a farm, should always be thus secured. 





<== 
Concentrated Foods. 


Concentrated foods forcattle may now be pun 
chased in the markets at moderate prices, For 
many years past the large amount of cotton seed 
yearly produced has been either in great part 
wasted, or has been sent abroad to enrich the farms 
of our foreign rivals. An entire cargo of 909 tons 
of cotton-seed meal left our shores recently, and 
the shipment of smaller quantities is of daily occur. 
rence, We have use at home for every ton of thig 
meal, which can be procured now at a price very 
little more than that of corn meal or bran. At thig 
price it is a very cheap food, and well worth atten. 
tion for its value in enriching the manure. Palm-nut 
meal is another rich concentrated food, especially 
for fattening animals, and for cows kept for but- 
ter. Asample recently tested gave 13 per cent of 
fat, and in feeding it the cream was notably in- 
creased in quantity. As in the case of all concep- 
trated articles, these foods should be used with 
caution, and at first only small rations should be 
given, one pound at a feed, for instance, gradually 
increasing up to the safe limit of two qts. for a cow 
and four to six qts. for a fattening animal. When 
mixed with corn meal or bran, it should be in the 
proportion of one-eighth to one-fourth. It will be 
found economical, when prices are low, to stimulate 
production in an intelligent manner, reducing the 
cost of the product and enlarging the demand by 
supplying it at reasonable rates, and to this end 
there is hardly a better way than by using cheap 
concentrated food in judicious proportions. 


The Kentucky Coffee-Tree, 


BY PROF. C. 8. SARGENT, DIRECTOR OF THE ARNOLD 
ARBORETUM OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





<— 

In studying the claims of some of our American 
Trees to more general consideration at the- hands 
of those planters who plant for profit rather than 
for ornament, my attention has been directed to 
the Kentucky Coffee-Tree ( Gymnocladus Canadensis), 
That a tree may be entitled to consideration as a 
subject for general planting, it is requisite: 1, 
That it should grow spontaneously over a large 
area of country, thus proving its strong constitu- 
tion and power to thrive under various conditions 
of climate, 2. That it should grow rapidly and 
without requiring peculiar or nice treatment and 
cultivation. 8. That its products should be spe- 
cially suited to some important employment. Let 
us see whether the Gymnocladus possesses any 
claims to these qualities. Of its power of adapting 
itself to very different climatic conditions, there 
can be no question. Few trees range over a wider 
area of the United States. It grows from Canada 
and Western New York to Wisconsin, and south to 
Kentucky and Tennessee. It extends across the 
Missouri into Nebraska; is common in Missouri 
and Arkansas, and not rare in Kansas and the In- 
dian Territory. It is not found in New England, 
where, however, it is perfectly hardy, nor in the 
Atlantic or Gulf States. The Kentucky Coffee-Tree 
grows always in rich, strong soil, generally along 
river valleys, and reaches, probably, its largest size 
in that of the Lower Ohio. It is not a particularly 
fast growing tree, nor does it increase more slowly 
than other North American trees, while it produces 
a@ wood equally strong and heavy. The finest 
specimen I have ever seen (and it is one of the 
handsomest trees it has been my good fortune to 
behold anywhere), stands by an old historic man- 
sion on the left bank of the Hudson, nearly oppo- 
site the City of Newburgh. This tree was procured 
from a nursery, and planted where it now stands in 
1825. It is now eighty-eight feet high, with a 
trunk which girts ten feet, at three feet from the 
ground, and well below the point where the stem 
forks into the main divisions. Supposing that the 
date, 1825, has been correctly recorded, and that 
its stem was two inches in diameter at that time, it 
has increased thirty-eight inches in fifty-four years, 
or an average of nearly three-quarters of an 
inch a year for the whole period. But as this 
specimen, no doubt, received extra care for 
many years after it was planted, its growth 
has probably been exceptionally rapid and vigor- 
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ous, and should not, therefore, be taken as a 
fair sample of what the tree may be expected 
todo. A specimen before me, cut from a tree 
which grew on the panks of the Ohio, in Kentucky, 
is eleven inches in diameter, and has fifty-three 
annual layers of growth, or an average increase of 
Jess than one-fifth of an inch, a rate of growth 
which is probably much nearer the average ordi- 
narily attained by this tree than that of the Hud- 
son River specimen. The Keutucky Coffee-Tree is 
easily raised from seed, or from cuttings made 
from pieces of the root, which grow very readily, 
if planted like potatoes ; and young plants will be 
found hardier and more capable of withstanding 
ill usage than seedlings of many other trees em- 
ployed in forest planting. 

But is the wood of this tree valuable enough to 
warrant its more general cultivation? The younger 
Michaux, a French botanist, who travelled exten- 
sively in this country, in the early part of the 
century, and afterwards published the history 
of North American Trees, which is still the stan- 
dard authority on the subject, examined the 
wood of the Kentucky Coffee-Tree, and formed so 
high an opinion of its value that he recommended 
its general introduction into Europe as a timber 
tree. Subsequent writers on our trees have fol- 
lowed Michaux, often in his own words, in prais- 
ing the tree, but without, perhaps, always very 
critically examining its real merits. So that now, 
while there is a general impression among those 
who interest themselves in such matters, that 
the tree is of great economic value, there 
is very little exact information attainable, I 
find, on many points in regard to the wood 
of this tree. I have had its specific gravity 
calculated, as the specific gravity of a wood ap- 
pears, on the whole, the best test of its strength 
and value. That of this wood is .609; of Ailanthus, 
.614; and of White Oak, .662. So that, in spite of 
its slow growth, even the fast growing Ailanthus 
produces more valuable wood, while White Oak is 
considerably ahead of it. It is, however, in its 
. ‘turn, superior to Black Walnut, Cherry, and many 
other woods largely used in cabinet-making. But 
the specific gravity is no test as to the durabillty of a 
wood, for the lightest woods, like Catalpa, are often 
the most durable ; and nothing but actual trial can 
determine how any wood will behave when exposed 
to alternating dry and wet. If proved to be really 
durable, this will be an admirable wood for railway 
ties, fence-posts, and out-door construction ; and if 
any reader of the American Agriculturist has any 
personal knowledge of its having been used for 
such purposes, or for furniture, or otherwise, he 
will confer a favor on the writer of this article by 
communicating with him on the subject. The 
specimens of this wood which I have examined 
are close-grained, compact, very tough, and re- 
markably free from sap-wood. The heart-wood is 
of a bright, cheerful, rosy color, susceptible of a 
high polish, and when cut transversely, shows nu- 
merous satiny ‘‘silver rays.” The great drawback 
to this wood for cabinet-making is its cross-grained 
nature, which makes it very hard to season prop- 
erly; but once seasoned, it will prove, although 
difficult to work, a valuable addition to the list of 
hard woods now so much used. 

There are, then, undoubtedly some reasons why 
this tree should not be generally planted. It does 
not grow very rapidly, and will require, even in the 
best soil, at least a century of growth to attain its 
full size; nor, so far as is now known, does the wood 
of Gymnocladus possess qualities which render it su- 
perior to that of many other faster-growing trees. 
Still, when the practice of planting artificial forests 
becomes a more general one in this country than it 
is te-day, the rule of mired plantations, which nature 
has established, will be found the wisest to follow ; 
and in mixed plantations the Kentucky Coffee-Tree 
will find its proper place with the Ashes, Walnuts, 
Hickories, Maples, and Oaks. As an ornamental 
tree, the Gymnocladus deserves much more atten- 
tion than it has yet received. For street-planting 
it is particularly suited. It puts out its leaves very 
late, and so does not cast a dense shade early in the 
Season, when too much shade is an objection. Its 
habit of growth, too, with its upright, not spread- 








ing, branches, adapts this tree to narrow streets or 
country roads, where trees with a spreading habit 
of growth could not find space in which to de- 
velop. Its freedom from the attacks of all in- 
sects, so far as I have been able to learn, is an- 
other advantage, and not a slight one, in favor 
of the Kentucky Coffee-Tree for street-planting. 


The Grape Vine Raspberry. 


It is often the case that we feel sure that a thing 
is a fraud long before we can prove it to be so. 
This has been the case with the ‘‘ Grape Vine Rasp- 
berry,” the very name of which is calculated to 
excite suspicion, and we had inquiries concerning 
it for some time before we could get at its history. 
One Holland, of Plymouth, Ind., sent out a special 
circular, headed: ‘‘ A New and Rare Plant, Grape 
Vine Raspberry.’’ He says: ‘A raspberry that 
resembles the grape vine in wood and leaves. It is 
purely thornless, and the wood is jointed like a 
grape vine * * * a very large, sweet, lucious 
berry, measuring 1 inch in diameter. * * * It 
is a new seedling raspberry, and makes a rare and 
very pretty ornamental bush on account of its large - 
leaves, singular appearance, and the beauty of its 
flowers when in blossom. I control the entire 
stock ’—which he offers at $1 the plant. It is not 
our custom to advertise nurserymen gratis, but we 
make Holland an exception, and we advise all -who 
wish to purchase a real genuine ‘‘ Grape Vine Rasp- 
berry,”’ to go to the man who controls ‘the entire 
stock,’”’ though we do not think that the demand 
will be large after we have told the whole story. 
“The Evergreen,’, a nursery paper, published at 
Green Bay, Wis., stated that Holland purchased of 
Pinney & Co., of that place, a lot of ‘‘ Nootka 
Sound Raspberry Plants, (Rubus Nutkanus), which 
grow native and wild there,’”’ and was selling them 
as a seediing, and the editor proposed to furnish 
the same plants that Holland was offering at $1 
each, for $8 a hundred! Messrs. A. Hance & Son, 
Red Bank, N. J., who have a sharp eye for novel- 
ties, procured plants of the genuine ‘‘Grape Vine 
Raspberry”? from Hammond, and plants of the 
‘ Nootka Sound Raspberry” from Pinney & Co., 
of Sturgeon Bay, Wis. In due time both these 
flowered and fruited at Red Bank, ard they both 
turned out to be the same thing—not Rubus 
Nutkanus at all, and not to be distinguished from 
the old “‘ Flowering Raspberry,” Rubus odoratus. 
We would not imply that there was any intentional 
wrong on the part of Pinney & Co.,—they merely 
mistook one native plant for another very closely 
resembling it—a thing which may readily happen. 
This “Flowering Raspberry” is common from 
Canada to Georgia, and even grows—or did not long 
ago—within the limits of New York City. Asan 
ornamental shrub we have often commended it, as it 
has pleasing foliage and large, purple flowers. As 
to its fruit, Holland is right in saying it is “large,’’ 
and it is often ‘‘1 inch in diameter,” but being 
shaped like a saucer it is all breadth and no depth. 
It may be “luscious”? to Hammond—bit tastes 
differ. If one had an acre of plants, he might get 
a quart of berries at a picking—then again he 
might not. We have seen many bushes, but never 
many ‘berries. Messrs. Hance & Son think that 
the *‘Grape Vine ’’ plants seem to be rather larger 
in the leaves and flower than in the Eastern form of 
‘Flowering Raspberry ’’—but that the berriesare 
not more numerous or better in quality. Those who 
wish to grow the ‘Flowering Raspberry” as an 
ornamental shrub, can get it at almost any nursery 
for 25c. If they wish to purchase the same thing 
under the name of ‘‘Grape Vine Raspberry” at 
$1 apiece, they will now know where to send. 














Salt as a Fertilizer.—There is a mistaken 
idea prevalent that it is contrary to law to use salt 
as a fertilizer. This isa relic of the war of 1812, 
when this use of salt, then an imported article, 
was forbidden as an improvident waste, tending to 
make it.scarce and dear. The tradition still sur- 
vives, and is occasionally heard of from all parts 
of the country. There is no law to prevent any 
use we may wish to make of salt, and as a fertil- 














izer it is not only largely used, but it is very bene- 


ficial to some erops. For mangels and field beets, 

excepting the sweet varieties, and for field crops 
of cabbages, 300 lbs. per acre may be geuerally used 
with benefit, scattered on the soil as the young 
plants make their first appearance, or are first set 
out. Salt is frequently useful when mixed with an 
equal weight of plaster and applied at the rate of 
200 lbs. per acre to clover or grass early in May. 


A Covered Well for Pumps. 


—>— 

Mr. “ W. J. W.,”’ of Staten Island, sends a sketch 
of the manner in which he arranged his well. 
This was dug 13 feet deep and 5 feet in diameter; 
stoning up left the well 3 feet clear on the inside. 
Over the wall he placed a flag-stone with a circular 
hole at one side, and from this he carried a inch tile 
pipe up to the surface of the ground. A pipe to 











COVERED WELL AND PUMP. 


connect with a pump at the house, and another to 
connect with a pump at the well, were passed 
through the tile pipe, and all above the flag- 
stone filled in with earth, as shown in the en- 
graving, which gives a sectional view of the well. 
This has the advantage that it keeps out all sar- 
face water and other impurities, but it would 
make it rather troublesome when it became ne- 
cessary to clean the well, from sand, etc. 


Jute and its Culture 


Probably no other fibre can be made to serve so 
many different purposes as that afforded by the 
Jute plant, and probably no other can be produced 
so cheaply. Then again, the demand for it seems 
almost unlim:ted ; our imports over ten years ago 
exceeded $5,000,000 annually, but now they must be 
very much larger. It ¢an be cultivated in all the 
States south of Virginia. The limit of its profit- 
able culture is not yet ascertained, but perhaps it 
will be further north than here indicated. There 
is no apparent reason why we should not raise every 
pound of jute used in this country, and its culture 
has been commenced with greater promise of suc- 
cess than has attended the introduction of any 
other crop new to our Agriculture. This is due 
largely to the fact that there are factories already 
in operation for the manufacture of the imported 
raw material, and one great obstacle to the intro- 
duction of a new crop—want of a market—is re- 
moved. Then the Agricultural Society of South 
Carolina has taken an active part in the matter, 
and encouraged its members to undertake the cul- 
ture by supplying seeds and giving instruction as 
to growing and treating the crop. Jute is a native 
of Asia; its botanical name is Corchorus capsularis, 
and it belongs to the Tilia family, which is repre- 
sented with us by the Basswood, or Linden, a tree 
well known for its tough bark. The Jute plant is 
annual, with a stem 8 to 12 feet high, an inch or 
more through at the base, and branching only at 
the summit. The form of the leaves, of the small 
yellow flowers and seed capsules, is shown on the 
next page. The plant is cut when in flower, tied. 
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in bundles, and steeped in water for 10 to 20 days, 
during which time all but the fibrous bark is so far 


7 


decayed that it separates, when beaten, leaving the 
fibre clean ; it is then put up for export in bales of 
about 300 lbs. each. As with other fibre-yielding 
plants, the quality of Jute is greatly affected by the 
rapidity of growth, the nearness together of the 
plants, the time of cutting, etc., the finer kinds 
being very bright and glossy, and soft to the touch. 
The great consumption is for the making of bag- 
ging material, especially that known as “ gunny ;” 
it is used for coarse cloths, carpets, and for cordage, 
though not sufficiently durable, when exposed, for 
the latter purpose. The finer kinds are used to make 
coat-linings and other fabrics, and are mixed with 
cotton, woollen, and even silk, in certain styles, its 
employment having greatly increased within recent 
years. In some parts of India the natives are wholly 
clothed in cloth made from Jute. The thick ends 
of the stems, known as “ Jute Butts,” and refuse 
of the gunny factories, are used as a paper stock. 
The Agricultural Society of South Carolina is doing 
much to encourage the culture; the Secretary has 
published directions for its cultivation, and has or- 
dered from India a new supply of seeds for distri- 
bution to the members. Last year seeds were dis- 
tributed to 85 farmers, mostly residing in the sea- 
board counties, and the results reported by them 
are very encouraging. The larger share of these 
persons cultivated this first crop for seed rather 
than fibre, and it is expected that a large breadth will 
be sown this year. Jute succeeds best on rather 
clayey land, neither very wet nor very dry; it flour- 
ishes perfectly well in the immediate vicinity of the 
sea, and even where the water is brackish from its 
influence. The land being well prepared by plow- 
ing and harrowing, the seed is sown broadcast from 
April to June, using 15 to 20 Ibs. to the acre, and 
brushed or harrowed in. Nothing is done to the crop 
until it is ready to cut, which is in 100 to 120 days 
from sowing. It is cut for the fibre when in flower, 
but if seeds are desired, the plants are left later, 
as the seeds begin to ripen soon after the first 
flowers fall, and continue to do so until frost. 
Last year the first roll of bagging from Jute of 
American growth was exhibited at the 8. Carolina 
State Fair. Recently there has been some talk about 


‘ AMERICAN JUTE,”’ 


asubject that comes up in the papers every few 
years, and it appears to be discussed to no other 


Fig. 1.—THE JUTE PLANT (Corchorus capsularis.) 











purpose than to allow a few speculators to sell at 
a high price the seeds of a common wild plant 
under a name that does not properly 
belong to it. This so-called ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Jute”? is the Swamp Rose-Mallow 
/ —Hibiscus Moscheutos. It has a large 
perennial root, with stems 8 to 6 or 
more feet high, broad pale green leaves, 
and numerous large, pink, hollyhock- 
like flowers, which in Jate summer 
brighten the brackish marshes all along 
the coast. Like all other plants of the 
Mallow family, the stem of this has a 
strong fibrous inner bark, which, could 
we not do better, might be made useful. 
We feel very sure that this ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Jute,” admitting the excellence of 
its fibre, can never become a ‘profit- 
able crop, for two principal reasors: 
its stems can not be produced in suf- 
ficient abundance on a given area fora 
large yield, and its perennial character ; 
the ground once filled with these roots, 
it would cost about what the land is 
worth to clear it; if kept long on the 
same land, heavy manuring will be re- 
quired, and crowding the stems, often 
necessary with fibre-plants, is not practi- 
cable. We are not averse to trials with 
this or the dozen other native plants 
that produce fibres, but we ixn<ist that 
there shall be no mystery or false re- 
presentation, but the plant shal) be dis- 
cussed and offered as just what it is, and 
under the name by which it has long 
been known through a wide district. 
The ‘‘American Jute’? fever was at 
its greatest hight in 1863, when, to show 
what the plant was, the engraving here 
given (figure 2) was presented. While it is much 
under size, it gives a good idea of the flower. 








The Old and New in Potatoes. 


There appears to be several objects that, no mat- 
ter how often we may name and describe them, 
continue to come with the request for the informa- 
tion we have given again and again. The “ Oyster- 
shell Bark-louse”’ is one of these perennial queries ; 
Katy-did’s eggs, another; and the blue-bird does 
not any more surely mark the advent of spring 
than does the arrival by mail and otherwise of the 
old potato with the new one attached—or often 
found within what remains of the old. The en- 
graving was made from a specimen which showed 





Fig. 2.—“ AMERICAN JUTE”’ (Hibiscus Moscheutos.) 


new tubers both on the outside and within. The 


phenomenon is so striking that we do not wonder 
that it excites a desire to know something about it, 








though, as intimated, it is very far from rare, The: 
potato—the tuber—is a short underground stem, 
thickened out of the shape of ordinary stems by a. 
large deposit of starch. If the potato be placed 
in a warm place, vegetation is excited, and its dor 
mant buds, or “ eyes,” will soon push and elongate 
into stems, provided it is froc to do so ; these stems. 
are often in the aggregate several feet long. If we 
place the tuber in a warm place, and at the same 
time quite in the dark, where the stems have no room 
to push, as at the bottom of a barrel—where these. 
strange potatoes are usually found—vegetation ig, 
excited as before, but as long stems can not grow, 

short ones are formed—that is small tubers, The. 
growing shoot, being prevented from lengthening, 
and forming the ordinary kind of stem, makes: 





NEW POTATOES FROM OLD. 


another kind—the underground form of stem— 
the tuber. These young tubers—or new pota- 
toes—have grown at the expense of the old, as 
that will be found shrunken and wilted. This 
tendency was formerly employed in Europe to pro- 
duce new potatoes in winter. Potatoes of the pre- 
vious year were found to be best; these were kept 
all through the summer by spreading in a cool 
place, and removing such sprouts as appeared. At 
the approach of winter these were placed in boxes 
of earth, stacked one upon another—darkness 
being essential—in a warm place. In due time that. 
which we have described took place; new potatoes 
appeared, small and of poor quality, but still new, 





Root Crops.—The season for sowing roots, lasts. 
from May to September, and during the four months 
intervening a variety of crops may be sown. The 
first in the season is mangels, of which there are: 
several varieties. The smaller kinds of these, al- 
though they do not yield so heavy a crop as the 
larger kinds, are more desirable on account of their‘ 
higher feeding value. Several yellow-fleshed va- 
rieties of mangels, have been introduced of late, 
which are very promising forour climate. Webb's: 
Yellow Kinver Globe, and the Yellow-fleshed Tank-- 
ard, are the most popular varieties of these. The 
flesh of these is less watery and more solid than 
that of the Mammoth Red. Sugar beets furnish the- 
second crop, and may be sown as late as June, of 
these, Lane’s Improved, and Vilmorin’s Improved 
Sugar, are the leading varieties. Red or Blood beets. 
may also be sown in June, and furnish an excellent 
food for milch cows, as they have the effect of con-- 
tributing some of their high color to the cream and 
butter. Carrots and parsnips will be rarely grown, 
on account of the expense of harvesting them, 
while beets, sugar beets, mangels, and other shallow 
rooted bulbs, can be grown with less labor and 
greater profit. After beets, ruta-bagas may be sown 
in June and early in July, and in August white tur- 
nips may follow. With so large a choice of roots, 
there is no reason why press of work should come in 
the way of growing this valuable crop. When roots 
have once been grown successfully, there is no need 
for advice to raise them, but only to mention the 
newer or improved varieties. Where as yet they 
have not been grown, a trial of an acre or less, 
with good care, will surely be well repaid, and 
will serve to establish the practice for the future. 
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Hardy Ferneries and Rock-Work. 
seminars 


The numerous inquiries as to the construction of 
hardy ferneries are especially welcome, as they in- 
dicate a diversity of tastes in gardening matters, 
and show that the number of those is ‘increasing 
who can see beauty in plants as well as flowers. 
For the successful cultivation of many ferns, if not 
the majority, an artificial rock-work is necessary, 
and a rock-work or rock garden allows of the cul- 
tivation of, besides ferns, a large number of plants 
classed as alpine. ‘First, as to the rock-work ; 
much of it is literally rock-work, and very bad 


“ 





Fig. 2.—R1GuHT. 


Fig. 1.—WwRONG. 


work. Nothing can be more out of place than a 
pile of stones upon a lawn—like an eruption upon 
a fair face. A rock-work should never be made 
for the sake of the rocks. Monstrous things are 
built up with stones and cement, with pockets to 
hold soil; plants, without reference to their native 
localities, are set upon it, and the whole left to 
frizzle in our hot suns. A rock-work is needed 
merely because it enables us to grow certain plants 
better than in any other manner, just as we give 
some plants the wettest availablespot, so we give 
others the rock-garden, that they may feel the 
more at home. The rock-garden, being as far as 
possible from the formal and artificial, should not 





Fig. 3.—ROOKS NATURALLY PLACED. 


be in the flower-beds or upon the lawn, but in some 
nook or corner where such a wild spot might nat- 
urally occur. Many suppose that rock-plants, 
including ferns, must have shade. This is not 
essential, as such plants vary greatly in this respect, 
and many of the finest species, in their native al- 
pine homes, are exposed to the full sun. The 
peculiarity of those plants which flourish best on 
the rock-work is, that they have long fine roots, 





Fig. 4.—ROCKS ARTIFICIALLY PLACED 


which find their way down among the crevices of 
the rocks, where they are not affected by drouth— 
in fact, plants which really need a mulching of 
stones. In constructing a rock-garden, one must 
avail himself of the materials at hand; if weather- 
Worn, lichen-stained and moss-covered stones are 
to be obtained, they will be all the more pleasing. 
No rule can be given as to form and arrangement, 
but if one isin a rocky district, follow as near as 
possible the natural arrangement of the rocks of 








. { 
the neighborhood. Rocks of various sizes, from 


as large as one’s fist, up to the size of a barrel, 
may be made useful, A flat, unbroken rock is of 
little use to the plants in question. It is the crev- 
ices between the rocks that gives the rock-work its 
value. The boy’s description of making a cannon 
—‘‘they take a long hole and pour 
melted-iron around it ’’—applies in 
a measure to rock-work; we want 
many long holes with rocks around 
them, and we also want those holes 
filled with earth. The essential 3 
point to be observed is, to have all § 
crevices or spaces between the © 
rocks in full communication with 
the earth: Whether a large or 
small body of earth, a mere crack 
or a ‘‘pocket’’ is to hold the 
roots of the plants; the roots should find earth all 
the way down, until they reach the surface of the 
planet itself: In this case the earth is always kept 
from drying out by the ascent of moisture from be- 
low. Another point is, that the crevices be so 
arranged as to receive the rain that falls. In his 
excellent work on “Alpine Plants,”? Mr. Wm. Robin- 
son, editor of ‘‘The Garden,”’ London, Eng., gives 
some instructive illustrations of the manner in 
which rock-gardens should be constructed, and he 
emphasizes his teachings by showing how the work 
should not be done, as well as the proper method. 
We here reproduce some of his engravings. 
Where, as may sometimes be the case, ; 
rocks are so placed as to leave the 
fissures in a nearly horizontal manner; 
if these are as in figure 1, the plants 
will fare badly, as they are put in 
places of safety where no rains can 
reach them. The right method in such 
cases is shown in figure 2. In figures 
3 and 4, by the same author, we have 
the right and the wrong methods of 
treating rock-work ; in the first (fig. 
3) the rocks appear as if nature had 
placed them there, while in figure 4 
the artificial character of the struc- 
ture is manifest. A rock-garden may be a simple 
affair, or if one has the means it may be an exten- 
sive structure, with ravines, defiles, chasms, cas- 
cades, caverns, etc,-and the work referred to gives 
some illustrations of what may be done if one has 
the means to expend in this direction. Of course 
we have in view only an inexpensive structure, if 
it can be so termed. The appearance of an unpre- 
tending rock-garden, when the rocks are made to 








The soil is cf quite as much importance as the 
rocks themselves. In no case should it be of a 
kind to pack hard or to bake ; woods-earth or peat, 
with an abundance of coarse, sharp sand, will ap- 
proach in character to the soil of their native 
homes; Mr. John Robinson, Salem, Mass., in his. 





admirable work on fern culture, shows how easy it 
is to those, who care for the plants, rather than for 
a pretentious place to grow them, to have a fernery, 
even within the limits of a city yard. We give a 
portion of his illustration of his fernery (figure 7). 
A rough wall was built of loosely piled rocks, about 
two feet in front of the boundary fence,also of stone ; 
the space between was filled with suitable soil, 
which found its way into crevices among the rocks. 
The large ferns were planted at the rear, the smaller 
in front and in and among the “ pockets” of the 
rough wall, When the boundary fence is of wood, 
a rear wall would have to be built also. The 





rock-garden being provided, it is to be stocked 
with plants; it may be devoted to ferns only, or 
to alpine flowering plants. In either case one will 
find in the vicinity a large number of plants suited 
to such situations, and the rambles in search of 
them, the finding, the bringing home and planting 
will bring a foretaste of the pleasure to be derived 
in caring for them in after years. If impatient for 
an immediate effect, and unwilling to await the 





appear as if a natural 





out-crop, is given in 
figure 5, from the 
same author, who in 
figure 6 shows how 
an old stone wall may 
be utilized and con- 
verted from an en- 
cumbrance into a 
pleasing feature. If 
one is so situated 
that a rock-work of 
even the simplest 
form is not practica- 
ble, the cultivation |} 
of alpine and rock 
plants need not be 
abandoned. As al- 
ready stated, one of 
the principal reasons 
why certain plants | 
grow betteron arock- 
work than elsewhere 
—some even refusing 
altogether to flour- 
ish in the ordinary 























border, is the pro- 
tection afforded to 
the roots, and this probably consists as much in 
preserving a uniformity of temperature as a suffi- 
cient moisture. These conditions can in many 
cases be met by setting the plant in the border, 
and then placing around it a broad, low mound of 
stones, extending several inches from the plant. 


Fig. 7.—HARDY FERNERY IN A CITY YARD. 
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slow process of gradually transferring here the re~ 
sults of one’s own collections, there are establish- 
ments where ‘‘Alpine Plants,” including our choicer 
native species, are to be had at moderate prices. 
Such plants may even be cultivated in pots, 
by making each pot a miniature rock-garden. 
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Another Tree. Label. 


In former volumes we have given a great variety 
of devices for labelling trees; indeed, only last 
month (page 143) we called attention to one of the 
simplest and, so far as permanence is concerned, 
one of the best. The chief, if not the sole, fault of 
the zinc label described last month is, that it is 
not conspicuous; it is not readily seen upon the 
tree, and,. when found, the writing, 
though thoroughly indelible, is “faint, 
and requires close looking to read it. 
Orchards, as a general thing, need no 
labels—the position of the tree should 
always lead to its name in a record: but 
where one has a small collection, or 
grafts several kinds of fruit for trial 
upon one tree, it is very desirable to 
have a conspicuous label. Paper labels, 
printed in clear type, and enclosed in a 
metallic frame with a sheet of mica in 
front, are to be purchased, but they are 
expensive, and limited to the common 
varieties. We have seen in some foreign 
journal or catalogue a label printed upon 
paper, placed in a glass tube, the open- 
ing to which «as then -hermetically 
sealed (by melting the glass), and pro- 
vided with a wire to hang it by. A 
correspondent, “Pro Bono Publico,” 
gives a modification of this which is simple, prac- 
tical, and not expensive; the engraving shows it 
at about half size. The vials, known to the 
druggists as “tube vials,” cost by the gross about 
$1.60; the label may be written or printed; sound 
corks should be used, and large enough to require 
some pressure to force them into place, and the 
sealing should be done thoroughly. There is no 
reason why a label thus treated should not last in- 
definitely, if not broken. One precaution should 
be observed : if a label of this kind is prepared and 
sealed up on a damp day, the chances are that in 
time a minute fungus or sort of mould may appear 
on the paper, and disfigure it; this may be avoided 
by having all parts perfectly dry before sealing. 
The vial may be as large as one chooses, but the 
risk of breaking is greatly increased with the size. 





LABEL, 





Now Sow Your Dandelions. 


No doubt that many will wonder what brand new 
wrinkle is implied in the above heading. Most 
persons have looked upon the Dandelion as a weed 





THE NEW DANDELION. 


to be got rid of, and rather better than most weeds, 
as when cut up by the root in spring it makes an 
acceptable accompaniment to the salt meat. The 
readers of the American Agriculturist are aware that 
we have on more than one occasion advised the 
cultivation of the dandelion—not indeed by sowing 
the common weed, but an improved kind. This 
was referred to last month, on page 144, in an article 
on “Greens,’’ and now that the time for sowing is 
at hand, we bring it again‘to mind. When one in- 
troduces a new vegetable into cultivation, he is a 
public benefactor, so when one induces another 
to cultivate a vegetable new to him, though 
old to cultivation, he is a private benefactor; 
by enlarging his knowledge of the good things 
of the world, and inducing him to try even 
but one of them, that man’s comfort and en- 
joyment of life is increased. The fact that the 
dandelion is a weed, is no argument against its 
cultivation; parsnip and carrot are vastly worse 
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weeds, yet we go on cultivating them. If one is 
fond of dandelion at all, he should cultivate it, for 
two reasons: he can cut a bushel in less time than 
he can hunt up a quart in the fields, and is as much 


superior to the wild as a Savoy is to a common 


Drum-head cabbage. If we mistake not, we are in- 








for training Ivy, and is to be commended to thioes 
of our readers who live where that finest of ever. 
greer vines is hardy. We have seen, Somewhere 


in the suburbs of Boston, the Virginia Creekigg 


trained in a similar manner from one tree to anoth- 
er; the effect would no doubt please the majority, 
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PORTION OF A SCREEN OF VINES. 


debted for the improvement—or, as the French 
have it, “amelioration ’’—of the Dandelion, to one 
of the Vilmorins of the world-renowned horticul- 
tural house of Vilmorin, Andrieux & Co., Paris. 
This is by no means the only improvement with 
which the name is connected, but this deserves the 
thanks of the world. In the course of improving 
the Dandelion, three useful varieties were estab- 
lished, the Large-leaved, the Thick-leaved, and the 
Curled-leaved, which have been in cultivation for 
several years, and this year the French journals 
announce still another, the ‘“‘ Very Double”’ (a 
ceur plein), Vilmorin’s engraving of which is here 
reproduced. The French use the Dandelion almost 
solely as a salad; it is blanched by covering the 
leaves, usually with earth: in a few days they lose 
their green color and nearly all of their bitterness, 
and. come out white, crisp, and tender. This new 
variety. appears as if especially adapted to this 
treatment, and it remains for us to try if it is supe- 
rior to the older kinds as a pot-herb. Our experi- 
ence has been with the Long-leaved, the seeds of 
which are kept in our leading seed stores. Nothing 
is simpler than the culture. Sowthis month in 
rows.two feet apart; thin, when large enough, toa 
foot apart ; or sow in a seed bed, and when large 
enough, in June or July, transplant to rows at the 
distances above named; this method is but a trifle 
more troublesome and is greatly saving of seed. 
Keep clean, and encourage the growth ‘all summer, 
to get as strong plants as possible; when used as 
salad, it is blanched in September or October; 
when grown for greens only, it is better when the 
ground freezes to lay some straw or litter along 
the rows. The next spring the litter is removed 
from directly over the plants, but allowed to remain 
between them, as it will keep the foilage clean. 


A Use for Vines, 


—>—— 

It is sometimes desirable to mark a boundary or 
division line when neither a fence nor a hedge is 
desirable—as, for example, between the ornamental 
portion of the grounds and those reserved for the 
vegetable garden or for the clothes-yard. In such 
cases a most pleasing screen may be formed by the 
aid of quick-growing vines, the best of which for 
this purpose is our Virginia Creeper. Strong posts 
of suitable hight should be set 8 or 10 feet apart, 
and several vines planted at the base of each. 
Chains of sufficient length to form graceful fes- 
toons are to be carried from post to post, and as the 





| vines grow they are to be trained upon them. The 


effect of such a screen is only partially conveyed by 
the engraving, as it shows but a single member. 
This method is used with fine effect in Europe 








but for ourselves, we do not fancy anything done 
to a tree that suggests mutilation, and as the fasten- 
ing of chains does this, we prefer to leave it undone, 








Poultry Proof Fences, 
a 


That chickens are most useful in a garden, but 
that hens and horticulture are not compatible, every 
one with much experience will maintain. The bet- 
ter way is to fence in the poultry, but it sometimes 
happens that they must be fenced out. If one is to 
build a garden-fence, the possibilities of poultry will 
be borne in mind, and provided against ; but most 
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Fig. 1.—FENCE WITH WIRE. 


frequently the fence is already built, and in that case 
is usually excellent for keeping out almost every 
thing except hens, the very thing for which a fence 
is most needed. The accompanying engravings are 
from two sketches by L. D. Snook, Yates Co., N. 
Y., and give methods of so changing the common 
board fence as to make it serve for fencing in or 
fencing out fowls. In fig. 1 the space between 
each two boards is practically closed by stretching 
a galvanized wire midway between—No. 10 being 
sufficiently heavy ; should the lower board be too 
far from the ground, the space may be closed by 
another board, or diminished by the use of 4 wire 
as may be best. In fig. 2, the same end is accom- 
plished by the use of slats nailed to the fence- 
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Fig. 2.—FENCE WITH SLATS. 


boards. Common laths may be used as a make- 
shift, but it is better to use regular fence-slats. If 
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the fence is too low, its hight may be greatly in- 
creased by allowing the slats to project above. If 
slats have to be sawed for the purpose, they should 
pe of stuff fully half an inch thick, and cut two 
inches wide—or wider if desired. The ordinary 
slats are two and a half or three inches wide, 
and if placed upon the board fence at their own 
width. apart, form a very serviceable barrier. 





Thermometers. 


> 

If a thermometer is only to show us the tempera- 
ture of the air, whether out-doors or in, it makes 
put little difference how it is mounted, provided it 
is properly secured against accidental breaking. 
But we often wish to have water or other liquid at 
a given temperature ; it is impossible, especially in 
warm weather, to churn properly and not know the 
exact condition of the cream, and other cases are 
occurring in which the thermometer must take a 
part. For these varied uses the old style of ther- 
mometer will not answer, on account of the diffi- 
culty of properly cleaning it, if for no other reason. 
A quarter of a century ago we used to know in the 
laboratory what was called a ‘‘ chemical thermome- 
ter,” a costly instrument, to be used with special 
care not to break it. The thermometer, scale and 
all, was completely enclosed in a glass tube ; this 
could be placed in boiling acids and other destruc- 
tive liquids, and remain uninjured; a rinsing in 
water perfectly cleansed it and made it ready for 
another use. Within a few years the costly ‘‘ Chem- 
ical Thermometer,” or one of precisely the same 
construction, has been offered for common use at 
an astonishingly low price, and while it can. serve 
every purpose of the common thermometer, it may 
be used in many cases in which that can not be, 
and there is no reason why it should not come into 
general use, as it will serve every purpose to which 
-. athermometercan be put. The engraving 
shows one of these instruments. The bulb 
4 and tube filled with mercury are as in any 
other thermometer; the graduated scale is 

# upon paper, and attached to the tube of the 
H: | thermometer; the whole is.then enclosed in 
i] an exterior glass tube, all save the bulb, which 
} isin part or in whole exposed. The outer 
jus] glass tube or case is closed above, and has a 
ni Ting to admit a cord or wire by which to hang 
+ it up. Those offered for sale, like other 
L | styles, have avery narrow range, or very long 
| one, according to the uses for which they are 
intended. Having watched the makers of 
common thermometers, and knowing how 
many times more difficult it is to make one 
| like this, we are utterly at loss to know how 
rif such an instrument can be made to retail 
) for a dollar. Indeed, the Dairy Supply Co. 
# sell those for use in the dairy, equally well 
made, but with shorter range, for 75e. Of 
course, common thermometers, mounted in 
wood, may be sold for 25c.—but these glass 
encased ones require great skill to make 
them. When the retailer and the importer have had 
their profit, when the duty is paid, and the merchant 
upon the other side gets his profit, we wonder 
how much of the 75c. gets to the poor work- 
man, who wears his life away over the blow-pipe. 











The Cultivation of the Quince, 


To judge from our correspondence, there is a 
newly awakened interest in Quince culture. Some 
ask for books upon the subject, and others inquire 
as to the probable profits of a Quince orchard. 
There is not enough to be said on the subject to 
require a special volume; the standard works oa 
fruit culture—Barry’s, Thomas’, Downing’s, etc.— 
each give the needed instructions. We have no 
data from which to give the probable returns from 
an acre in Quinces. The attempts at anything like 
proper cultivation have been comparatively few ; 
but, judging from the prolific character of a few 
trees of our own, and the price which really good 
fruit brings in the market, we have no doubt that, 
take aseries of years, the Quince will be found 
quite as profitable as any other orchard fruit. 
Quinces bear so well, in spite of bad treatment, that 





it is a popular notion that neglect suits it best. 
This is a great. mistake; there is no fruit that re- 
sponds more promptly to good culture, and we 
would advise no one to undertake the cultivation 
of quinces unless they intend to cultivate them. 
The land should not be a low, wet, out-of-the-way 
piece, good for nothing else, but such soil as will 
yield good returns of any farm crop, and it should 
be put into good condition by manuring and plow- 
ing. There are two methods of training the 
Quince—or, rather, one method, the other being 
the absence of training. It is advised by some to 
allow the tree to grow in a bush form, with several 
stems from one root. The alleged reason for this 
is, that if the borers destroy one stem or trunk, 
there will be others left. The proper method is, to 
grow the Quince in a tree form, with a clean trunk 
and regular head; then the borers can be kept out, 
or killed if they ever get in, a matter well nigh im- 
possible when each tree presents a thicket of stems. 
It is true that it is some 





numerous (and very high-priced) schools for young 
ladies. In these schools a part of the regular pro- 
gramme was the morning and afternoon. walk. 
These girls went out in pairs, the youngest in front 
‘and marshalled by two or more teachers, One 
teacher at the ‘head of the column” regulated 
the pace, the other at the rear kept an eye on all in 
front of her. To see these poor girls, each pair at a 
stated distance from the pair in front, and fated to 
look at their shoulders—for looking to the right or 
left would be seen by the “rear guard” and re- 
ported at headquarters; to watch them as they 
moved along at a snail’s pace—the pace gov- 
erned by that of the smallest child—up one street 
and down the other, and back home—this done 
morning and evening, day in and day out—seemed 
to us a most melancholy burlesque upon exercise, 
and was probably as near the real thing as the 
mental cramming which the poor girls received did 
to education. If those girls could have had only a 





trouble to form a head, 
but it has to be done 
but once, and the ad- 
vantages warrant it. 
The soil being well pre- 
pared, set the trees at 
12 feet apart. The first 
step in forming a head 
is to get a stout stem. 
If the young trees are 
weak, it will be better 
to cut them back severe- 
ly and secure a new 
growth. The object 
should be to get a 
strong stem, at least an 
inch in diameter, upon 
which to form a head. 
If the stem is weak, 
give it a stake. Look 
out for borers, the 
presence of which is 
readily detected, as the 
bark is so smooth. Al- 
low nosuckers to grow. 
As to varieties: the 
best known and most 
generally cultivated is 
the Orange, also called the Apple Quince. The 
Pear-shaped Quince is preferred in some markets, 
but it is not so good a bearer. Rea’s Seedling has 
been very satisfactory with us; it is a fine large 
fruit, and the tree bears well. A quite new variety, 
the Champion, which originated in Connnecticut, 
promises to be valuable and worthy of consideration. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


3a" For other Household Items see “ Basket” pages. 
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What Exercise do Your Boys and Girls 
Take. 
—<p>—- 


There are Gadgrinds of both sexes who may say 
that ‘‘ my boys get enough exercise in doing the 
chores all the year, and as soon as spring opens 
they can get it behind the plow and harrow, or, later, 
in the hay and harvest fields ; they are tired enough 
with the exercise of their work.” As to the girls, 
it may be said: “The daily routine of the house, 
the sweeping and dusting, the table setting, and the 
dish-washing, give a plenty of exercise ; but if they 
need any more they can help on washing days, and 
find a use for all their strength.’”,—We would not 
say that the ideas implied in these answers are 
the rule, but that it is far too generally the case 
that mere work is looked upon as exercise, and 
that it will at all answer for or accomplish the pur- 
pose of exercise as recreation. For exercise to be 
beneficial it must not only be of a kind unlike 
the usual daily occupation, but it must have the 
co-operation of the mind. Mere muscular move- 
ment, that is not work, but made solely for exer- 
cise, without engaging the mind also, is of very 
little use. Many years ago the writer lived in the 
city, and in that portion of it where there were 








AN ARCHERY PARTY. 


city back-yard where they could have taken exer- 
cise as they pleased—without the horrid formality of 
these walks—what a difference. We hold that ex- 
ercise is of little value that works the body and 
neglects the mind. The side-walk promenades re- 
ferred to presented only so many squares to be 
walked around. Suppose that the same distance 
had been accomplished in the country, with at the . 
end a locality where Bluets, wild Violets. and 
Spring Beauty could be gathered! It being ad- 
mitted that the mind shall be concerned as well as 
the body, if we would have useful. exercise, the 
question presents itself how ean this-be-best_ ac- 
complished. The utility of rambles, with flowers as 
the object, has been alluded to, and other branches 
of natural history offer the same advantages. But 
it is desirable to have exercise and recreation nearer 
home; something that requires little or no prepa- 
ration, and at the same time something in which 
the boys and girls (both old and young), and those 
of the neighbors, too, if need be, may join. It was 
because it offered all these that Croquet acquired its 
popularity so suddenly, and retained it so long. It 
not only is a social exercise, but, in requiring some 
skill, occupied the mind in the endeavor to accom- 
plish something—to get the better of the opposite 
players. But, like all good things, Croquet has had 
its day, and there is a desire for something new. In 
England, the leading out-door games, besides Cro- 
quet, are Lawn Tennis and Archery. Lawn Tennis, 
probably for the reason that it requires consider- 
able preparation and some one who knows the laws 
of the game to instruct others, seems to have taken 
very little foothold in this country. Archery, on 
the othr hand, is yearly increasing in popularity. 
As affording exercise for both body and mind—as 
being a social game, admitting of any number of 
participants—as a home game, one that is possible 
on the lawn, or elsewhere close at hand—as a game 
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for which the outfit is not costly—it, in fact, meets 
every possible requirement in a family game that 
shall furnish recreation, that shall be as far re- 
moved from work as possible, and to be partici- 
pated in because, and for that reason only, it affords 
healthful exercise for both body and mind. The 
kind of exercise afforded by the use of the bow is 
unlike that in most other out-door amusements ; 
it brings into play the muscles of both arms, and 
aids in developing the chest, and leads to an erect 
and graceful carriage of the body. An archery party, 
as shown in the engraving, is attractive to the spec- 
tators, as the outfit and the positions taken by the 
players are exceedingly picturesque and pleasing. 
We have frequently referred to the mental exercise, 
holding that to be quite as important as the other. 
Archery affords this in an unusual degree, for, be- 
sides the excitement of rivalry, the desire to excel 
another, the conditions of success must be consid- 
ered, and this will lead those who desire to excel to 
consider under what conditions the best shots are 
made. Besides this, while Archery is now merely 
a game, it was formerly an art. The history of the 
bow, not only as a weapon of war, but as the only 
one used in the hunt, opens up an interesting period 
of history, and those so inclined will find the his- 
tory of Archery most attractive. In view of the 
revival of Archery—in fact, it promises io be the 
coming home exercise or game—a number of per- 
sons have been at work devising new and attractive 
forms of the bow, arrow, and other accessories. 
Several of these new designs in Archery have been 
presented to the Orange Judd,Company, no doubt 
because they are widely known as agents for Cran- 
dall’s Blocks, the most popular toys of the age. 
One of these new styles of Bows and accesso- 
ries—that invented by Wright & Thorne—seemed 
to possess so many novel and useful features that 
they have undertaken the sale of them. The par- 
ticulars in which the bow—of course, the most 
important part of the outfit—ditfers from other 
bows, and the accessories were shown last month, 
on next to the last page of the cover, and are given 
more in full ina Catalogue which is sent upon appli- 
cation. We may suggest that, besides the home 
exercise of Archery—and we believe in home amuse- 
ments before all others—the formation of Archery 
Clubs, to meet at stated times, to adopt some simple 
uniform, and to exercise for some inexpensive 
prize. Such clubs greatly conduce to good feeling, 
and as they create a community feeling, make bet- 
ter neighbors. Let our young people try Archery. 


A Compact Quilting Frame. 
—<>—_—. 

It looks as if there might be a quilting mania, 
from the receipt in quick succession of three de- 
signs for quilting frames. These designs are essen- 
tially the same—varying in unimportant details only 














Fig. 1.—sTANDARD OF QUILTING FRAME. 


—and appear to be an improvement upon any of the 
numerous frames we have published. Having sev- 
eral to choose from, we accept the one that has 
come the greatest distance—thut by George Lin- 
field, Washington Co., Oregon. The frame is sup- 
-ported by two standards or~end pieces, one of 
which is shown in fig. 1. The upper horizontal 
portion is 30 in. long, and of 2 by 3-inch stuff ; be- 








tween this and the foot is an upright 30 in. high, 


with two mortises for the slats. There are two 
slats, 7 ft. long and 1 by 3 in.; each end is cut to 
form a tenon, which passes far enough through the 
upright in fig. 1 to allow of a #-inch pin; when the 
slats are in place, and the pins driven in, the whole 
is very firm, and may be moved about if desired ; 


a goad 


Fig. 2.—SLAT TO JOIN STANDARD. 








the lower slat answers as a foot-rest for those work- 
ing at the quilt. The two rollers, fig. 3, may be 
round or 8-sided, 7 ft. long and 2 in. through ; one 
end has a round bearing 13 in. diameter ; the other 
end has a similar bearing, and beyond that is an 
inch square, to hold the ratchet-wheel shown in fig. 
1. The ratchet-wheels may be of hard wood, 4 in. 
diameter and an inch thick. A strip of cloth is 
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Fig. 3.—ROLLER TO HOLD QUILT. 


tacked to each roller. E. 8. Hallett, of Indiana, 
makes the ratchet-wheel of sheet-iron, and 5 in. in 
diameter; uses but one slat, which with the roller 
is 9 ft.long. The advantage of this frame over 
most others is the small space it occupies, whether 
in use or not. If the work is interrupted, the quilt 
can be rolled up on the rollers and set aside. 











Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


—— 
More Baby Talk. 

After all, there is nothing connected with the 
Household so important as the proper nurture of 
our children. I need not apologize for coming 
back to the subject so often. How can I help it 
now, when my arms and my time and my heart and 
mind are chiefly occupied with the care of one of 
the sweetest and cunningest babies that ever came 
into this world? All mothers wil] understand this 
language, which no doubt seems extravagant to 
others. A bachelor friend of the family called 
here the other day, and was surprised to find what 
he called “a little stranger’? among us. I pitied 
his ignorance of babyhood. But it was not a will- 
ing ignorance, for he asked some curious questions 
on the subject—wanted to know'if the fourth or 
fifth or sixth baby in a family seemed just as won- 
derful and delightful to its parents as the first 
child. I was glad to bear testimony to the good- 
ness of God, for how dreadful it would be if this 
story of human life and love did ever grow old and 
wearisome. It is a part of the Lord’s great mercy 
that to loving parents, each infant added to the 
flock, is a fresh wonder and source of tender ad- 
miration. Sometimes our hands are so full and our 
strength is so little,.that we do not see how we can 
possibly do or bear any more as mothers ; and we 
could not, if the baby itself did not awaken such a 
fresh fountain of love for its own sweet helpless- 
ness as gives us new energy and courage—new 
physical strength too, in many cases. Let me say 
plainly that I believe parentage, under healthy and 
happy conditions, to be decidedly wholesome for 
women, physically, mentally, and morally. It is 
good for men, too, and a pure and wise fatherhood 
is quite as necessary for the welfare of the human 
race as a good and loving motherhood. Fathers 
ought to see a good deal of their little children; 
ought to share to some extent in the real daily care 
which infancy entails upon some one. Babies ere 
costly treasures, and some one must very frequently 
attend to their various needs, and one who does 
this with loving attention, is sure to reap a blessing. 
The experience is so new and wonderful to the 
young parents of a first child, that they fancy the 
delight comes largely from its novelty. But there 
are added elements of pleasure as other children 
come along. The wonder of the little brothers and 
sisters is a pleasant thing tosee. It seems to me 
that children who are led to believe that the doctor 
or nurse brings the baby to its mother, cannot pos- 
sibly love and reverence it as those do who believe 
that it has come from Heaven as one of God’s most 
precious gifts—came to mamma’s bed in the night, 
as the youngest one thinks—grew naturally in 











ee 
God’s appointed way as the elder ones have heard, 
as the flowers and fruits each grow in their ow. 
heaven-appointed way. It pains me to think oe 
the falsehoods other mothers have told their config 
ing children about our precious baby, and I cm 
hardly wonder at the indignation or contem 
which better-informed children feel for these false 
stories. I think it important, however, as we give 
truthful answers to our children’s inquiries that 
we caution them not to talk on such subjects with 
any but their parents. A very little correct in- 
formation satisfies most children, and the subject 
is easily changed. 

Baby's Nights. 


One of my late letters of congratulation, lacks a 
little pity in some of its lines. It comes from a 
mother of only one child. She says, “I have no 
doubt the little one has found a warm welcome in 
your heart, but I think of the tired and already 
overtaxed mother, and wonder if strength sufficient 
will be added to carry you safely through the next 
two or three years of wakeful nights and baby- 
tending days. Ordo your babies go to bed and 
sleep all night like grown folks. Mine didn’t, and 
we are making up now for lost sleep.” 

Ihave not forgotten my experience with my first 
baby when he was the only child. We either kept 


“a lamp burning all night or lighted one whenever 


anything was the matter with the little one. This 
was all unnecessary and has never been repeated in 
this family. The present baby has slept in a dark 
room every night since he came here, and since the 
first week no lamp has been lighted on his account, 
A maple “‘chunk ” has burned slowly in the stove 
all night until this week (early in March), but 
window has been kept open nearly every night. He 
is usually sound asleep soon after 7 o’clock, often 
earlier, and does not wake again until after mid- 
night. He sometimes goes off into this sound 
sleep while nursing, and sometimes is rocked to 
sleep. The little grunts and squeaks he makes, 
stretching himself as he gradually wakes up with 
hunger in the night, awake me, so he does not 
arouse any one by crying. Here, it has come to be 
considered, by father and mother both, as quite un- 
desirable for both parents to occupy the same bed 
with baby. No bed is wide enough for this, anda 
crib for baby alone is not the best place for him in 
winter. So it is never necessary to have him sleep 
on my arm except when feeding him, and quite un- 
necessgry to keep a warm room, as he does rot 
have to be moved from under the warm bed-clothes, 
Usually no change of garments is required as he is 
dressed for the night with sufficient protection to 
carry him through. If he gets uneasy about it, 
however, his ‘“under-clothes” can be changed 
without uncovering mother or child, if you have 
the napkins carefully folded ready for use and laid 
near, so that you know just how to open and use 
them in the dark. These quiet nights are worth 
trying for, and to secure them, the mother and child 
should not he crowded, the room should be well 
ventilated and reasonably quiet, and the baby 


-Should never be taken up in the night or exposed 


to the lamp-light unless it is absolutely necessary. 
When an infant has to be fed with a spoon or drink 
from a cup, the case becomes more difficult, but let 
everything be done with as little fuss as possible. 
If the mother can nurse the child at all, if her milk 
is healthy but only insufficient in quantity, the child 
need not be weaned entirely, but have two or three 
additional meals, and none need come in the night. 


Bread that is Sweet. 


‘J don’t know what you mean by sweet bread,” 
said the hired girl; and she didn’t. Her bread was 
well kneaded and very light, but never really sweet 
and sometimes sour. That bread shall taste sweet, 
is one of my household hobbies, perhaps. I hear 
bread praised as very nice, which seems to me quite 
poor, because it lacks this essential quality. Sugar 
will not give the desired sweetness, and surely soda 
cannot. In the wheat itself is the saccharine prin- 
ciple—all the sugar that is needed to make our 
bread palatable or nutritious. All I ask is that the 
wheat when ground into flour or meal shall not be 
so prepared as food, as to lose all of this natural 
sweetness. It is less likely to do so, if the four= 
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at least a part of it—is scalded by boiling water be- 
fore the yeast is added. Of course the mixture 
must be below scalding heat before the yeast is put 
yn. But bread loses its natural sweetness by being 
allowed to rise too long. Sweetness is sacrificed to 
lightness. We should do our best to seeure both. 
In common baker’s bread we have “a stone,”’’ or at 
least chips, When we ask for bread. Much nour- 
ishment of the wheaten flour has been fermented 


away during the rising of the bread. The only 


thing you can taste, in many cases, is the salt. In- | 


deed, the natural delicious flavor of many grains 
and vegetables is almost wholly concealed by the too 
free use of salt in our food. Lately, while having 
my food brought to my room, I grew very tired of 
the salted white bread, and the yeast graham bread 
sweetened artificially, and I told my little daughter 
about a new kind of bread described in alate journal. 
Her little hands followed my directionswith success. 
Graham Sticks. s 

Mix together, and knead very thoroughly, not 
making the dough too hard, graham flour, sifted or 
not, as you choose, and cold water. Roll into pipe 
stems, and bake ina hot oven. That is all. The 


presiding genius of the kitchen looked onin won- | 


dering amusement. She said they could not be 
light without yeast, or soda, or baking powder, or 
something to make them light ; and they could not 
be good without salt or sugar, or something to 
flavor them. But they were light, and they were 
good, and every one was eaten with pleasure by 
the members of the family. They needed good 
chewing, but that gave us a chance to discover 
their full sweetness. No doubt they would be im- 
proved by the use of sWeet milk as “mixing,” in- 
stead of water, like the graham crackers we make. 
After feasting on these ‘‘ sticks ’’—I know how ab- 
surd this sounds to people who dote on “ good liv- 
ing,” concerning which ‘more anon”’—I could 
not go back contentedly to yeast bread ; so I called 
for graham gems, and gave the girl directions for 
mixing them with water—nothing but the graham 
fluur and cold or lukewarm water. I told her to mix 
the batter a little thicker than for pancakes, so 
that it would pour out thick and chunky from the 
spoon, thick enough to pile up a little on the pans, 
but thin enough to level itself down directly. I 
was afraid her skepticism would affect the gems, 
fut when she brought me some for my breakfast, 
they seemed the sweetest bread that I had tasted 
for some time. So long as we kept a cow, I used 
either sweet or sour milk for mixing gems, and it 
has never seemed easy to go back to water gems. 
But now I eat them with gladness, and hear them 
called for by the children when they are hungry, 
and see them eaten without butter or dressing of 
any kind, with evident relish, as other children eat 
their cookies. The gem batter must-be beaten or 
stirred very thoroughly, put into hot gem pans, 
and baked quickly in a hot oven—hot when the 
gems go intoit. Those who have not tried these 
gems, or perbaps have never heard of them, may 
need to be told that they are best when fresh and 
warm, but old gems may be made about as good as 
new by dipping them into cold water, laying them 
on a plate or tin, and heating them through in the 
oven. Never cut open hot gems, but break apart. 
Soreness of the Feet. 

About a year ago, I wished to make inquiry 
somewhere how to cure soreness of the larger joint 
of the big toe. Help came in the way of a hired 
girl, and this gave a chance for more rest, or only 
4 moderate use of the feet. I thought the case was 
so bad that some outward application must be 
Made, but mere rest was the only thing needed. 
Since then, care has been taken that no seams of 
the shoe come over that joint. 

A Pretty Rug. 

A correspondent tells me of a rug she has lately 
made of carpet and old pantaloons. She says: 
“Take an old sack, three feet long and two feet 
Wide ; then a piece of narrow striped stair carpet, 
eighteen inches long and ten inches wide, fastened 
in the center. Fill out the sack with pieces of the 
old pantaloons; cut two inches long, inch and a 
half wide, and rounded at two of the corners, sewed 





of the carpet make a double fold of some bright 
cloth.”” This fold is put on where the scales join 
the carpet, 1 suppose. 

| 


Showy Tarts. 
The same correspondent tells me how she puts 
her tarts together. Roll the crust thin, cut with a 
| cake or biscuit cutter, making three thimble holes 
| in half of the crusts. When preparing them for 
| the table, put the jelly on the plain crusts, and lay 
| one of the perforated crusts on tep of each. The 
jelly fills the holes. 





The Fire-Place in Summer. 
—<>—_- 


A fire-place, large or small, may not only have its 
unsightliness covered, but it may be made an at- 
tractive and beautiful feature of the room by convert- 
ing it into a fernery. It is well, to prevent all injury 
from water, to have a shallow pan or tray made of 
galvanized iron; this should fit the floor of the 
fire-place, extending as far forward upon the hearth 
as may be desirable, with its edges turned up all 
around for about two inches. This is the only 





expense attending it ; all the rest is to be furnished 
by the woods and fields, and is vastly more easy to 





Household Notes and Queries, 


Morus.—Recollect that it is the larye—the cater- 
pillars—that do the mischief. These can only come 
from eggs laid among the clothes, furs, etc., by the 
winged moth. This moth begins to fly this month, 
and keeps around pretty much all summer. Put 
up the articles in something so tight that the 
winged moth can not get in, and they are safe. The 
moth is small and can get through a narrow crack, 
a nail-hole, or other small opening. The case, or 
box, or wrapping must be tight. If a box is used, 
carefully paper every joint—that is, not entirely 
closed. Articles can be 80 closely wrapped in paper that 
they will be safe. If the paper covering, box, case, 
cask, .or whatever, is thoroughly moth-proof, no pre- 
ventive is needed. If in doubt about the security, 
camphor or other strong-smelling thing may be used. 

CLEANING PaINT.—Paint is sometimes cleaned 
with wonderful thoroughness—indeed, mostly 
cleaned off. After a course of soft soap and sand 
vigorously applied, the paint—what there is left of 
it—looks very clean. Sand should never be used, 
and some of the soaps sold for scouring which con- 
tain either very fine sand or powdered pumice- 





stone, are about as bad. Successive applications of 
strong soap greatly in- 
jure the paint, and 
should be rarely used. 
Fine whiting—to be 
had at the paint or 
drug stores, is the best 
scouring material. Use 
a flannel dipped in 











those who live in the country than to dwellers in 
towns—though these, if they have a taste’ for 
rambling, will find a way to accomplish it. Moss- 
covered rocks are preferable ; these are to be dis- 
posed in a natural manner; woods-earth is to fill 
every crevice between and under the stones, and fill 
the pan. Bring home ferns of all kinds as soon 
as they show themselves, taking up good clumps 








00 to imitate fish scales. Fora finish, at the edge 


of earth with them. Place the kinds known to be 
tall-growing at the rear, the smaller in front, dis- 
posing them-in an informal manner. Then cover all 
of the earth with sheets and tufts of moss to make 
a complete carpet of green. If in getting the moss 
some of the dow plants, such as Partridge-berry and 
the like, are taken up, all the better. If the fire- 
place admits of it, arrange some kind of shelf or 
support within the chimney aud above the opening, 
upon which may be set pots or. fruit cans of Ivy 
and other vines, which may hang down naturally, or 
be trained along the mantle-piece. The engraving 
of an old-fashioned fire-place thus treated will give 
an idea of the plan. Most ferns love shade, and if 
supplied with water, will flourish; when any are 
found not to like it, replace them by others. The 
sole care will be watering ; let the sol be moist at 
all times; but never wet and muddy; water by 
sprinkling, as this will keep the piants free of dust 
and add to their beauty. Those who are fond of 
such things may not only hide the fire-place, but de- 





A FERNERY IN A FIRE-PLACE. 

















rive much pleasure from the care of such a fernery. 


warm water, squeezed 
nearly dry ; dip this in 
||, the whiting,andrub the 
. paint with it; then wash 
off with warm water. 
KALSOMINE jis mere- 
ly Paris White, put on 
with a glue-size to pre- 
vent its rubbing off. 
The usual proportions 
are: a quarter of a 
pound of glue to six 
pounds of Paris White. 
Soak the glue in a quart 
of cold water until soft, 
put the vessel contain- 
Ming it in'a’pan of water, 
‘set on the ‘stove, and 
the glue will soon dis- 
solve. Put the Paris 
White into a pail, pour 
on boiling water gradu- 
ally, and stir thorough. 
ly to remove all lumps ; 
use water enough to make the mixture of the right 
consistence to apply ; then add the glue water, and 
stir again. The right thickness can be told by trial; 
if too thick it will not apply evenly. Use a new 
whitewash brush with long hairs—one that has not 
been used for lime wash. Stir the kalsomine fre- 
quently while using. Do not take up too much 
upon the brush, and apply evenly. The wall or 
ceiling will appear in all kinds of streaks until dry. 
A little practice will make it easy; the trouble 
with beginners is in having the wash too thick. 
Borax AND CocKROACHES.—Several months ago 
it was stated that we had tried powdered borax, to 
drive away or destroy cockroaches without success 
and had found: relief only by the use of “ Persian 
Insect Powder.’’? AJady in Quincy, Mass., kindly 
gives her experience; which was so different from 
ours, that we are inclined to think that we were not 
sufficiently thorough‘or properly patient. She per- 
severed with the borax and exterminated the insects 
from her bureau-drawers, and elsewhere, by sim- 
ply sprinkling the powder along the cracks, etc. 
WHITENING Prano Keys,—‘‘E. 8.,”’ Clinton, O. | 
An English work of recipes, that we have found 
generally trustworthy, says: ivory fixed in place 
like that on piano keys can not be subjected to the 
usual processes for bleaching it, and that the: best 
that can be done is to rub the keys with finely pow- 
dered pumice-stone on a damp cloth, and after- 
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_wards expose them for some time to direct sun-light, 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Dector’s Talks. 

Having in the last two months given a number of illus- 
trations of what is meant by the ‘‘ Center of Gravity,” 
and shown how necessary it is for us to observe the laws 
that govern it, it is time to say 
FP something about Gravity. Had 
I thought of taking up this sub- 
ject, I should have begun farther 
back, and first described some 
other things about matter. Now 
I shall have to answer the ques- 
tjon that will occur to all of you 
—** What is matter ? ’’—It is the 
general name for whatever oc- 
cupies space—without regard 
to its kind, everything that we 
can test by our senses, every- 
thing that has length, breadth, 
and thickness, comes under 
this general term. A body is 
any separate portion of matter 
whether large orsmall. Matter 
has several properties, or qual- 
ities, belonging to all its forms. 
For example, one of these is 
magnitude; we can not imagine 
any portion of matter so small 
that it does not occupy some 
space, does not have surfaces, Another property of 
matter is called by the rather long name, émpenetra- 
bility, which means that two bodies can not oc- 
cupy the same space at the same time. There are 
several other properties of matter, some of which can be 















Fig. 2.—BoX OF BALLS OF DIFFERENT KINDS. 


shown by interesting experiments, which I hope to tell 
you abont at another time, but now we must stick to our 
gravity. We know that matter changes its form and its 
place—it is acted upon by several forces. One of these 








Fig. 3.—BOTTOM OF BOX OPEN. 


forces is called the Attraction of Gravitation. Every body 
—every particle of matter attracts every other particle of 
matter. The force of this attraction is proportionate to 
the mass. As the earth is the largest body, all substances 
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Fig. 4.—rTHE BALLS. 


are attracted towards that, and we see this attraction most 
frequently in bodies falling to the earth. If we place 
eome pieces of cork, or chips, in the center of a basin of 
water, they wi!] in time be attracted to one another, and 
to the edge of the basin. If 
@ large mass of lead and a 
emall one be hung by strings, 
it has been found by very 
careful measurements, that 
the large mass attracts the 
emall one—that is, the small 
Piece will be drawn towards 
the larger one. The force 
which does this is the Attrac- 
tion of Gravitation. This has 
been shown also by an ex- 
periment at the Shehallion 
rocks, Scotland, where there 
is a very high precipice. 
A weight was suspended 
by a cord as in fig. 1, and by 
observing it from a distance 
with a telescope it was found 
that the line did not hang 
perpendicularly, but the 
weight wasattracted towards 5.—OOIN AND FEATHER. 

the rocks. The attraction of gravitation then is common 
to all bodies, but it acts with a force proportioned to the 
quantity of matter ineach. The earth, presenting the 
greatest quantity of matter, its attraction overcomes that 
of bodies for one another, otherwise things upon the 








* statement that all are attracted alike. 





surface of the earth would be in strange confusion. You 
have, no doubt, heard the story that Newton discovered 
the force of gravitation by seeing an apple fall from a 
tree ; this, like many other good old stories, has been 
denied, but the fact remains thesame. The apple, when 
its hold upon the tree was broken, was attracted to the 
earth. This force is acting constantly upon all bodies near 
the earth’s surface. If you hoida stone in your hand the 
earth is constantly attracting it,and the force you exer- 
cise in keeping the stone from falling, tells you the | 
amount of this attraction, or, a8 we say, is its weight. ° 
All bodies are attracted equally by the earth, and all 
fall with equal rapidity. Oneof the experiments for 
showing this is given in figure 2; a box with a loose 
bottom contains balls of wood, cork, iron, lead, etc. ; 
when the fingers that have held the bottom of the 
box closed are moved to allow it to fall, as in fig. 3, 
all these different substances fall with equal velo- 
city (fig. 4), and will strike the ground at precisely 
the same time. It makes no difference as to the 
time of falling whether the body be large or small. 
If we let a dozen bullets fall, they will reach the 


ground altogether; if the bullets are melted to- ‘| 


gether to form one large one, it will fall in the same 
time that the single smali ones do. The slowness 
with which some bodies fall seems to contradict the 
For example, 
a sheet of gold-leaf or a feather falls very slowly. 
This is owing to the resistance of the air, as may be 
shown by causing them to fall in a vessel from which 
the air has been removed, as in what-is known as 
the “guinea and feather experiment.’’ It is not an 
experiment that you can readily make, but as I have 
performed it a great many times, I can tell you how § 
itisdone. There is required a glass cylinder, some 
four or five feet tall; this stands upon an air-pump, } 
by means of which the air is pumped out of it. At \ 
the top of the cylinder, which is shown in fig. 5, are *‘ 
two little stages, which are held in a horizontal posi- 
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tion by a button on the lower end of the central rod. Bases eit hs Bat ae ay coger Be 5 calle tt, 
On one of these stages is placed acoin, andon the “© pohiapis Soptrveteparrsge 
avery droll picture,and the more you look at it, the more you 


other a feather ; by turning the rod, the stages both 
drop at once—they are shown in the engraving as 
down—when the coin and feather will fall at the same 
time; not having the air to interfere with it, the feather 
will reach the bottom just as soon as the coin. 





Our Puzzle-Box. 


CHARADES. 
1. My first is a serpent, my secord is anger, my whole 
grows out of ambition. 
* 2. nf first is a pronoun, my second a preposition, my 
ird a pronoun, my fourth an article, and my whole 
a noted sea. 
8. My whole is the nickname of a certain girl who often 
* fastens my first with my second. 
METAGRAM. 
In a certain title find—1. To a 2. To tear. 
8. To fasten. 4 To walk. 5. To drink. 
CROSS WORD. 
My first is in bellow but not in roar, 
My next is in window but not in door, 
My third is in sonnet but not in verse, 
My fourth is in servant but not in nurse, 
My fifth is in apple but not in plum, 
My sixth is in finger but not in thumb, 
My seventh is in gloomy but not in sad, 
My — is in angry but not in mad, 
My ninth is in evening but not in day, 
My tenth is in merry but not in gay, 
My eleventh is in bonnets but not in hoods, 
My whole is a wild thing that grows in the woods. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
(Fill each blank with the same word transposed.) 
Isaw aman going by with some —— (full of flowers) 
in his arms; some of the —— were broken, and on one 
was a large ——. I told him to —— and set them down 
by the —. 
RIDDLE. 
Mary and Alice, two nice girls, 
ere very fair to see, 
Sisters they were, indeed were twins, 
And so they two were me. 
Into the orchard once they went, 
And sought a certain tree, 
And searching in the grass around, 
They very soon found me. 


ive. when Uncle John papaene, 


heard my name repeat 


) 





* Let me,” he said, ** prepare that fruit 
Before you ladies eat it.” AunT SUE. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
am composed of 35 letters: 
y 2, 8, 28, 16, 31, 21, 11, was a man of distinguished valor. | 
y 5, 10, 20, 13, 19, 1, 34, were an ancient people. 
My 7%, 15, 4, 31, 14, 6, 22, was a province of Asia Minor. 
My 11, 33, 20, 22, 16, 26,32, is a range of mountains in 
Palestine. | 
My 14, 10, 20, 29, 3, 22, 18, was a woman of eminent wis- | 
dom and holiness. | 
My 20, 10, 17, 28, 22. 32, 25, was a village of Palestine. 
My 27, 13, 29, 35, 24, was something that Jop said was 
made “by the breath of God.”’ 
My mS. 12, 7, 22, 3, 14, is an animal alluded to in Scrip- | 
re. | 


My 35, 9, 23, 4, 18, 22, 16, was a city of Persia. 
My whole is a Scriptural injunction. 





Tsoua. | 


don’t know who is who, or which is which. 


ANAGRAMS, 

1. Mitt, a Sachem. 2. Laughs not. 3. Accost true 
men. 4. Tryathin plum. 5. Find no gruel. 6. Fiction, 
Lady Nel. 7%. Entice gallery. 8. So pour music. 9, 0 
see sober rig! 10. In sad cool set. 

ENIGMATICAL STORY. 

19, 6, 5, and 11, 3, 15 were two 12, 13, 10, 15 little boys, 
when they 2, 20,17, 21,15 that they could spend the 
Fourth of July at ‘‘Uncle Charlie’s.”’ They saw the 
soldiers with their 16, 10, 18, 11, 14, 7. 8—saw the fire- 
works, and 4, 9, 14, 18, 1 a most delightful day. As they 
went home they sang my whole (composed of 21 letters). 

PUZZLE. 
People all desire to have me, - 
Lads and lasses, grave and gay— 
Everybody seeks and courts me, 
‘ No one wishes me away: 
Tell me what my rame and size-— 
You see me here before your eyes. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
POL RM RORE VIR OSE 


A458. 


U 
T 


ty] et] 
oO 2el 4a 


$s 
Cc 
CM 
TUE 
CRD A.F. Conant. 
BIBLICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1. A king of Israel. 
2. A figurative sentence, or discourse, 
8. A plant of the grass family. 
4. A nephew of David. ° 
_ 5. A Samaritan prophet. 
Primals and finals name two women of the et 
SOLA. 


M 
M 
M 
8 
M 
R 
Cc 


CHARADE. 

My first is a preposition; my second is a French pre- 
position ; my third is a weapon and friend ; my fourth is 
an impression ; and my whole is a desirable state. 

¥ Loviss. 
HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


* « * * * * * 
* * * * ° 
* * 
* 
* * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * * * 


1. A representation. 2. A great ally of the honse- 
keeper. 38. Very pleasant to see on the breakfast: table. 
4. An important part of the tea-set. 5. What you some- 
times see on the tea-table. 6. Mach used in jewelry. 
%. Something to love, 

The central letters, read downwards, name something 
we dread for ourselves, and should dread for others. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 


Pr.—The California Constitutional Convention has adopted 
a section providing that three-fourths of a jury may render 
& Verdict in all cases except felony. 64 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 
This is a very good world to live in, 
l'o lend, to spend, to buy, to give in, 
But to beg, to borrow, to get a man’s own 
"Tis the worst world that ever was known 
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—_—_——ae—na— eee ry 
Lep VeRBs.—1. Rid, ride, beg, go, do. 2. Swell. 
eg stand, standing, go, act. “’ Play, lay. say, BO, do, 
iy. flying, sing, singe, do, put, utter, is. 5. ead, grin, fee. 

is. trace. race, ate. go be. 
DovuBLE ACROSTIO. | 


lIliad—Homer. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE.— 
1 Henry. 2. Melville, 3. Fox. 


4. Horn. 5. Bleeping bear. 6. 
I— ne —H Superior. 7. Rainy. 
L— —O 
— —M ALPHABETICAL ARITHME- 
oe Tic. — (Key—Only a tiger.) 
D—octo—R 1064 )5205739 (4892. 
s.—1. Irrigation. 2. Mathematics. 3. Wearisome. 
a aroeates 5. Martyrdom 6. Contrivances. 7. Daunt- 
less. 8 Undesirable. 9. Departure. 10. Governess. " : 
op-LETTER PuzzLE.—1. Caravansary. 2. Grimalkin. 
eee eiatecy. 4. Apochryphal. 5. Empyrean, 6. Winter- 
green. 7. Predaceous. 8. Pragmatical. 


NumericaL Enremas.—l, 


SQUARE WORD. | 
AZOV ‘|Patrick Henry. 2 Periwinkle 


ZONE \3. Love one another 
ONUS ke : be 
VEST {| Cross Worp.—Affliction. 





Can a Thing Move and Remain 
Still? 

“Can I believe my own eyes ?”—is a common expres- 
sion with persons when surprised. In many cases, it ia 
gafe to reply to this question—‘‘ you can’t.” In former 
yolumes, we have given several curious. illustrations 


of the fact that “things are not what they seem,” by | 


showing you what are called optical illusions. Not long 
ago, we showed how a collection of perfectly circular 
black spots would look six-sided, in spite of all you 
could do. We have shown how two lines, exactly par- 
allel, may be made to appear spread apart at one end, by 
simply drawing other lines across them. We have given 
two curved figures, one above another, which you were 
sure were very unlike in size, until they were measured, 
or when one was put over the other it was seen that they 
were exactly the same to the breadth of a hair. Tomake 
something appear in motion that you know to be per- 
fectly still, is an easy matter. Draw upon a card a series 
of black circles, ope within another, with spaces or cir- 
cles of white, of the same width between them, to form 
a sort of black and white target. Now mové the card in 
a circle—you will soon get ‘the hang’ of it—just move 
it, face towards the eye, as if you were trying to run the 
central dot around ina circle about six inches across. 
When you get the right motion, and it need not be very 
rapid, the whole target will appear as if it were revolving 
on its center, and you will also see a sort of dim, hazy- 
cross, that seems to be going in the same direction. The 
effect is most curious and striking, for there is the thing 
going round and round as plainly as a cart wheel goes 
round, yet you know that it doesn’t budge a particle. It 
is better to draw the circles upon a piece of card, or 
of stiff paper, neatly inking every other one to make it 
as black as possible, but it will be all the better if you 
can paint them with India ink. It will show very fairly 


AN OPTICAL ILLUSION, 


by using this target as printed here—fold the paper 
back, then crosswise, so as to show the bottom half 
of this page, and move it as directed. “‘ Why is this 
s0?"’—will, of course, be asked. It is not so easily ex- 
plained. If we say it is a confusion of the impressions 
made upon the eye by parts of the circles “ coincident 
with the path of the card,’’ you will have what the phil- 
osophers say, but not any clearer idea than before. The 
better way will be, as it can not be explained so that 
every one will understand it, to call-it a very curious op- 
tical: illasion, and amuse yourself and others with its 
strange motion—or rather what appears to be motion. 





The Doctor’s Correspondence. 

Another letter from James F. W., and very welcome it 
is. James is not a ‘*jug-handle correspondent.” You 
will at once wish to know what kind of a correspondent 
that may be. When you consider that the handle of a 
jug is ‘- all on one side,” you will infer that James is one 
who gives as well as asks. In answer to his inquiry, I 
told him last month something about ‘setting up’’ 
large butterflies and moths. and in return he gives his 
method, and other things that will interest those who 








are studying insects, or making collections, Concerning 
SPECIMENS OF BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS, 
James writes: ‘‘ Dear Doctor—I was much obliged to 
you for your hints on raising butterflies. Would you 
think me impertinent if 1 suggested an improvement to 
‘your method of pinning their wings toa board? I take 
a piece of shingie, gouge a groove up through the center 
of it(as you describe in fig. 5, page 149, of the March 
number). I cut two little slits in the edges of the shin- 
gie (as herewith shown in fig. 1), and draw the end of a 
long piece of thread through one of them. I pin my 
butterfly (as shown in your fig. 5 and my fig. 1), and then 
fasten the wings into the required position, adjusting 
them carefully with a pin, by winding the thread over and 
over the wings and shingle, and fastening the last end of 
the thread in the second slit. When the wings are “ set,” 
and I remove the butterfly from the wood in the course 





united labors. There isa ‘‘coral-animal,” but it is no 
more an insect than it is a-fish. It isa polyp, one of 
those strange compound animals with a manner of life 
more like that of a plant than of other animals. ButI 
cannot now tell you more about real coral other than to 
say that it is not duilz. It grows, so to speak, and the 
animal can no more help or prevent it than you can the 
growth of your bones. Indeed the coral itself serves the 
creature the same purpose that bones do other animals— 
it strengthens and protects it. Most corals are quite 
coarse, but the red coral is very fine in texture, takes a 
high polish, and is of such beautiful color and comes in 
such irregular and quaint forms that it is valued for 
ornamental work. Imitation coral is a substance called 
CELLULOID, 

an article of recent invention and manufacture. The 
name means something resembling cellulose, and that— 

cellulose—is the material of which the minute 
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Fig. 1.—sETTING UP A BUTTERFLY. 


of a few days, [ wind the thread around my shingle, and 
it is always ready for my next specimen. Shall I tell 
you how I made my net? [Of course.] I cut from a 
tree a long stick having two equal, slender, widely- 
spread branches at the end—a stick shaped like a very 
long letter Y. Then I fastened the ends together, as in 
fig. 2. A square of mosquito netting or coarse lace an- 
swered for the net. I fastened the edges of this together 
like a ‘jelly bag;’ cut off some of the point, then sew- 
ed it around the bow part of my stick, and my net (fig. 
3) was complete. When I catch my butterfly under 
the net, I endeavor to get hold of it very 
carefully through the net, and so prevent its 
fluttering and destroying its plumage; then 
I take my little bottle of ether out of my coat 
pocket, remove the cork with my teeth, put one 
drop of ether on the butterfly’s ‘nose,’ and 
straightway it becomes a ‘specimen.’ I am 
much obliged to you for the suggestion about - 
the Cyanide of Potassium. (I'll be very care- 
ful with it, will label it ‘POISON! and put 
it out of the reach of children and others.) I 
wish I had known about it before I caught a 
huge beetle, summer before last. Why I killed 
that thing seven times !—or thought I did. I 
gave him ether, camphor, hartshorn, drowned 
him, smoked him, until I felt sure that if Mr. Bergh 
knew about it, he would have me arrested for cruelty to 
animals, but what-could I do? I thought he was dead 
every time, and when he would lift up his head. and be- 
gin to stretch himself, I would say, ‘Oh, you poor beast, 
what am I to do with you !’—I put him. under a tumbler 
with some cockroach powder one day, and in the even- 
ing he was ‘stretched.’ ‘ At last!’ said I, and I pinned 
him to my wall (which was a simple wooden partition), 
and went to bed thankful that the poor thing was dead 
at last. In the middle of the night I woke, hearing 
some peculiar sound, a sort of regular scratching; got 
up, struck a light, and if there wasn’t my beetle alive 
once more, dancing around that pin, on the wheel prin- 
ciple, as though he rather enjoyed the exercise. Now, 
if I had only known about the Cyanide of Potassium, I 
need not have so ged his discomfort and my own. 
I have been told that it is necessary to sprinkle my 
chrysalides with water occasionally, as they are expected 
to be left out in the rain. With thanks, James FW.” 
HOW TO MANAGE BEETLES. 


The best and quickest way with beetles, large and 
small, as well as the true “* bugs * and some others, is to 
drown them in alcohol. Keep a wide-mouthed bottle— 
or,, better, two, one for the minute specimens. As soon 
as caught, pop the beetle into the alcohol, and it is soon 
beyond all such revival as James describes. The insects 
may be left in the alcohol for months if need be, or un- 
til ready to set them up....Miss Maggie wishes to know 

“ABOUT ARTIFICIAL CORAL, 
and what it is made of.” The real coral, as she no doubt 
knows, is the product of a sea animal, often incorrectly 
described as an “insect,” and there has been much fine 
writing about the industry of the minute ‘* Coral Insect ” 
that in time builds up islands through its constant and 


cells of plants if made. One of the purest 
forms of cellulose, in the natural condition, 
co is cotton ; the fibres of linen are also nearly 
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pure cellulose, and wood of all kinds consists 
largely of it. You perhaps know that cotton 
(and other forms of cellulose) may be so treat- 
ed with acids, that while continuing to look 
like cotton it becomes very explosive (gun cot- 
ton), and will dissolve in ether, which common 
cotton will not. This solution of gun cotton 
in ether (collodion), is used for various purposes 
asavarnish. It dries and leaves a transparent 
coating or film, which, while it is not at all 
like cotton in appearance, is nearly the same 
substance. This example shows you how 
cellulose, in the form of cotton may be changed. 

In making celluloid some form of cellulose is 
dissolved, and so treated in the manufacture 
that it becomes a mass which may be moulded 
into a vast number ot useful forms, and when dry has 

EVERY APPEARANCE OF IVORY, 

being white, hard, and taking a fine polish. Celluloid 
has an advantage over ivory, as having no grain it can 
not crack in any particular direction.. Various articles, 

such as were formerly made from ivory, hard woods, etc., 
are now made of celluloid. After adding the proper color- 
ing material, celluloid is moulded into the proper shape 

to form artificial coral, superior to the original in being 

more durable, and equal to it in every respect save one— 

it can be furnished more cheaply....‘*T. Z. 8.”—Your 
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Fig. 2.— FRAME FOR NET. 





Fig. 8.—THE NET COMPLETED. 


question requires more research than I can now give it. 
It is one of those things that may improve by keeping. 





The Americau Devil-Fish. 


When we speak of the “ Americen. Devil-Fish,” you 
naturally suppose that there are other Devil-fishes 
that are not American, and we may also add that there 
are Devil-fishes that are not fishes. There are several 
large creatures of the sea to which the not very elegant 
name of Deyil-fish has been given. One of these, having 
been an important character in a generally read work of 
fiction, is widely known, but is not a fish. The Devil- 
fish of which Victor Hugo tells an exciting story is a 

If you will turn to page 107-in March last, 
you will find that the class of animals called Cephalopods 
is briefly described in telling Aunt Suz about. her 
“Squid.” It is there stated that the Devil-fish of the | 
story is very much like an enormous ‘“ Squid,” with 
arms 20 or more feet in length, instead of half as many 
inches. This is all we need to say about that Devil-fish 
which is nota fish. Some true fishes, creatures with a 
regular back-bone, are calied Devil-fish, and one is so 
much larger than the others that it seems to have a right 
to thename, The picture.on the next page shows this 
fish as it lies upon its back. Its form at once suggests 
that of the Bat, and we do not wonder that the name of 
**Sea Vampire” (Vampire being the name of a large 
kind of bat) has been sometimes given to it. But what 
a huge bat—as you can see by comparing its size 
with that of the negro pulling at one of the wings! 
Several have been taken that measured 14 to 16 feet 
from tip to tip of the wings, and about 12 feet from the 
top of the head to the end of the tail. A fish of such 
size as this may be traly called a monster. But you will 
notice that there is very little about this creature that 
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reminds you of ordinary fishes; boys who live near the 
sea-coast will at once say, “It looks like an enormous 
Stingeree,” if they have not been taught to say ‘* Sting- 
Ray ’—and in fact it does belong to that division of 
fishes which includes the Rays and the Sharks, which 
differ from common fishes in many points, but especially 
in not having a regular bony 
skeleton, their frame - work 
being of cartilage in place of 
bones. Our Devil-fish was first 
described in 1823, by Doctor 
Samuel L. Mitchill, a New York 
physician who was an eminent 
naturalist. Some men, who had 
heard that enormous sea crea- 
tures had been seen near the en- 
trance of Delaware Bay, fitted 
out a boat to go and try to cap- 
ture some of them. In three 
- weeks they came back with a 
monster which they had killed 
after much labor and danger. 
When the animal had been 
brought to the shore, it took 
three yoke of oxen, a horse, and 
the help of 22 men to drag it up 
the beach to dry land! As the 
animal lies in the engraving, 
you can not see its mouth, 
which is an opening near- 
ly three feet across. At each 
side of the mouth is what has 
been called an arm, a feeder, 
or a feeler; you can see their 
ends at the head of the ani- 
mal. They are about two anda 
half feet long, and have a great 
number of joints that allow 
them to move in every direc- 
tion. These feelers are con- 
stantly in motion ; by their use 
the animal catches its food ; 
they can twist around and hold 
fast to substances, and seem 
to be about as useful to this 
water monster as is the trunk to the elephant. The 
upper surface of the Devil-fish is nearly black, and it is 
lighter, even whitish. under the belly. The animal is 
not at all rare along our Southern coasts in summer, and 
is hunted by parties which go out for the purpose ; its 
liver yields a great amount of oil, which is used for vari- 
ous purposes, while its flesh is made intc a manure. It 
moves through the water by means of a waving move- 
ment of-its great wings, much as a bird pushes itself 
through the air, and with a speed wonderful for an 
animal of such size. This huge creature appears 
to have its amuse- 
ments: one of these 
is to turn a number 
of summersets at or 
just below the surface 
of the water ; the other 
is to stick a portion 
of one of its immense 
wings above the water, 
and wave it back and 
forth with a rapid and 
graceful motion. These 
two habits enable those 
who hunt the creature 
to discover where it is ; 
its presence is some- 
times, however, dis- 
covered in an unplea- 
sant manner by those 
who do not see the 
creature itself. It is 
able to seize very large 
things by itsfeelers,and 
when it once takes hold 
of a thing it is very 
slow to let go. Many 
years ago the loud 
cries and screams of 
**murder’’ were heard in 
the harbor of Charles- 
ton, 8. C.; these came 
from a negro fisherman, 
who found his fish- 
ing-boat and himself going out towards the sea at a most 
rapid rate ; a Devil-fish had picked up the stone used 
for an anchor, and was going off with it at a quick pace ; 
the poor fellow was rescued before the bar was reached. 
Another case is told of a planter, with a large boat and 
eight oarsmen, who anchored for the night in a creek on 
the Georgia coast ; in the night the planter awoke to find 
his boat rushing through the water, and he at once cut 
the rope that held the anchor ; when daylight came the 








boat was.found to be many miles from the place where 
it was anchored the night before, and though in this 
case the Devil-fish was not seen, there is no doubt that 
it was the cause of the change. Various other accounts 
are given of the acts of this fish in running off with 
boats of various sizes by stealing their anchors. The 





THE DODO._ 


engraving is from a sketch made by a gentleman in 
South Carolina who several years ago assisted in taking 
the fish, which is shown lying upon its back, with the 
harpoon used in catching it still remaining in the body. 
ap i 


The Dodo. 

Our youngsters just now seem to have a taste for an- 
tiquities. One boy wishes to be told about the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx, while another would learn something of 
the Dodo. As between the veryancient human struc- 
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THE CAPTURE OF THE AMERICAN DEVIL-FISB. 


tures, and avery ancient natural production, we this 
time choose the latter, and leave the pyramids, etc., 
for another time, while we tell the very little that is 
known about the bird—the Dodo. This bird has special 
interest for naturalists; a great many animals, including 
birds, are known to have once lived, as their bones are 
found in excellent preservation. These animals are most- 
ly quite unlike any now living, but although we have no 
record of them by some one who saw them, many years 











ago, yet we are just as sure that these 
once lived as if we had the Hetottte ahaa ar 
so—for here are the bones, witnesses that cannot vee 
taken, totell us that such creatures, though now uite 
extinct, once roamed over the earth or in the ween ; 
The Dodo, then, is especially interesting, because. 
while now found no more it 
being as extinct as those crea. 
tures referred to, has been sec) 
described, and drawn while 
alive. The Dodo was formerly 
found in Mauritius, and proba- 
bly some of the neighboring is- 
lands; it was first discovered by 
the early Portuguese voyagers 
in 1497, and was mentioned by 
various writers up to as late ag 
1697. When the island was first 
visited, the birds were found in 
the greatest abundance, and the 
sailors feasted upon the flesh 
which is said to have been ex. 
cellent. The formation of a 
colony by the Dutch, in 1644, 
was the beginning of the end 
of the Dodo ; what with dogs 
and other animals to destroy the 
eggs and nestlings, and the 
colonists who killed the older 
birds, it rapidly disappeared, 
and has not been known!aliye 
since 1715. Live birds were 
sent to England and other parts 
of Europe, and a stuffed speci- 
men was known as late as 1755, 
when being in bad order, it was 
destroyed, all but the head and 
a foot, which some one saved 
from the flames, probably little 
thinking that in doing this he 
preserved the most valuable 
evidence of the existence of the 
bird. Besides this head and 
foot, there are another foot, a 
skull, and some leg and other 
bones in various European museums, and about six pie- 
tures by different persons, supposed to be taken from 
life. You will like to know how this bird—which from 
being abundant has so completely disappeared, that not 
even a skeleton remains—looked when alive; the en- 
graving, from one of the paintings, will show you. One 
writer described it as a “ gosling enlarged to the dimen- 
sions of a swan.” Its short, scaly legs were of little use 
for running, while its very small wings, with’a few 
feathers, could be of nouse for flying; and the bird 
must have lived @ lazy, quiet life, with little ability to 
get away from its ene 
— mies when they finally 
came (to the island. 
The large bill, with 
the upper one.strongly 
hooked, the clumsy” 
toes, the tuft of curious 
curly feathers that an- 
swered for a ‘tail, are 
plainly shown, when 
we add that the general 
color was-greyieh, with 
some black feathers, 
you wiil know all that 
is possible to learn as 
tothe appearance of the 
bird. Some naturalists 
have placed the Dodo 
with the ostrich and its 
relations, but the pres 
ent opinion is, that it 
was an enormous pig- 
eon, and that its great 
hooked bill that looks 
so savage was merely 
for tearing open cocoa- 
nuts and other tropical 
fruits that fell from the 
trees, as the clumsy 
creature could neither 
climb nor fly to reach 
them. If a pair of live 
Dodoes could now be 
discovered, what an excitement they would make among 
our pigeon-fanciers, though perhaps not as “ carriers.” 
Oo 

That *‘ Curious Question.?»—A person going 
round the earth eastwardly will gain a day ; those going 
around westwardly will lose a day. When they meet at 
the starting point, the former will have seen‘two days 
more than the other, and by making ten such trips, be 
will have gained twenty days. See last month, page 149. 
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Strongest, Cleanest, Purest! 
Dairymen sensibly receive with full credibility, the 
opinion of so competent and candid an expert as A. W. 

cneeier, editor of the New England Farmer, when he says 
of the Perfected Butter Color, made by Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt “ We have used it for several years. 
and have found nothing e malting 5, although we have tested 

t everything of the kine made in this or the old coun. 
abou it is the strongest, cleanest, purest and cheapest but- 
‘coloring we hay e ever found and for <1] we can see, it is 
absolutely perfect.” R. Booker, Whitewater, Wis., says: 
Tt gives @ good color taney any trouble.’ Henry Cope- 
Jand, of Hampton, Ct., * Several that have ae butter 
wiored witt tt say it looke > and tastes as well as June but- 
for. ” It increases the market value of butter, at least four 


cents per poun: 
Breeders of Fine Dairy Stock 


nce investigate the Perfect Cronuaee ote. 

nttin another column. “ It will enable them to realize th 
possible yield er cow. and thus enhance the value 

of stock, as well as increase the value of the product. 





Gigantic Offers. 
tion is called to the mammoth new advertise- 
matof Mr, Daniel F. —_ of bee on, New Bay ff 
in this month’ s paper r. Heat rated Pi 
Organs are so well aE 5 “throughout the civilized world 
oe they req nire no word of commendation. Lovsst 
ces, auperior workmanship and complete 

Pave bi brought this house prominently forward until to-day 
he stands the only man in his trade who dares to mde 
his instruments on test trial, and if unsatisfactory refan 
not only the price, but all freight peld, No fairer offer 
ever be made or even suggested His 
annually to several millions of dontars: and when it is ee 

into consideration that a few years ago he was only a poor 
pes it must be evident to every reader, t¢ Mr. 
Beatty fe the possessor of rare talent fn his vocation. A 
saving of 5 I ag cent bo “¢ pate ween ive instruments are 

at 9 eame time, erefore talk over among your 

cusered bors tees page offers on the tele- 
brated Beatt Pianos and Organs, and try to secure for 
yourselves this special discount. 


THE 
Only Sensible Shoe for Children 
Are those with the SILVER or. 


THE BLACK TIP UPON THEM. 


THEY REDUCE SHOE BILLS ONE-HALF. 
ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 


WILL WIND 
By By mall ic A TOMATIO. 
— at. Ke 
srt Ss BIRCH 7h" Cc 












WEAR 
Eye Glass Holder, by mail 
10¢.—C oe ee 
B 38 Dey St., N. ¥. 








Steam - Engines. 


FOR 1878 AND 18798. 


More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted tothe various mechanical and agricultnral uses 
than any other in the market. Practical imcuencns 
accumulated from twenty y zeare: pedo ed Iie rience, 
with reputation maintained and success estab] 

Send for Circulars, descriptive, and containing *featimoni- 
als concerning ou B Vv 


and SE ORT eA eee N 
WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 





sales now agnount ; 


HOWARD & CO., New: York. 


Special Announcement in Relation to 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


In Solid Gold and Silver Cases. 





No Nickel Cases. 
No German Silver or Albata Cases, 
No Plated or Stiffened Cases, 
No Filled or Low Grade Gold Cases 
have ever been sold by us. 





We have sold more Waltham Watches than any house In 
the country, and every single one in a Solid Gold or Silver 
Case. 

Note the Latest Reduced Prices: 


No. B, Key-Winder, $ 990 former price, $13 
“ge 6 $12 70 rT er $18 
“ %s “ “ $16 90 “ “ $20 
* g, “ “ S21 80 “ “ $25 
“0, * “ @2098 “ “~ g§33 
No. B, Stem-Winder, $13.70... former price, $18 
gp. * $16 60 “¢ S24 
“4g « “ $21 90 “ “ S27 
“ge $2680 “« “ $32 
“0 « « 99690@ * © 40 


All are New Model Movements, in Solid Sterling Silver 
Cases (925-1000 fine), and the best finished Watches of these 
grades ever made by the American Watch Co. We have 
used the above numbers for years, and they are well known 
to our customers all over the country. 


Ladies’ Gold Key-Winders a8 loW a8..............0000- BBM 
¢ * Btem- * Se OY dab tadbestbsuaseet $50 
Gents’. > Hoye + Sy WS antes GB oo dncksee 852 
. Sih RE AB ie AE eho tiatniainall 860 


TERMS FOR THESE SPECIAL Prices: Money must be 
sent with the order ; Post-office Order is best and safest; 
next to that, Registered Letter. The Watch ordered wil) be 
sent at once, in perfect running order, s%fely packed to go 
any distance, and with two extra crystals. All charges will 
be pre-paid by us to any part of the Union, no matter how 
remote. 

Price List with full particulars will be sent free to all 
who write for it. 

We do not care to sell to the Trade, and make no discount 
whatever ; if dealers wish to buy of us, they must remit the 
game amount as any one else. Address 


HOWARD & CO,, Rosie oth Ay: 
e... — as we ahoays a —— the money for any 








YOU 


Can buy 100 Roses, Geraniums & Bedding Plantsfor $5.00 
50 “ “ oo oe “ 3. 00 


B35 oe « “ cry . 34 
14. * or “or7 ofeach (sam les) “* 3.10 
& Bedding Plants Pe 1,10 


use 

Sent by mail, safe arrival and satisfaction sure. 

Lists free. Order samples, and see. Address 
TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, III. 


Cc. COLBY & CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


BHRR Y waar 


Send for eater os ard 








Stock bridze Manures 


Originated by Prof. Stockbridge, Professor of Agriculture in the Mass, Agricultural College. 
A special manure is made for each FARM and GARDEN CROP, containing the Plant-F ood which each par- 


ticular Plant requires. 


These manures were used on more than 25,000 acres in 1878, and with Great Satisfaction. 


Now is the time to make up your order for the STOCK- 
BRIDGE MANURES for all crops, and to 


TOP DRESS 


ren Winter Grain Fields, Grass Lands, and Pastures. The speck vidas appro’ as a top-dressin 

rt of next, on Winter Grain, will give most excellent results. 
For top-dressing Grass, the ane pee gs wy aives universal satisfaction, producing from two to three 
and you can haul, at one two-horse Toad, enough to go over six or 


be greatle benefited. 
tons to the acre. Remember it is free from weed 
seven acres, 





this month and a 
Grain which has suffered —— the winter will also 


It may be applied from now till early May, brit those who used it early last season were enadled to cut a 


heavy crop in early June, and also obtained a good second crop before the August drouth set in. 


PLANT CORN AND POTATOES on the STOCKBRIDGE MANURES, 


and thus make 
profitable crops 


on land that would otherwise be idle. Save weeds, save labor, and increase crops. 


USE: BOWKER’S PHOSPHATES 


Send for new pamphlet and price list, mailed free. 


It will pay. 


to forward your crops and give them a 
vigorous start and carry to maturity. 


R FERTILISHR Co., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, and ROCHESTER. 








L (I P 

These are the purest, finest, richest and must durable 
paints ever made for structural purpose. They are prepared 
ready for the brush in sixteen newest shades and standard 
colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of dwellings aad 
all classes of buildings, inside and out, and for all purposes 
where a perfect protective coating is required, and, cover- 
ing body and durability considered, they are twenty-five per 
cent cheaper than the best White Lead or any other kind 
of paint now in use. 


te Our Asbestos Liquid White has been adopted for inte- 
rior and exterior work of the U. 8. Capitol at Washing: 
ton. 48 


tc The Metropolitan Elevated R. R., of New York City, 
48 painted with our paints. gy 


ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT.—Brown and gray and 
cream, for tin and shingle roofs, iron work, agricultural im - 
plements, fences, outbuildings, etc. We guarantee this to 
be a better article than has ever before been offered to the 
public for similar purposes. 


See Notice of ** Asbestos Liquid Paints” in Am 
Agriculturiat, page 132, April number, 18%9. 


Special Prices to large consumers. Samples of Colors ‘and 





Descriptive Price-Lists by Mail. 
H. W. JOHNS’ MP’G. ©0., 
87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Asbestos Roofing, Boiler Cover- 
ings, Steam Packing, Sheathing, Coat- 
ings, etc. 

supplied to con- 
FINE 1 TE AS finer at? iter 
known before, nalities wiih e tenet the iSfitesier, 


being sold Sis iste in teree, ef es and among the very we althy: 
Send for reduced price-list, and compare with other houses, 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA C0., 


P. 0. Bow 426. 8 Church St., N, ¥. City. 
improvemens for 1870. 


THE 











GRAPE “VINES, 


ory, low t8 Nursorymen, Beslets SoS Raed 


Send stan etaeny for Descriptly Witt Price List N.Y 








[TRADE MARK.) 


Veterinary Cosmoline 


Is a heavy oleaginous hydto-carbon of the consistency of an 
ointment, derived exclusively from petroleum. I¢ 4a ab- 
solutely free tom Be ay alkalies, or a When. ap- 
ag to w d flesh, it Ba protec- 
t a ic action, flies, igo pobenicals. 
reventing the generation of ng 
owing nature absolute freedom to heal Heel ray py bys 
healthy granulation wi 

veterinary ointment t eRe the 
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Pearl Millet.—Clean Seed, 15 cts. oz., 40 cts. 14 Ib., $1.00 
Ib., 4 1bs. $8.50. Seed in chaff, 50 ets. pt., 80 cts. - by mail, 
post-paid. Prices to the trade will be given on application: 


Prickly Com . — 15 cts. oz., 40 cts. 14 Ib., 
$1.00 Ib., Dy man, m nan for culture. 


Sweet Corn— —~ Fx De ton.—The earliest Sweet 
Corn ever introduce cts.; pint, 40 cts.: _— mu 
cts.; select ears, 10 cts abe 3 3 .00 per doz., by 


New Early Field Corn—Queen of the Prairie.— 
The earliest variety of Field Corn in cultivation, It -was 
planted, the last season, after the wheat crop had been har. 
vested, and matured the crop perfectly. It was also planted 
on Long Island, July 4th, and fully matured the first of 
October. Selected ears, 25 cts.; 3 lbs., by mail, post-paid, $1 ; 
shelled, $1.50 peck ; $4 per bushel. 


Blunt’s White Prolific Corn.—Our seed of this 

pened is very extra, havens yielded from 80 to 100 bushels 
r acre 9 past season. Price per bush., $4.00; 4 bush., 

FY peck, . $1.50; & peck, $1.00; By mail kt., 

10 cents; 30 cents per Ib.: 4 Ibs., $1.50: selected ears 35 cts. 


Chester Co. Mammoth or Golden Dent, the 

largest, best, and one of bm most profitable corns for the 
main crop. Bush., $3.00; peck, $1.00; select ears, 75 cts. doz.; -f 
$5.00 per hundred. By inal, 3 Ibs., $1.00—ears 25 cts. each. 








Selected Seeds of all the leading and wg varieties of poss and Fora 


Beets, Corn, Taraipe, 


eoent ng of Su 
Tools, Small 


izers, 


are 


rden Dipwer 





e ns) 
an Ter A complete descriptive 4. fruit ist of the aborts, with directions for culture, will be found in 


Novelties and Other Seeds of Special Merit, 









Lima Bean.—Ten. days earlier = 


Extra .Earl 
yi 25 cts. per packet. Pint, $1.00, b 


the ordinary variety. 
mail, post-paid. 
rsian Insect Powder Plant.—A packet of seed 
will's supply enough of the material for the use of an seed and 
size family for a year.—Directions for sowing the seed an 
preparing the Powder sent with each package. ° 
Dioscerea Batatas— Chinese Yam. — simaiben 
Vine. Small bulblets,in packets of one dozen, 2) conta; 
$1.50 per 100; 1 year-old roots, $1.25 per dozen ; $6.00 per 100 
Kenney’s Early Amber Sugar Cane.—In this ve. 
riety we have s plant that is destined to prove of immense 
value to the northern portions of our count When 
— early in Mey. he seed almost invariab iy ripens, 
hus giving one the advantage of a double crop in one 
year, from one planting, some 20 or 25 bushels of seed, 
and 150 or more gallons of fine syrup per acre—900 Ibs. 
sugar were produced from one acre in Minn. All kinds of 
farm stock are fond of the seed. Wehave sa ~<F of sugar 
in our office produced from oe vores equal to the best 
cotfee sugars in the market. a cents per Ib., 3 Ibs. 
$1.50. Prices for larger quantities anh application. 
Gladiolus purpureo-auratas,.—This is a new spe- 
cies from Natal, quite aistinesirom the common species of 
—— and very attractive, 25 cents each ; $2.50 per doz. 
x Hop Reots.—A new English variety, highly 
® By etl. post- ~paid, each, 25 cents; doz., $2.25. 


Re Crops.‘ for Field Culture, 
rass 
6s for the 


Ge 
esteemne - x 


angel’ 
Plants, and other poms. 


Blics’ Ilustrated Seed Catalogue 211 Amateur’s Guide to the Flawer and Kitchen Garden. 2% 


a beautiful lithograph of a group of popular flowers, price 


ndbook, for the Farm and the Garden, and abeiiant Catalogue of Garden, Field, and 
zers, Agricultural Implements, etc., etc, 


~~} Illustrated 
Flower Seeds, Ferti 


2 Cents 


136 pages, many illustrations, 10 cents. 


Bliss’ Tilastrated List of Novelties for 1879, mafied free to all, 
See our Advertisement in April American Agriculturist. Address 


P. O. Box 4129. 





New Surprise Musk Melon 


Per pkt. 15¢e.; per oz. 
$1 per 3¢ lb. $3.00; 
per lb. $10.00 Sent by 
mail, postage paid 

The following testi- 
monials are selected to 
show that the -urprise 

usk Melom=has been 
a@ success in all parts of 
the country. 


Of very superior qual- 





ity eon a8 size. 
GENTLEMAN. 
A. fine Melon; its 


flavor was-very good. 
Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUIL Utica, N. Ys 
Very delicious flavor and very productive. 
LADY JANE MOORE, Moore Park, Kilworth, Ireland. 
Something remarkable ; the flesh finé’ grained and ree 
and the flavor ve . A very excellent and sat 
fruit. E AMERICAN Loma T any te 
By all odds the best —. I over gre 
BE. L. COY, Washington Co., N.YS 
We found it a very superior Meron 
HOVEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 
‘Have had upwards of 20 Meions from two hills and they 
are still bearing. JOHN W. HODGE, Fairfie\t Co., O. 
The best Mask Melon I have ever eaten; sweet, jnicy, and 
thick fleshed. SCOTTO CLARK, Henry Co., 
comparison the best Muek Melon I have ever 
wn or tasted, and I have hadsome experience in this line, 
aving grown melons for the 12 years. 
MPH, Wayne Co.. Mich. 
The best I have ever tried. and I have thorougiily tested 
some 20 varieties. I ey vine 13 perfect melons. 
SS A. BAGLEY., Forsyth Co., Ga. 
[ have grown many —* pattie surpasses all. I de- 
sire nothing wo fe “J Musk 
HEN DAVIES. Merrimack Co., 


Extra Karly ‘Tn That Sweet Com. 


The earliest known. _— large, w! aa ten- 
ome. Sere seer ed, thiek and plump. As 3 ft. hi 

pkt. 1 per pi pint 30c.; per quart dhe, By mally pastage 
paid. Per push. $8 


Three dapy ahiond 0 of the earliest of 15 
AGRICULTURAL COLL EGE, Eaneing, 
Three weeks earlier y in the other variet ties. 7” 
which I planted the sam aey- 
GUTHIRE, Smith Co., Kan. 
It was very early, "prolific 


wageeaere the 
ely 


ch. 
and 


Exceeded my axpetiicns” 
and very Sweet. It was Tipe and ont a, the wa: 
** Hoppers” came, while. mv tater 's corn 
destroyed by them JOHN M. L LYON, oer ankton Co., 

Pp. excellent quality and two weeks eaflier than ny ober 

C. H. FLETCHER, Quebes. £ an 

Canget be beat for earliness and Other goo yon s 
Planted. «ame day with several other bi gy ou rifined 
them VY. B. JONES, Calhoun Co., Mich. 
Three weeks earlier than any varkety we have hitherto 
tried, and was superior in e 7 Ang 

AN} 4g ACK Olmstead Co., Minn. 

Send for other testfmonials. 


PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, 


SUCCESSORS TO ? 











B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York. 


RELIABLE MEN. 


ABLISHED 1854.— 

It will p: ay you to send and get our twenty-fourth an- 
nual Catalonia of Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs. C2 We do not 
spend fabulong sums on ‘fancy catalogues and style, but give 
our customers the benefit of low prices. 

vo those who desire it, will also send our Whelesale 

ce List, in which —- are given of seeds in quantity, 

~+ small dealers and large farmers can buy by tiris cata- 

logue, and save money. Correspondence solicited and 
romptly answered. ROBERT VEITCH & SON, 

MPORTERS AND GROWERS. New Haven, Conn. 


TRY Lips regen ay CORN. 





A white yariety, yields we; sin 90.days. . Is superior 
to Southern bread corn for ag oF fits. feeding Mynole 
to horges or horned ca 10, ; per pin*, 
30c.; quart, h. x nein PO. moka : taken in “ell 
ment. Address’ VY. MITMAN, Kantz, Snyder Co., 





CHOICE. SEEDS.AND. PLANTS. 


Danvers’ Carrot (New), $1.16 1b.: Long Orange, 80 cts., p. 

paid. For Onion Seed, see last No. The best offer in the 

market to th: se wanting Bedding Out Plants. Coleus, new 

and old varieties, $3 per hundred. Write for what you want. 
E. B. JENNINGS, 


No price list. 
and Florist Southport, Conn. 


wee AND RARE PLANTS CHEAP, SEND 
stamp for Hilgstres jeg EF yy eet, 
ARKETT, Rae lowa. 











My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed oF 3879 Will be ready by January, and 
sent free to all Who apply. Customers of last season need 
not write for itd I offer oné of the largest collections of 
vegetable seed e¥er sent Out by any seed-house in America, 
a large portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed Directions for cultivation on every 
parcel. All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name; so far that should it 
prove otherwise, I will retill the order gratis. As the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the 
Marblehead Cabbages, and’a score of other new vegetables, 
I invite the patronage of all who are anx- 
ious to have their seed fresh, truc, and of the 
very best strain. NEW VEGETABLES A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mags. 
















GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 


For $],00 we will scnd free by mail either o 
named collections, all distinet rene ot ew oe 

8 Abutilons, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Oleanders, or 12 § 
8 Begonias, or 4 Camellias, or 12 Centaureas, {ci 
2 Caladiums [fancy], or 8 Carnations {monthly} 
12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, or 4 Marantas, 
4 Palms, or 6 Hibiscus, or 12 white- leaved plants, 
12 Dahlias, or 8 Dianthus, or 8 Cactus, or 20 Gladiotu 

8 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, or 8 Phioxes, * 

8 Geraniums Zonale, or 8 Dble, or 8 Scented, or 108i 
8 Geraniums Faney, or 8 Variegated, or 8 Ivy- leaved, 
4 Gloxinias, or 8 Snap Dragons, or 8 Tuberoses {Pearl} 
4 Grape Vines, or 4 Honeysuckies, or 4 Hard mt 
8 Heliotropes, or 8 Lantanas, or 8 Petunias [ 
42 Pansies (new German], or 8 Salvias, or 8 P. 
12 Roses [Tea monthly}, or 12 Hardy Hyb., or 1 
12 Basket Plants, or 8 Daisies, or 6 har. Climbin 
12 Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse P’ nts, 
18 Verbenas, or 12 Blotched Petunias, or 6 Cannas, 
25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
or - EXPRESS, mer to puy charges: 

y 3 collections for $2; 5 for $3; 9 for $5; 12 for 963 

4 for eT; 18 for $10; or she full collection of 500 varieties 
of Plants and Seeds—sufficient to stock a greenhouse and 
ing $25, to which our book “ Gardening fog! 
leasure ” and Catalogue [value $1.75) will be added, 


PETER HENDERSON & co, 


Cortlandt Street, New York. 






















































































































New Kinver Mangel 
The best Globe Mangel. Webb’s 


Seed per ponnd, by mail, t-pa 
_ Choice Seed of Engli ish a fy 

anno 9 by mail, post- CPA 
Four pound lots ‘of dither kind, by express, 25¢ 
pound less, 


PRICKLY COMFREY 
Roots for sale, in lerwe or small quantities. ber b, 
post-paid, $1; per 10 lhs.. $7.50; per 100 Ibs, 
For complete lists of Fodder and Reot Crops,sce 

our Seed Catalogue, which will be sent on application, 


Riu; ALLEN & CO, 







. 6c. 
. per 
















































By mail, ost-paid, (on own ropte) 25 cents a oo 
per dozen, $1200 per hundred. Large plants reddea o 
onown roots) ee at purchaser's ex: 
oliection 
red plate, 






apiece, $4.00 per horn, The most select 
in Americn. Send for Catologue, with 


2 INGER & BARRY, Roches, 4. 
E & CONARD CO's 


“ROSES. 


THE CHOICEST a WERS CROWN. 
We deliver Stron Plants, suitable for im- 
inediate bi Mee S28 iy be ly by mel ata 
: 1; PE for os] for 83; Sion n3 tor 89:7 

. is 
mene! and dietrib Be ent cttel Ron 
















































we 
fas 
exe) 














ting these beau CEE 

— “oo ak = she Gbipt at gh ch 

— ages u 4 

from Over’ 5 b fines eorts. DING & ON. 

ARE D CO.; Hose ¢ rowers, West Grove, Chester 
1 Powe id. 

FOR S1,00, Keune 
ice new 

fits ¥ Strawberry f a eer Ay st Beods et. — 

tioulare’ Pres to a barr Lewis, Pe ail reamgen 

(Name Faper.) astleton-on-H son, N, ¥. 





Holbrook’s “VETO” SEED aL eae” 
Hand Cultivator sow and cultivate all 
kinds vegetables. Do work of 10 
men. Best and cheapest, 
Price $12.50 combined. 












$9.50 
Boxed. 


me 
Circulars Free. Made tv E. 2. LUMMUS & CO., Boston, Mass. 
“VICTOR” One-Horse WHEAT DRILIS, 


(Band 5 hoed) 
¥ forsowing Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, in fallow 
ground or in standing corn. 

Force feed; simply con- 
structed. The five hoed is ad- 
justable for different wid 
and is just what every sn 
farmer ought to have, nei 
the sae of 2 two horse dri 

; : anufactured onl fe 

(Send for circulars.) EWALD OVEN: Indianapolis, Ind. 


STN ETE ER 
Holbrook’s “ VETO” Combined 8¢3 cnn. 


vator, complete, boxed and de livered at express office or 
depot (mine dollars) $9.00. Allen’s Planet Jr. Combined 
Drill and Wheel Hoe, $11.00.. “ King of the Lawn 
Mower—first Elan 1800. Porter Hay Carrier_—woed or 










wire track—$9.00. Any of ihe above sent be mi th 
receipt of price hy B. N, 230 — W. St., wankre 
Wisconsin, Dealer in Threshers, T ger nt a er 5 





Rakes, and Plaster, and Farm Machinery generally. 
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NEW, RARE.OR CHOICE. 


ardeners.—! offer the, follo 
shore cnoice Vegetable Seed, p ova 


Re RE 0 

by me ead Early Sweet One fe 
le e 

earliest Ce . Pyarieti Ce een Deeds diy the sweetest of all 


eties of white sweet corn. Per package, 10 cents ; per 


pound, # che ammoth Sweet Corn.—The largest 

Maeblenend, Yam Cota | ~~ extra large kinds, 

! er pin en 

Per FOO ows "Yellow Field Corn.—Kernels and 

ie anete large, not salted | to ms South. Per package, 10 

ti 

onae aoe , Samar Cane.—Samples of the "sugar, 

and full instructions for cultivation and making 0: be 
sent = each lot. Per quarter pound, 16 cents; Ang poun 


# cot sy of 
ly Blood Turnip Reet.—The best 
the Bastian H ae Xequisition. Per ounce, i2 cents ; ; per 


) $1.25 

Cia FSi? Si RE wales 
wglivrc Gueveeber Lace (5 pace aon 
iarsiohend Chempien Dele Beste —18 cents De 
rieaiark], cde Petes, RMN pa 
“Batman Sonagh 2% ct pr ots 30 tm Par packa. 


packa: 
Squash,—20 cents per ow 
Hiabb ard St introducer of these thres splendid winter 
varieties, I Oger r seed ror specially for purit 
Cocoanut Squash.—10 cents ad package ; 80 conte a 
oz. Excellent in im ageiity and an elegant ornament for 
Very 
Poauver’s Ca ‘arrot.—$1.50 per pounds peat 
Forty tons have been raised to the ac 
Sill’ A ns canteloupe ; aweet, spicy, delicious, 
8 
Pvick’s ' E arly y.-—20 cents per cence s 10 cents per packages 
The best of af ml bp yy : ae hepitldieee vadll 
elon.—2 ce e . 
Pa Miss beeen raised in Massachusetts. to weigh if pounds. 
sellent. 
OWhlte re E ¢ Turnip.—The new American turnip, Early, 
lar; oe! of excellent quality. Per oz., 15 cents. 
My’ Seed Catalogue, treatin of all the above varieties in 
detail, and an immense collection 4 ws table and Flower 
Seed, ‘will be sent tire to all who write forit. » 
REGORY, Marb d, Mass, 




















Bowditeh’s 


Seeds. 


81.10 wortn * Seeds or Plants. 


ss $1 you bry 








es}. $3.45 “  “ Séeds or Plants, 
Lt $6.00 “ “ Seeds or or Plants, 
“ $10 “ 812.50, * |“ Seedsor Plants. 
“$20 “ ($26.00 “  “ Seeds or Plants. 





My New Catalogue for 1879 is the best and most 
comprehensive work issued. It contains numerous Ene 
gravings, illustrating thousands of the best. Flowers 
and Vegetables, and also descriptions of ail the Beauti- 
ful Plants, Mailed for a $cent stamp. To customers 
free. 

Seeds or Plants by Express or Mail. (Safety guaranteed.) 


WM. E, BOWDITCH, 
645 Warren St., Boston, Mass, 


[Q. ROSES MAILED FREE For $I 


Splendid epee eon of Plantssent safe} 

ys express or mail we! Lee Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 3 cent stamp 

for catalogue. po Mar my 


R. GC. HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohie. 


JOHN SAUL’S 


Catalogue of New, Rare, and 
Beautiful Plants. 


will be ready in February, with a colored plate.—Many new 
and beautiful Plants are offered, among Dracsen:s, Crotons, 
and other fine foliage plants, with a ng collection% of Green- 
house and Hot-house Plants; Bedding Plants; new and 
choice loses ; Dahlias, ete. Well grown and at low prices. 
Free to all my customers, to others 10c.—a plain copy Proce 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


—A K J— 
As introducer of the 
new te 
Turnip, I offer % 
remainder of my 1 
crop of seed at re- 
duced rates; also 
White Prolific. Field 
Com, Millet, 
Hangolds , Farm, Gar- 
den,Flower Seeds. etc. 


M ‘Ann 
ed Catalogue for 1879 
will be mailed to any 
address on application 


“i inducements 
ealers,A; cultur. 

i Societies, ers’ 
Clubs, and others re- 






































lustrat- 


quiring large quantities. 

















= - © «© + «+ Sie - 


=! MILUET. 
Price for ited of tha vaiable 
yielded with us 100 tons 
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AUTOMATIC 


NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE. 

The great popularity of this machine has induced 
dealers in common tension machines to claim automatic 
and other features belonging exclusively tous. Examine 
and judge for yourself before purchasing. 

genuine needle is thus stamped. Buy 
Pat. Mar. 19, 1861. } no other, Needles, &c., sent by mail. 
Send for Illustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. C 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Rroadwav, New York. 


A GREAT NOVELTY. 


“Stevens’ Metal Lined Wood Safet 
the cleanest, safest and most elegant Lamp in the work. 
Awarded a Bronze Medal and Di — at the Mass. Chari- 
table Mechanic Association Fair in Fifteen thousand 
sold during the past year, and universally adopted wherever 
introduced. State and County rights for sale, and goods 
equal in value to the amount paid for territory fariished 
Pep the purchaser. Any one with small capital that is 
king for a safe, snug p eying business, will find it for their 
interest to correspond with me. Sample H Hand Lamps, per 
mail, 50 cents. Stand Lamps, $1.00 
Address G. M. STEVENS, Box 1695, Portland, Maine. 


Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 
t@ For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 
most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
Corset made. For sale by all 
# leading dealers. Manufactured 
% by FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven; Conn. 
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Lhave been cane Strome’s H. C, Leather since 
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ers for it. 
A. D. STRONG, Manufacturer, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





Hires Root Beer Package 


Makes 5 Gallons of Delicious Root Beer for 25 cts. Made 
from Pipsissewa, Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, etc. To Farmers 
and Laboring Men it will be found an agreeable, refreshing 
Beverage duringthe Summer months. Registered in Patent 
Office Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Manufactured 
only by -C. E. HIKES, Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REGALIN PRESERVING POWDER, 


FOR Eccs BUTTER, FRESH OR 
ALTED MEAT, Etc. 


Perfectly be and preserves the color. Keeps the 
brine clear, free from scum. and brine and meat from sour- 
ing. So salted, it is in taste and flavor much sweeter than 

ordinary, Price 50 cts, per Box. Sent by mail to any ad- 

*88, postage prepaid. Agents wanted. 


C. AM ENDE, Hobeken, N. J. 
























S@ Greatly improved. Price 
reduced. Unequalled for health, 
comfort, and durability. All rizes, 
for both sexes. Stooped shoulders 
and @ contracted chest avoided by 
wearing 
Pratt’s Patent Brace 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1 
and measure around t chest 
under the arms. 

Cleveland Shoulder Brace Co. 

Q@For sale by on dealers. 
Ask for Pratt’s Patent Brace. 
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emma gh Lhave no prent. but sell direct, hence this ceminnnecaaenes You ean order direct from this Advan, 
younelt onde fin. Nothing can be saved on thisinstrument by correspondence. Order at ouce, 
‘ordes onc and make your friend a handsome nt. ery y Organ when intro- 
opners, 00 | 8 mn is a standing advertisement. ease remember, Sephore unparallelled 
only, a is made solely with a view of in’ ucing this superb instrument. Truat 
very low fn ay 1 shall induce very many to a this Soaneitul new style, thereb -p— 
will eventually repay me for this sacrifice. ‘New Rosewood Pianos, $125, $185, $145 an 
Newspaper, about cost of Pianos and Organs, sent free, post-paid. 


Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey, U. S. America, 
3 PLEASE SHOW THIS SPLENDID OFFER TO YOUR NEICHBOR. .4 
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stot). in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mi: and healthy. Titles 
good. New Pamphiet and Map showing location, 
C. KE. SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 








in One Hundred WVWolumes, 


Embraces History, Biography, Travels, Natural History, Physiology, Physical 
Scienee, Fiction, BellesLettres, Eeligion, Political Economy, 
Geology, and other important subjects. 


IT SUPPLIES 48,200 PAGES OF MOST INSTRUCTIVE READING, 
Bold upon Terms which Place it Within the Reach of All, 
ITS AUTHORS A GUARANTEE OF ITS BXCHELLEWCE. 


“THE PeoPie’s LIBRARY” combines two great advantages: hh 4 and Cheap- 
sees. It contains works upon ail topics which the popular taste might reasovably be expected to 
embrace. Among its eminent authors are: 

apo, Miss MuLocK, 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE, CeAnore BRONTE, 


Hom JouN W. DRAPER, BULWER, CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Groner Etror, HuMBOLDT, Miss STRICKLAND, MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
CHARLES DICKENS, WILKIE COLLINS, WILLIAM BLACK, GUIZOT. 

JACOB ABBOTT, J. G. Woop, MACAULAY, Cuas. NornnroFF¥, 
THACKERAY, G. L. Craik, CHARLES READE, J. W. Dawson. 
ScHILLER, JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, SAMUEL SMILES, 


The Publishers offer it at a price which is far below the aggregate price of the volumes of which ft is 
composed. No other selection of books presents so varied and so large an amount of good reading 
matter, for the money, as THE PEOPLE’s LIBRARY. Cheap as it is, .owever, it must be beyond the 
means of many individuals who would gladly avail themselves of its advantages; and accordingly 
the Publishers suggest that in such cases the co-operative plan of purchase can be adopted. In every 

and Country District cLUBs can be formed, so that each subscriber can have, for asmall 

investment, the free use and part ownership of a library of one hundred volumes of instructive and 
entertaining reading. The e’s Eébrary provides for the diffusion 0: useful knowledge. It- 
supplies a demand that the intelligence of the people has created; it is a coadjutor of the public 
schools ; its tendencies are elevating ; its tone is pure. It carries the possibilities of mental culture to 
the most remote districts. It is a valuable acquisition to the Family, Literary Societies, an@ 
Associations. Price, $100.00 per Set. 

CLUBS:—TEN persons, by paying $10 each ; TWENTY persons, by paying $5 each; FIFTY per 
sons, at §2 each, or ONE HUNDRED persons, by paying $1 each, can secure The People’s Library. 

82” TuE Peoryie’s Liprary is published by HaRPeER & BRoTHERS, Néw York, exclusively for 
H. W. Desay & Co., and sold only by them or their duly anthorized agents. 

Send three cent stamp for a complete Descriptive Catalogue. 

SS” AGENTS WANTED. Address, HL. W. DERBY & CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
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$1, 000 3- String Grand Square Piano for Only $255.00. 


$1,000 PIANO FOR ONLY $0565. 


BEA | A ‘SQUARE GRAND, Style No. 2023, 
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‘IMPROVED SHEET IRON ROOFING. 


Acknowledged the Best and Cheapest Metallic 


Roofing in Use. 


MANUFACTURED 


T. C. SNYDER & mgd _Waynesburgh, Ov, 


MOSES 


Illustrated circular, price list and sample free, 
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‘METALL 


Gold Medal Awarded at Paris Exposition, 1878, 


TRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. 0. Bex 2528, New York City. “ 


& HIGLEY, Mansfield, O. 
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Premium Mangle. 


Guaranteed to perfectly 
form all work, either hand or 
ower. Cold or Steam Heated 
Rotts cheap. durable, highly re- 
commended. 

¥or circulars apply to 
STANDARD LAUNDRY MA- 
CHINERY CO., 82 Dey St., New 
York. 58 Long Wharf, Boston. | 








VERBENA BASKETS. BRERY BASKETS, | 
Write to MILFORD BASKET CO., Milford, De. 


STEVENS PATENT 


BREECH-LOADING 


SPORTING RIFLES. 


antes 
Rider’ Pucker Pistols; aud, the moved Hunter's 


et on, Sp ecial attention we called to our Double 
Breech-Loading Guns. They are nee in construction and 
manufactured with great care from the very best material. 
They are pronounced by experts “ the best gun in the market 
for the money.” Send for catalogue and uced Price-list. 
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In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel- 


dom repeated, as those who desire ine 
formation on a particular subject. can 


| Cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted — 


Back numbers of the **‘ American Agri« 


| culturist, containing articles referred to 
| in the * Basket” or elsewhere, can ale 


ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts, each, or $1.50 per volume, 

Cover for a Drain.—“G. E. P., ” Booth Bay,Me, 
Spruce timber is not very durable when used to cover 
drains or culverts. It will last longer if it is flattened 
and the bark and sap-wood taken off. It will probably 
last 6 or 8 years if 8 inches thick—that is, 12-inch logs 
flattened to 8 inches, 

Shoe-Polish.—It should have been stated that 
the medal awarded at the Paris Exposition for shoe- 
dressing was for the ‘‘ Satin Polish,” long advertised in 
our columns by B.F.Brown & Co,,Boston—and to no other. 


Remedy for Poison Laurel.—‘“G, L.,” Ma- 
chias, Me. The usual remedy for poisoning with sheep 
laurel is to give half a pint of melted lard or sweet oil. 
This appears to neutralize the poison, and at the same 
time helps to remove it from the stomach and bowels.in 
ashort time. Goats areas we poisoned ‘by itas sheep, 


Light in the Stable.—“ C. C.,”. East Machias, 
Me. A stable should be well lighted, and the window 
should be in front of the horses. A long narrow sliding 
window, placed 5 or 6 feet from the floor, so as to cast 
the light from above, is best. If hay-shutes and stair- 
ways are found too cold, they can easily be closed by 
trap-doors. Horses enjoy plenty of light. If their eyes 
are weak, the light may be softened by ‘‘dabbing” the 
glass with a stiff brush held perpendicularly to it and dip- 
ped in white paint. This gives the effect of ground glass. 


Crop for Wet Mucky Land.—“ A. 8.” Oats 
is the best crop for moist swamp meadow land. It is 
also a good crop to sow down such a piece of land with. 
Sow 2 bushels of oats. per acre, and:seed down with 4 
quarts of timothy and 1 bushel of red-top per acre. 


Stretches in Sheep.—“G. H.,” Columbia Co., 
Ohio. Stretches are caused by indigestion. The sheep 
suffering from colicy pains, stretches itself with its fore 
and hind legs apart. It is cured by a simple purgative. 
A handful of salt acts as a purge, and restores the diges- 
tion. One ounce of Epsom salts, with a little ginger, will 
have a more certain effect. Any ruminant when fed up- 
on dry feed and deprived of ample water, or when given 
water so cold that it cannot drink enough, enfférs from 
indigestion and impaction of the rumen, and this is a fre- 
quent cause of disease, costiveness, scours, dysentery 
and bilious disorders. 


Treatment of a Bull Calf.—“N. A. R.,” 
Lyndon, Kansas. A bull calf needs no extraordinary 
treatment. Sufficient feed to keep him in good growing 
condition is all that is required. Such feed should now 
consist of hay and two quarts per day, in two feeds, of 
ground oats, corn, and wheat or rye bran. He should 
have occasionally a pint of linseed meal, be kept clean, 
and well stabled. Some exercise in a yard will be bene- 
ficial, He should be kept securely tied, alongside the 
other stock, and not tied up in a stall out of sight of 
Over feeding is injurious. 


Bean Weevils.—Mrs. “H. G. H.,”” Moor’s Hill, 
Ind.; writes that beans planted eo tate in the season, as 
to mature just before frost will escape the weevil, 


Sunstroke in Horses.—“M. B.,” Merrill, Towa. 
During very hot weather horses should be protected from 
the sun by a shade over the head and awhile linen sheet 
over the body. A wetsponge should be kept on the head. 
A loose collar should be worn, and the ‘general. heaith 
kept vigorous. It is not so much the heat upon the head 
that Causes sunstroke as the heating of the entire 
system, For treatment, cool the system rapidly by dash- 
ing cold water over the limbs, applying 1ce to the head, 
tempes, neck, and legs, aad wherever a pulse can be felt. 
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“Cows, as well as horses, were sunstruck the past sum-, 


mer, even in shaded“ yards and stables, from the heat of 
the air as well as from its “‘closeness’’ or impurity. 
Wo alcohol should be given ; in your case this.may have 
caused'death by the inevitable reaction when the effect of 
the stimulant ceased. Instead of any alcoholic stimulant 
injections of 2 or 8 drams of. muriate of ammonia dis- 
solved in 4 ounces of water may be given, and the neck 
and legs rubbed with mustard water (one ounce in a pint 
iof water), giving continued friction with a coarse cloth, 
As soon as'the pupils of the eyes begin to dilate improve- 
ment may be looked for. If the skin is very hot and dry, 
the whole body may be sponged with cold, but not ice- 
cold, water, and afterwards rubbed gently, but vigorously, 
‘with a dry rough cloth. 





Very Desirable Homestead, with City and 
Country advantages well combined. A large Dwelling, 
well furnished if desired; Barn and other out-buildings; 
Sarge glass grapery; fine garden, fruit, etc. ; 3% acres; 
situation high and healthful, with fine scenery. Best so- 
ciety and Educational advantages; 98 miles from New 
York, with frequent daily communication by railroads 
and steamers. For sale low, or to rent to a good family 
on very moderate terms, for 6 to 12 months or longer. 
Address ‘‘ Homestead,” care American Agriculturist. 





Romney Marsh Sheep.—“ J. L. G.,”” Merrimac 
©o., N. H. There are no Romney Marsh Sheep in this 
country that we know of. It is a breed that would doubt- 
less fill an important place both for wool and mutton, and 
it would probably be a profitable sheep to import. They 
can be purchased abroad at very moderate prices, as they 
are not “ fancy stock.” 

Barn or Granary Weevils.—A correspondent 
in Pa., asks for the best method of clearing a barn of 
weevils. If any of our readers have succeeded in doing 
thie, we shall be glad to hear from them. But it is not 
necessary to send us the old remedy: ‘‘ Burn the Barn.” 





How to Treat Mange.—“ J. R.,”’ North Topcka 
Kans. Mange is caused by a very small insect, which 
burrows in the skin, produces irritation and disease, and 
destroys the hair follicles. It should be treated by sul- 
phur and lard oil, mixed together by rubbing thoroughly. 
The mixture should be rubbed into the skin; if there are 
écabs, these should be soaked in warm water and broken 
ap, when the sulphur ointment should be rubbed in. 


Catalogues Received. 


SEEDSMEN. 

W. E. Bownircn, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass.—Be- 
sides all kinds of seeds, offers florists’ plants, etc. 

W. ATLEE Burree & Co., 221 Church St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—A supplementary list offering several specialties. 

SamvuEt N. Cox, Saint Joseph, Mo.—Garden and agri- 
cultural seeds in a catalogue of exceeding neatness. 

CrossMAN BrotueErs, Rochester, N. Y.—Large, full, 
abundantly illustrated and instructive, as usual. 

Frank 8. Pratt, New Haven, Conn.—A very full list, 
showing freshness and originality throughout. 


FLORISTS. 








N. Apmimat, Danville, Ill., is a new comer in the busi- | 


ness, and starts with a full stock of new and old plants. 

Etiwancer & Barry, Rochester, N.Y., issue separate 
catalogues of their floral departments. We have at hand 
a list of greenhouse and bedding plants, and a rose 
catalogue, which is also a treatise on rose culture. 

Josern T. Parties & Son, West Grove, Pa., make a 
specialty of roses, and offer a general stock. 

Srorrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville, Ohio.—In Feb- 
ruary last we noticed the full nursery catalogue of this 
firm ; they now send an equally full list of florists’ stock. 

Groree Sucu, South Amboy, N: J., besides hisremark- 
able general catalogue, issues each spring a list of plants 
in demand at that season. The lists of gladioluses, can- 
nas, lilies, etc., are very full and choice. 

A. Wurrcoms, Lawrence, Kansas.—Neat, full, and se- 
lect, are terms which describe this catalogue. 

W. B. Wooprurr, Westfield, N. J.—Last month we 
said * fruit stock,” when it should have been florists’. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Under this head are placed those who deal in small 
fruits only, as well as general nurserymen. 

Busn & Son & MEtssner, Bushberg, Jefferson Co., 
Mo.—Their annual list of grapes is remarkably full and 
is condensed and classified in the same admirable manner 
of former years. Also the leading small fruits. 

ELLwanceR & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., issue no less 
than five distinct catalognes, besides occasional special 
lists. When these catalogues are bound in oue—as in 
the volume before us, they give one an idea of the im- 
mense variety contained in this, one of the leading nur- 
series of the world. 

JosePu Fritts, Macedon, N. Y., makes a specialty of 
#mall fruits and sends wholesale list. 

C. H. & J. H. Hae, South Glastonbury, Conn.—Small 
fruits with several specialties ; family collections low. 

Cuanrues Hurp should put his place of business on the 
first page; we have to look to the very end of a full de- 
scriplive cataiogne of small fruits to ascertain that he is 
at Manistee, Mich. 








TxHos. Jackson, Portland, Me.—Sends his 29th whole- 
sale list, whichis specially full in evergreens. 

Tuomas MEEHAN, Germantown, Pa., sends his very 
full wholesale catalogue, with a separate list describing 
some specially desirable trees and shrubs, and another of 
small stock that may be sent by mail. 

Joun C. Neutnor, Turner Junction, Ill.—Exceedingly 
neat special lists, which give much useful information. 

H. M. Toompson & Son, St Francis, Wis.—Evergrecns 
and forest-tree seedlings a specialty, with other stock. 

FOREIGN CATALOGUES. 

J. A. Simmens, Toronto, Ont., offers, besides seeds of 
all kinds, a large and varied florists’ stock. 

McBroom & Woopwarp, London, Ont.—A very full 
sced catalogue. 

H. HitpMann, Berlin, Germany.—A large collection of 
succulent plants, 

A. Moreno y Batacuer, Havana, Cuba.—An immense 


catalogue of his ZHstablicimento Mixto, which has every- ° 


thing from a meat-chopper to a farm steam engine of our 
best makers, besides a vast amount of trash. 
LIVE STOCK, POULTRY, ETC. 

BERKSHIRE SwINE are Offered by Jas. M. McCann, 
Bridgeport, W. Va. 

PouLtry AND Eees.—H. 8. Anderson, Union Springs, 
N. Y....Louis Anderson, Flemington, N. J....N. D. 
Forbes, New Haven, Conn., makes a specialty of Rose- 
comb Leghorns....J. T. Lovett, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. 
All the best strains and poultry appliances....M. B. 
Rowe, Fredericksburg, Va. Land and water fowls....S. 
C. Satterthwait, Aiken, 8. C. A large variety, including 
turkeys, ducks, and geese....The Salisbury Company 
John Salisbury, Jr., Sec., Nyack, N. Y. — Illustrated 
catalogue of poultry and pigeons. 

AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER MACHINERY. 

ADRIANCE, Piatt & Co., 165 Greenwich St., New York. 
—When we say that this firm makes the Buckeye Mower, 
the Adriance Reaper, and the Buckeye Mower and Reaper 
—it is not necessary to add anything more than that their 
catalogues are as elegant as their machines are excellent. 

W. Atiee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., offer Corn 
Huskers and Corn Shellers. 

C. AuttMAN & Co., Canton, Ohio.—Besides being the 
great Western makers of the Buckeye Mower, and Mower 
and Reaper, which they describe-in a beautiful catalogue, 
they devote a similar pamphlet to the Sweepstakes 
Thresher, this, with the horse power and steam engine 
used to run it are amply illustrated. 

STEPHEN FREEMAN, Racine, Wis., makes every possi- 
ble thing in iron in the way of Aquaria, Ferncries, Brack- 
ets, Stands, Window-garden boxes, and many more, for 
which see his pamphlet. 

HaGeERsTowN (Md.), Ae’t. IMPLEMENT Co., makes the 
Fertilizing Drill, Victor Clover Machine, Horse Powers, 
Horse Rakes, etc., and-describe and illustrate them. 

Lioyp, SuppLEE & Watton, Philadelphia, describe 
the merits of the Pennsylvania Lawn Mower made and 
sold by them. 

Loomis & Nyman, Tiffin, Ohio, make the Well-boring 
and Rock-drilling Machine, which they describe in full. 

C. C. Pururps, 4,048 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, de- 
scribes his Vertical French Burr Grinding Mills in a well 
illustrated pamphlet. 

G. WestineHovsE & Co., Schenectady, N. Y., illustrate 
their well-known Threshers, Clover Hullers, Horse and 
Steam Powers, etc., in an ample catalogue, 

GaRDNER B. Weeks, Syracuse, N. Y., offers in his 
catalogue everything that can be needed in a dairy, 
large or small, from a steam engine to a stencil plate. 

LTE EE LE a 


Improvement in Salt Manufacture, From 
the ‘American Dairyman,” April 3d. ‘* Whether people 
are familiar with and use Thomas Higgin & Co.’s Eureka 
Salt or not, they must admire the enterprising and pro- 
gressive spirit of that firm. It is only about three ycars 
since the manufacture of this improved salt was begun, 
and the statistics of importation now show the following 
wonderful increase : 





In 1870s: 45 <a Po he HES 5.950 sacks 
Aiea eh "soe 0082900 
OR iss wer aiaiene sas acne 69,045 ‘* 


When we take into consideration the prejudice natural- 
ly existing in favor of old established brands, this pro- 
gress is simply wonderful, and forces the conviction that 
there must be a basis of superior intrinsic merit behind 
it. Whatever differences there may be in the processes 
by which salt is manufactured, even the uninitiated can 
understand results.” 

Explanatory of the above we would say that ‘‘ The pre- 
sent is an age of progress; the locomotive has superseded 
the stage-coach, refined sugar has taken the place of raw 
sugar, new process flour, that made by the old process, 
and improved dairy methods have supplanted those here- 
tofore esteemed good. Salt is no exception to the gen- 
eral march of improvement, as the result of Mr. Higgin’s 
process shows.” It costs far more to manufacture this 
salt than any other, but its price is but little higher than 
the Ashton brand, with which dairymen shonld compare 
it. The difference in expense between using the best 
and the poorest galt is too small to consider for a moment 
(less than ?/g9th of a cent per pound on butter). 

Ask your salt dealer for Higgin’s Eureka Salt, and do 
not be put off with arguments that because another brand 
was once considered the best, that it always must con- 
tinue to be so. Try anp JupGE ror YouRSELVEs. 

Respectfully, ete., H. K. & F. B. Taurser & Co., 

Importers, New York. 

Most of the best creamerties’in this country are using 

it. Send for a descriptive circular. 





Makers of Gilt Edge Butter... 


Or those that desire to beco: ~ 
Perfect Cranmer, advertned i oie coma at® 
8 
ready sale and an extra price, : Pt ee 









Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular, 
ATLAS ENGINE. WORKS, Indianapolis, Inq 


THE NEW IMPROVED PATENT BAYER 


PORTABLE ENGINE, owned and manu 

ly by J - C, TODD, at Paterson, N. J., asd bone io puaive- 
St.. New York, and by my agents in different Cities a 
last invention is a great improvement on the old stvle. Pe “4 
simplified, and is sold at greatly reduced prices, which ng 
as follows, viz.: A 1h. p. engine and boiler, complete. be bd 
fo run, for $1255 154. p., $175; 2h. Do $225; 24 hp $50 °5 
1. Ps, $275, anc q . Lar; >rermneac, 
Send for circuiars, ve Ger sizes In proportio 


GERANIUMS 


or Bedding and Market. Best Kinds Only 


EW ZONALS,—Ethe! Beale, New Life Bri 
Bouguet, White Wonderful, and 2 
$5.00 per doz. . Magaificen 
























INGLE ZONALS,—180 sort 
$10.00 per 100. ~~) sorts, $1.50 per doz. 


EW ROSES.—Madame Welch—Tea, 
jen Morrison i, Bs 
een 0 mx 
$1.00 EACH.” POUrbon, 
OS ES,.—Cornelia Cook, Duchess of 
Niphetos, Perle des Jardin, Perle dere 
, and La Sulphide, 30cents each’ 
COLEUS,—All best varieties $1 per doz., $6 per 100, 
ERBEN AS,—50 best varieties. $8.00 
Rooted cuttings, $1.0) per 100.99 per Le 3 


ddress 
“BELLEVUE NURSERY (0, 


P. O. Box 655. Paterson, N, J, 


10f MON ‘UOSssI8IVg 





Plants. Early Peabody, Nanse 
sey, Southern “Queen, Raniy Rea, Dea 
Mail, $1 per 100; $2 per 300; Express, $1 
00; $2 per 1,000; $8 per 5,000: $15 per 
Write for Circular. -W. W. BATHBON 
Sweet Potatu Culturist, Marietta, Ohio, 


The FEARLESS. 





Stands unequaled for ease of team, the Horse-rower runs, as shown 
by the records, with more than one-third less friction than any 
other, The only machine awarded a 


C NIAL MEDAL 


on both Horse-Power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial 
Exhijpition, as shown by Official Report, which says: “For 
features in the Power to seenre light running and minimum frie- 
tion. For the ingenious form of the Straw ‘ers, which insure 
the proper azitation to separate the grain from the straw.” For 
Catalogue, Price-List, and full renort of trial, address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Ys 


Fernwood Farm, Cazenovia, N. Y, 


Will sell Guernsey Bull Neptune. Dropped at sea April 
25, 1877. Dam imported by Chas. M. Beach, of Hartford. To 
be delivered not before May 25th. His Calves will be shown. 


CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


large or small tracts; homes or investments for sale oF 
McAFEE BROTHERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, C 


FREDERICKS’ 
EQUALIZER 


Applied to Reaper. 
Manufactured by 


iM. E. Bunger& Co, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

































THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


Instantly changed from a neat Buggy intoa roomy 4 pas 
senger Carriage. Entirely new principle. No rattling or 
shaking. No half-and-half look about it. Send for illus 
trated price list. New Haven, Conn. 

THE OPPENHEIM M’F’G CO. 


Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) -and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circulat 
= and samples. ; 
Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N.J. 
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“GET THE’ BEST.” 


The Genuine Blanchard Churn. 


Five Sizes Mede for Family Use. They Continue to be the Standard Churns of the Country. 


“The Blanchard Cylindrical Factory Churn. 


FOUR SIZES MADE FOR FACTORY USE. 


They are made of perfect stock, and the best workmanship, and aré strong, simple, efficient, convenient and durable. 


The Blanchard Power Butter- Worker. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT INVENTION. 
On receiving the retail price ($20), we will —_ one of these Power Butter-Workers to any responsible party, and 


sfactic ill be refundec 
guarantee oe ntse an’ delight to see how the hardest. part of dairy labor is, by this ingenious machine, made so simple and 


ears old can do it all. 
e887 that 8 eS ty Butter TW orker made which can be successfully operated with power. It will save its cost every season. 


ddress the Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
° PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H. 
The above goods may be obtained of any dealer in really JSiret-class Dairy Implements in the United States. 









THE | PENDULUM 4 CHURN. coup, At GOLD Ee PRICES! 
To Be Swung o. Cords .— years go, ai — the ac- 


— Easily operated and easily 
beautiful bas syd by 


of the 


from the 





the extra ra wor 


| 
wii 


iy 





Add: 
CHURN Co., Tiftin, Ohio. 



















Firat where cient Churn. 
H Vv 
ces, chew. Extraordinary Offer. 
If you want to get a churn, we will 
_ The best, ppieet. Mg | ane a = all ome fare send you one to A and if it gives en- 
we a of any kind to injure the a gash the butter. tire satisfaction, you can remit us the 


pe of the churn less the freight; and 
f not, you can be — churn to us, 
at our Ben 


t combines the most perfect aération with the eneatens de- 
Tt cole rapidity of churning, surpasses all crank 
churng in both the quantiy "and sualty of the butter, and 
washes the butter so quick and perfectly that no working 
is required except for salting ; takes up no floor room at any 
time, and > om _ out of the way when not in use. 


Ys Y CO., Sole Makers. 
p.o:poxrne Nes sor& é 


RAS Manufacturers, 
Send for creular and Price: list, 





63 Greenwich St., N. Y¥. Rectangular Churn. 


THE PERFECT CREAMER. 





Simple, efficient, and ai- 

ways ‘reliable. No inside fixtures 

to turn or keep clean. 50 per cent 

m in labor saved. Cream all churned 

alike, butter washed, salted and 

Sreed from buttermilk in the 

arn. Six sizes of the Square 
Box = chee made. 

Churns made of the best ma- 

= and warranted exactly as 


ited, Circulars free. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

; | BUTTER, #2 e'sonicndaate aks, 2 
PeUMMERT, Fr Freeport, Ill. 

$500 PRIZE E BUTTER} ER tto'cer 6 tem ae 



















i 
Bureau Milk Pan and Refrigerator 


ey more and better Butter, with less labor, than 
ether systems. Adapted to hot or cold seasons, or any 
situation ; sronany 2 a a by best authorities ; 




















cream and butter per- 
eee Recetved hi shest prizsat New-England Fair and As 
at man; others. oe rices low and terms easy. Hlus- ant for nits know wi — * 
trated Ciren Bureaus furnished forany large it is, what i sant wines —— it, wri! 
y. FERGUSON, Patentee, Burlington, Vt. RICHARD & CO., Proprs., Deniagton Vt. 








ee 


COOLEY CREAMER,” 


preg = 

It. requires capacity for 
one milking only, 

Impure atr, dust, or files, 
can not reach milk set in it. 

It makes more butter, be- 
cause it raises all of the 
cream, and the quantity ls 
never lessened: by unfavor- 
able wéather, 
It makes better butter. It requires less labor. It is cheaper. 

Butter made by this process took the Highest Award 
at the International Dairy Fair—and brings the 
highest prices in all the great markets: 

Send stamp for Dairyman to 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Fall it. 
AP. BUTTER-SALTING SCALE. 


Eve and os butter 
ties ae from 


i 








tion, or money refund 
es Bent C. oO. Doe on receipt of price S5r + Lome tor 
neggpe oes Guilford, Chenango Co., N. ¥. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


= — br ae om a 
conven 

od. Works Ibs. in 
ess than & min 





toroushiy “working xt 





6 N. Eighteenth St., 
-LILLY’S PATENT 


BUTTER-WORKER 


is now acknowledged to be the 
— complete: and effettive’ self- 
feeding machine in the market, 
mixing the salt and imitatin 
hand-work to perfection. 

for circular and see the list of 
dairymen now using 
them. 


Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


BACK VOLUMES OF : 
| Ase Agriculturist, 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 
to the Thirty-seventh.- These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.80. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 








“Winchester Repeating 





| | SEND FOR 






LARGE REDUCTION 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel....... 
“cc ii) 74 “ “ ee 
we Round _ 
. Carbine........ Pere er SO 


Fire Arms. 


IN PRICES. 


Model ’66. Model ’%3. Model "%6, 


seveVp sues 655iQQN00 $27.00 $35.00 
cies SUD hgtet Si 27.00. > 85.00 
Atk ges cence 22.00 25.00 82.00 
OR CR vo++ 20,00 24.00 27.00 


iS" EVERY VARIETY OF METALLIC AMMUNITION AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES. - 1 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn., or 245 Broadway, New York. 


Agent for the Pacific Coast, JOHN SKINKER, 116 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


the last ten years under the. oaprtvisien of a | rot € 
whole time is given to our business, raw material. well a8 fini: 
are carefully analyzed ; under no other system can a relia te fertilizer be made. Kach 
bears a correct analysis of its contents of plant-food, which analysis we guare 
to be true in every particular! A long experience, complete works, and large 
enable us to buy raw materials and manufacture our goods, to the best advantage, so 
we sell the best quality of goods at the lowest e price! Our “Plow” 
is a“ complete manure,” containing every cement required, and in proper pro- 
to produce any. crop, and is especially note r its eu mechanical con- 
very dry, and finely pulverized, in perfect condition tor broadcasting or drilling. 
2%@3% per cent Ammonia, 8@9 per cent Available Phosphoric Acid, 2@3 Pod cent 
Pricé, $40 per ton. Delivered on cars or vessel, in New York, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
or Baltimore, Nett Cash. When ordered in lots of one ton and over, a discount of five 
WHANN & C9 per will be allowed from this price. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., 
Wilmington, Del, 
28 South Wharves, Phila.; 16 Bowley’s Wharf, Baltimore; 40 S. Broad St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
2nd St., below Poplar, Macon, Ga. 


NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 
> Reduction etnies : 


It has been adopted and can te seen in Practical Operation in 
the Public Parks of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, New 
Haven, Cleveland, Chicago, and almost all the Prominent 
City Parks in the United States and Canadas. 


Roller Mowers, 7 Sizes. Side Wheel, 6 Sizes. 


Back Wheel Mowers, 5 Sizes. Horse Mowers, 4 Sizes. 
NEW and POPULAR CROQUET MOWER, $10. 


Our new Horse Mower is conceded to be the LIGHTEST and 

: BEST Horse Lawn Mower ever made. 

3 N.B—Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers are alike guaranteed in every 
tespect. Address 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’?F'G C0., 


Send for Illustrated Price-List, NEWBURGH, N. Y.- 


CITY AND COUNTRY TRADE | Tho Family Cherry-Stoner 


SUPPLIED WITH THE 


Celebrated Excelsior Lawn Mower. 


H. B. CRIFFINC, 


60 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. City. 


Ahead of all Competition! 









ry, 
ro- 





















































ROLLER, 
SIDE & BACK 
WHEEL. 











“6Z8) 





SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 32 to 51 Ibs. bi 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


The atest, cleanest,*‘chea st, best Che Stoner. 
Leaves the fruit plump and reas . Is aniversall liked. 





The complete and t awards at the exhaustive |. Sold everywhere. Will send sample by express for $1.00. 
wicid Fria at ie Pans worlty exibition ines togeiner |” GOODELL COMPANY, Mauufuctarers, 
td ~ tall maintain their repu- | Antrim, N. H., and 87 Chambers St., New York. 





prove that these machines 
tation as the Lawn Mower ye’ made. Do not 1 a 
Sa See oS | APPLE GRATER 
game money. e 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PA RE, First-class in every respect; has iron cylinder, iron frame 
Batentecs and mnufecturers steel knives, adjustable conenves, and ie not surpassed for 


arket Philadelphia, Pa. | quantity or quality of work. Price Reduced to $40. 
Send for Desentptive Catalogue with prices. For catalogue of elder machinery and other Teietmotion 
THE 1879 valuable to cider-makers, address 
BOOMER & SOOCHEST. PRESS CO., 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower. teen 


me i ZIMMERMAN 


braces all the advan- 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 


DRYER & BAKE OVEN 


durable Lawn Mower. 
Over 11,000 in use. 




























Points of superiority 
claimed: Lightness 














securing and just- 
ng the itty te - The BEST in the Market, 
struction from , either is, short or (for a lewn Made entirely of Galvanized Iron 
put ness or easiness of running whils 
being worke it rcrraaee ‘appearance. Every tmschine AGENTS WANTED. 
warran res 
Send for Circular. Address / 
LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON 
4 Philadelphia. ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 
The Boss Sickle Grinder. 
‘TRADE-MARK eesentee.) 


‘armer ve 
Simplest, most durable and perfect 
Sickle Grinder in the World. A bo 

can run it. Is the best Grind- 
stone in use for all purposes. 
For Sale by all dealers. Good 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. 
POWELL, STEVENS & 
DOUGLAS, 


Waukegan, Illinois. 





Pat. Oct. 81, 76 & Apr. 8,7 











al 
Sues 


pe 

If you can, and want to make money fast, 
buy one of the Tiffin Well-~ and 
Rock-Drilling Machines! No other busi. 
ness offers such inducements for small in- 
vestments —many of our customers make 
$30 per day,. Machine bores from 4 to 44 
inches in diameter, and from 50 to 100 feet 
perday! It is the best ROCK - DRILLER 
known. But one man and one horse re. 
quired. Our circulars sent Free, Address 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, TIFFIN, 0, 


Soluble 


Pacific Guano. 


The Superior excellence of this Guano has been go sue- 
qooetene demonstrated during the past ten years in the Mid- 
dle and Southern States, on cotton, corn, tobacco, sugar-cane 
and garden vegetables—the Company’s sales have exceeded 
the enormous aggregate of 35,000 tons in a single season— 
that it is now offered for sale with entire confidence asto its 
merits. No fertilizer ever introduced in this country, has 
undergone severer tests, or come out of them with its char. 
acter as a first-class, reliable fertilizer more thoroughly eg. 
tablished. In eonsequence of the satisfactory results of 
these very complete tests, this Guano has acquired a reputa. 
tion equal to that formerly enjoyed by Peruvian Guano, It 
isrichin Bone esphate of Lime, finely ground (a 
large proportion of which is immediately soluble), O~ 
nia, and Potash, besides other ingredients valuable as 
paves. a ties at ee cons ‘8s works, Woods 

oll, Mass., an arleston, 8. C., under the supery: 
competent chemists, ‘ ? ee 


Pacific Guano Co., Boston, Mass, 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 


DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN 
Guano 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, 
New York. 








‘ 














iling m 
tilizer forall crops. No 
experiment necessary. I 
has proved its value by 
years of actual use all over 
the world. We can supply 
the best Bone Dust made. 
Bone for Chickens a special- } 
ty. Send for circular. 
RGAN & 





0, 











Genuine Peruvian Guano, No. 1 and Lobos brands, pure 
Ground Bone, Poudrette, and Paper. Fhespe of ime. 
Merchants and Farmers supplied at the very lowest price. 
Send for 1879 Pamphleg. 

H. B, GRIFFING, 60 Courtlandt St., New York. 





THE GREAT LAND 
RENEWER. The cheapest 
and best, because pure, nat- 
ural ground bone. ‘Thousands 
of recommendations by those 
who have tested its merits. All 
uestions as to use answered free. 

din an ye Address 
EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER Co., 

SALEM, OHIO. 















BEE-KEEPING. 


NEW QUINBY SMOKER 


for quieting and handling bees, and other 
new supplies. 

Bees, Hives, Honey Boxes, Books, Bee 
Veils, and in’ fact everything in line of 
Bee-keeping supplies. ‘ 

Illustrated Circular sent free on ap- 
plication. Address ’ 

L. C. ROOT, Mohawk, N. Y¥. 
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THE WESTINGHOUSE 






market. 


rse-Powers of ‘both 
less Chain styles, all sizes. 


CIRCULARS. G. WESTINGHOUSE 
& CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Threshing Machines, io “ig 
and Horse Powers. : 


ements in Threshers render them the 

most complete and effective machines 2 the 
Eng ine and Boiler of novel design. 

Ligh eouomical, ead epee a A 
right; tubes horizontal; safe as rega: rks. 
ew ha Lever and End- 


SEND FOR 








POTATO BUGS AND COTTON WORM. 


THE NEW 
INSECTICIDE. 


superior to and one-third the price of Paris Green. 


London Purple. 


Manufactured only by HEMINGWAY & CO., 60 Mark Lane, 


(Trade 
Mark.) 


London, Eng., New York P. O. Box 990, who will forward address of nearest dealer from whom td «ld can be obtained. 
A AAAS 








MEDAL MACHINES. 


New York State Agricultural Works, 





First Premiums at all Competitive Trials, 


Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Horse Pitchforks, 
Shingle Machines, Straw Presérving 
Rye Threshers, Portable Steam- 
Engines, Cider and Wine-Mills 
and Presses, Dog and Pony 
Powers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER &., MELICK CO., 


Y; N. 
Send stamp for ee od report of Centennial trial. 


Union Railway Horse Power. 
AND PREMIUM 
THRESHER. 


This very superior er 
prodneesinueh m more power 


LESS ELEVATION 
than — railway Ne 
Send for descrip’ 


wat, "L, BOYER & BRO., 
Germantown Ave., 
Pilistelphia Pa. 


ONLY 8725. OO! 


WE FURNISH THE 


Shaker Separator, 


Complete, mounted on 4 wheel trucks, and the 


QUEEN CITY ENGINE, 


Complete, mounted on trucks, for $725.00. 
This is the best and cheapest outfit of its class ever offered. 
We warrant it te thresh and clean 30 to 50 bushels wheat per 
hour, Send fur descriptive circular. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Steam Engines, Sugar Machinery, Bells, Cincinnati, O. 


The Anti-Friction Hay Carrier, 


elevates perpendicularly, and conveys horizont- 
ally any desired distance. Many Thousands in 
Use. The cheapest, strongest, most convenient, 
and durable Carrier made. 

THE NOYES GRAPPLE FORK handles 
fine, coarse, or loose hay; is cheaper than a 














ha n, easy to handle, stro durable, and 
ented the best Horse Fork tiade, n 
Send for sheet containing 23 el caliane AND 


Drawtnos—designs for 

terns; bill of Tamer, and ah ak 
ing Field Stacking Frame. 

Us. Wind Engine & Pamp Go., Batavia, IIb 


Prout’s 
Hoeing 


yy Machine. 


Worth double its cost to any farmer for hoeing Tobacco, 

Cabbage, Corn, or any other hoea crops. Has been = use 

the Connecticut Valley for the past four years, and has 

more friends than any other implement for hoeing by horse- 

power. For further particulars, send for III’ a Gata en to 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG'L TO 
Chicopee Pails, 

Also Manufacturers of Bullard’s Improved Hay “redders, 

Feed Cutters, Plows, etc., etc. 


















The Gale Chilled Plow 





isthe best plowin the world 
and was awarded the Gold 
Medal at Paris Exposi- 
— 187 Other Plows 

ne a For circulars, 
~ apply 


Gale Manufacturing Cow Albion, Michigan, 


es ee 





Gardner’s Railway Pitching meanyeine. 


EORR REASY-TO 
ADADET-4 HAY 


Consisting of Carrier, 
fooks. Fox. ennuy 4, mA) 
Hay, 
‘orn ks, 
— or in bundles, ete. Can 
aa oyed, Stee eb Also, 
r Circular, and 

get ana “information. 
E. V. R. Gardner & Co., 
_Johnson’s, Orange Co., N. Y. 








2 pane J 
he 





Cc. ©. PHILLIPS, 4048 


BURR MILLS. 


EVERY FARMER HIS 
SWN MILLER. 


The best Vertical 
French Burr, Grindin 


Horizontal 
aMtille Portable 
Mills, and Mill Machinery. 
ess numerous original and 


Falaatte improvements. The best Mill 
eyer made, Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and be convinced. 


Girard Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HARRISON’S MILLS, 


NEWLY IMPROVED. 





New Standard an Mill. 
New Standard Corn Mill. 
Capacity of 12-inch Mill, 2 © 
12 bu: i ain hour; i Shes bus, 
Lighhs en Mill 
per_h 
Wholeso me 1e Bread, Fin 
Flour, High Speed, Quick 


| Work, and Economical Mill- 


ing Fully Established. For 

illustrated catalogue, de- 

seribing the Harrison System, 
Address Estate of 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 


(William A. F 


oskett, Administrator.) 









and 


Over 


; Machine is 
shelle 
Siecnane se 
At GSTON & CO., Iron Founders, 
Pitts 


FARM GRIST ' MILLS 


Corn Shellers. 
farmer should have them. 
20,000 in Use. 





and terms to agents. 
burg, Pa. 





—LEVEL 
HORS 


1879. 


TREAD 
E- POWERS. 


Awarded a MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF co at the 


International 
HEEBNER’S 


Level Tread "Railway Horse 
Regulator 


Power and 


Exposition. 
PROV. 





Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machines, Send for Illus- 
trated Circulars to 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lanedale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


PATENTS 223 





and eens Oe. sent free, 
& Co., Washing- 





SYRACUSE™~ 


PRICE FULL RICCED $16. 


Sample Plows Delivered Free of 
Freight on Receipt of Price. » 





WHAT Keener SAY. OF IT: 


September 18%. 
GBNTLEMEN :—I eer two of the the yrauee Chilted’ Ap ong 


on trial, this fall, and find them recommend 
to be. : MARTIN NEFF. 
JACKSON, Pa, November 20th, 1878. 
GENTs:-—I have ae the ‘acuse Chilled Plow, and am 


fully satisfied that it does betler work Cy in every respect 
surpasses any Plow that I have ever used. 
JOHN BR. HAYES. 


“Mra, N. Y¥., September, 1878. 
I recommend farmers to: try one of your Plows before 
urchasing elsewhere, I am using one, and consider it the 
est Plow I ever used. D. P. HORTON, 


ours truly, 


Panama, N. Y., May, 1878. 
I have bought and used one of asta Plows, and I Zonsider 
it in all respects the best Plow I have ever used 

REN B. SESSIONS, 


WH HEATFIELD, Mrcu., June 2ist, 1878. 
The Syracuse Chilled Plow is the best Plow to to hold and rag 
steady, in the market. I think of getting ree 4 soon, as 
need another Plow, in preference to any other k 
WM. BYERS. 


Hvupsoy, >So, ONTO, Decem' 
DEAR Sir :—I have Ly the Syracuse Chilled ed Plow w onghs 
of you, and am satisfied it does better work, and in e 

WENDEL KRO 


surpasses any Plow I ever used, 
ns he Beat Of am Outeyer, 1878. 


that ie re runs ~ 
cleans: better, ayes e 
ever used. My-mien tally agree with me, 


BroaDALBIN, N.Y., aay: ay — 
GznTs :—I have used Pca 2 r Plow 
in the market. I would not selt the one I have f ee 
could not obtain another like it. J.B.C MAN, 


Your Plow suits me. ladinane 
used. It is just the a 


Deak S1r:—I have bd py! Syracuse sox, Otro, 
A — a 
of you last ie man pe Pe and am Gee BK 








ADDRESS 
SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


La Dows Jointed Palverizing & Smoothing 
DISC HARROW. 





Being joirted in the ce 
smootl and uneven su 
edge’ the best of the k 
verize and cover seed 
operation, than 
with others. Made Chill- 
ed Metal and Cast Steel Discs 
polished. 
price list. by 
WHEELER & MELICK CO. 
Albany, = a for the United States,exeept New 
RETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass., 
hunntteoterens for the New Engl: e 
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NICHOLS, SHEPARD & C0., 


Battie Creek, Mich. 

_ ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
7 Tt BRA i Oak” 
THRESHING MACHINERY, 
[HE Matchless Graio-Saving, Time-Saving, 


tion. Beyond all rivalry tor Rapid Work, Perfect Cleaning, 
and for saving Grain from Wastage. 








= =: 


QTEAM Power Tureshers a Specialty. Special 
sizes of Separators made expressly for Steam Power. 
nrivaled Steam Thresher Engine 
th Portable and Traction, with Valuable rd 
ments, far beyond any other make or kind. 
HE ENTIRE Threshing Expenses (and often 
three to five times that amount) can be made by the 
xtra Grain SAVED by these Improved Machines. 
‘ RAIN Raisers will not submit to the enor- 
mous wastage of Grain and the inferior work done by 
all other machines, when once posted on the difference. 
oT Only Vastly Superior for Wheat, Oats. 
Barley, Rye, and like Grains, but the ONLY Successful 
Thresher in Flax, Timothy; Millet, Clover, and like Seeds. 
quires no “attachments” or “ rebuilding” to change from 
Grain to Seeds. 
i Thorough Workmanship, El nt Finish, 
Perfection of Parts, Completeness of Equipmeut, etc., 
our “ Vrpratror ” Thresher Outfits are Incomparable. 





MARVELOUS for Simplicity of Parts, using 
less than one-half the usual Belts and Gears. Makes 
Clean Work, with no Litterings or Scatterings. 
Fev, Sizes of Separators Made Ranging, 
from Six to T welve-Horse size, and two styles of Mount- 
ed Horse Powers to match. 
Foe Particulars, Call on our Deal 
write to us for Illustrated Circular, which we mail free. 


"MONTGOMERY'S 


Improved Rockaway Fan. 


222 First Premiums. 15 Silver Medals. 
Gold Medal at Md. Institute in 1878 
and 15 First Premiums at other Fairs. 
No good Farmer can 
afford to be without one 
of these Fans! This 
universally known Fan 
has been victorious in 

















ers 
i Itis 
e best and cheapest 
Fan made for the farmer 
and planter. It is the 
only Fan that will ef- 
-fectually take out of 
wheat tie great Virginia 
trouble “Partridge Pea.” 

a Prices reduced. Send 
for,circulars and Bass lists to the manufacturers, 


RSEY, M & 
68 8S. us te St., Ba timer, Ma. 
for Cornell Shellers, Big Giant Gorm aud Gab 
n 2 
Mills, Studebaker Wagons, &c. 4 " 


RUE’S PATE 


4 




















Dias Inis# 
on Sweet 


HAMILTON, 0. = \ 


Send for Circular. 


ENGINE AND FIRE 

XTINGUISHER. For Wash- 

ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 

Protects Buildings from Fire 

eo ] and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
wes insects. Throws water 50 

‘mm feet. Easily carried. No 


a Po Dwelling, Country Home, or 
= ife.2 


Factory should be without 
— the Fountain mp. Send 
for large Illustrated Circular. ‘ 
Patentee & Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 











J. A. WHITMA 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 


(17 sizes—from 1 Man to 45 
Horse Power.) 
$3,500,000 woRTH NOW 
IN USE. 






















The only wind-mill awarded 
TWO MEDALS and 
TWO DIPLOMAS 


at the International Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1876. And 
the only Mill recognized in the 
distribution of Medals at L’Ex- 
position Universelle, Paris,187, 
This mill is constructed on 
scientific principles, and guar- 
anteed to do good . 
work in any kind of 7 
wind. It is also 
guaranteed to be 
well made of good . 
material; to be per- 
fectly self-regulat- 
ing ; to possess more 











powers to — Mais Ee ys 
reli in all kinds — . 

of winds, than any other mill made, and further than this, it 
is Guaranteed NOT TO BLOW DOWN. 


Send for CATALOGUE ” A” and Price List. 
U.S. wind ENCINE & PUMP CO., 


10 3 °75 


FEET BAN WIND MILL, 
The best made. Late&t Improvements. War- 
ranted 5 years. N. P. MIX, Avenue, O, 
Myers’ Improved Wind Mill. 
Perfectly self-regulating,and the only 
Wind-Mill that stands on the derrick 
in perfect balance, in gear and out of 
It is a solid Wheel-Mill, and is 


stand the most violent storms. Every 
farmer, stock-raiser, and dairyman 
should have one for pumping water 
for stock, grinding feed, etc. 

. } Send for Circular and Price-List. 

é Silver & Deming, Mfg. Co., 
Salem, Ohio. 


Wagons 











Farm Carts and 


— 





Always on hand and made to order. Also every description 
of Heavy Cart and Wagon for city and country use and for 
shipping. Illustratea Circulars free by mail. 

JOHN L. KIPP, 168 Eldridge Street, New York. 








SPRING STEEL TOOTH 


HORSE RAKES. 


Highest Award Medal of Honor 
, at the 


Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 
CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 


No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest’ Hand or Horse Dumping. 
Purchasers prefer them-to all-others for Durability and 
Efficiency. Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred in 


ordering from us. Responsible Agents wanted where we 
have none. 

Send Stamp for Catalogues of RAKES, 
THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 








SHOT GUNS. 
FINE ENGLISH & AMERICAN BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE BARREL. 


Our Sportsman’s Department will furnish all Sporting 
Goods at as low, and in many instances lower, rates than 
can be obtained generally throughout the country. Guns, 
Rifles, etc., delivered free of carriage to any point east of 
the Missouri River on receipt of price. 

Address SPORTSMAN’S DEPARTMENT, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





We manufacture th 
eee tried, str a tad 
latin, whe 
took the coon al, 
nial 






i 

loma, 
Medal. Others may t "we venae 
the Official Centen Spock’ Aine es 
Stover $20.00 Oscillat: Feed Grinat® F 
(with QO. E. Winger’s late im rovements)? 
which erated y 10 and 12 tt Pump: 
ing Wind Mills—a novel and rfect 
for grinding all kinds of grain 
and horse use. Agents wanted ey, 
where. Branch factory at Greencastle Pa, 
Bend for catalogue to STOVER WIND ENGINE Co,, 

Freeport, Lil., U. S.A,” 




















| struction are throughout of the very first class, an 





eyeoymoucog ‘ojquing ‘dveq? 


Send for Catalogue. 


WATERTOWN STEAM ENGINE co. 
Watertown, N. Y., U. 8. A. r 


Bookwalter Engine, 


Com Substantial, Econ 
and Racity managed.’ Guaranty 
to work well and give full power 








plete, iy 
we, (and boxing), at the low price 
Z Miqrsorayrer.. Cay 

‘Put on Cars atSpringncia Gee. 
JAMES LEFFEL & co., 


Sprinefield, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


MANSFIELD FARM ENGINE 






With Steam Jacketted Cylinder, Balance Steam 

Steam Pump J coe gt other Patented Taprore 

ments. The material and workmanship used in the A - 
e 









Finish is unrivalled. Every practical improvement. is used 
for the economizing of the consumption of fuel and for in- 
creasing the ppg ae fh efficiency and strength in making, 
These engines are well Known for their large allowance of 
power in cylinder areas, proportionably increased boiler 
capacity, great simplicity and accuracy of construction, and 
easy access to all parts requiring adjustment and repairs. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. * 


MANSFIELD MACHLI WORKS, Mansfield, Obio. 
STHAM ENGINES, 4 
A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Ps., 
Cheapest and best for all pur™ 
poses—simple, strong, and du- 
rable. Also Traction En- 
gines for common roads. 
Saw, GRIST AND RICE 
MILLS, GINS, PRESSES { 
AND MACHINERY gener 
ally. Inquiries promptl 
answered. \ : 
VerticalEngines, 
wheels, very conveni- 
ent, economical ‘and 




























































yep ry aig a 





L E. RA > 84 MAIDEN LANE, N. 
| le Perfect Butter Color at lowest prices. 
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SERRE dna | 


This spring's Pigs, now ready to ship. were mever finer, at 
sume time our prices weré Hever so. Tow, 


Also EXTRA COTSWOLD «nd SOUTHDOWN 


LAMBS. Live Stock Catalogue Free, 
MAULE & CO., 223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW BOOK ON PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


By F. H. CORBIN, Originator of the Improved Strain. 


A BooH FoR THE TVPEBorwrse 
FIRST EDITION SOLD IN ONE WEEK. 


The First Full and Complete Work ever issued on the subject. 
Full directions for the Care and Management of 
No Breeder of Poultry should be without it. 

Breeding of Plymoutli Rocks, with a view to secure Exhibition Birds, 
With its aid even a novice can breed and rear Plymouth Rocks successfully. 
Being printed on the best paper, in clear, distinct type, Handsomely llustvated and nicely - 
pound in cioth, it forms an attractive book for library or center-table, 
PRICE 75 CEN 





Address 


The Author, Newington Junction, Conn. 


Fowles, from the shell to the spit: 


Rules for the Mating «nd 








HIGHEST CLASS. 


Dark Brahmas, Partridge, White Cochins, 
wate’ ony Brown Leghorns, nee Rocks, Hou- 
dans, Golden Sebright, and B. G. Bantams. —Pekin, 

Aylesbury, and Rouen Ducks. XN “stock is unsur assed. 
iy location is central, and desirable for astern, Western, 
Scathern and Canals customers. My. establishment is 
largest in the world. Prices moderate. Eggs, $3 per 13, 

i nd for new, novel, practical, and useful circular, 
= GEO, S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


DAY’S IMPROVED 660 
AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 


Simplest Rs Hatches._and Rears th 
Hest € 5 age Oe possible Indorsements. . 
Address = Circulars, &c., 


DAY BROS. & co., 
92 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md., U. 8. A. 





"EGGS FOR HATCHING 


1 oultry; Light Brahmas, weighing 26 Ibs. 
Phin. a eene olds B Brown oe and Rouen Ducks, 
al selected and mated with care, $1.50 per 13-52 eggs for 
lars. 
00. No cher L BRUNNER, Zionsville, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


oe OEE SRUNNER, Zionsville, Lehigh OFA: 
S, EGGS FOR HATCHING. From 
ure-bred_ stock. Partri Cochins, 
lymouth Rocks, Houdans Black Breasted RedGames, yy 
and Brown Leghorns, Golden Penciled Hamburgs 

and Rouen Ducks. Eg; S rome ER MAN’: $2.00 for mr thirteen, 
$8.00 for twenty-six. uth Branch, N.J. 


HOGS FOR HATCHING, 


e’s Light Brahmas: also Dark pone. Partridge 
cach ns, Houdans, and White Leghorns. $3 per 13, cate. 
fully ked in new oo safe any iste Stock wi 

ualled. Purity and palit positively guaranteed. Mae 
gt = & Fairser vice, 104 Montclair Av., Newark, N.J. 





WM. CROZIER, 


gp weet ae aie saetaets ants Eel Island, N.Y. 


Toe Oneal e, which Po taysi des Ayrebs shir % 
Bates and tle, Shows. Schh ween Me dal 1 gist A te, at 


1872 and t Award for Jersey and ires 
at the Interatioeat E —— held at Biokniye rratires 
toy pola Sastioon Stake Dalry Show, 
And Ble Sweepstakes over ail. breed. fhe e How 

. Southdown Shee m Lord 
the Royal at a in England for mie won the Aat prize a 

> or 
Wore Pat, held Pain ereakan 





= the conte Dogs. to stm id at ree. Dee ~ of the h 

‘ ry own se on, on the High 
Scotiand. "or Beautiful Shetland Fontes, weil 
broken to fe or double harness and un the saddle. 


the above are inyited t 
Only 2 hours from the Metropolla, N. ¥, Inspect the Stock. 


CALVES FOR SALE,-4.'c5 sprezie: 


and grades, ~~ 6 ne he 4mos. 73 Nearly all are ban 4 








‘“ White Leghorn’s Eggs” 


From as fine on} as ow! = the eT 3 $2.00 per dozen. 
coal breed from 3 8 season 
1 will have a cock hat has scored 98. 
Ne 2, a cock that has scored 91, by Felch. 
No. 8,a cockerel that has scored , by Bac: 
Took Silver and Bronze Medal at Hartford, ist at Provi- 
dence, this season. Address, Eugene B. Pendleton, 
Wonca R. I. 


LIGHT BRAHMA 


EGGS & ps iy Lr a. Thonoughieed Stock, three strains, 
ochin, $3 for 18, $5 for 26; 

Choice Perteidee je, $8 for 16, & $5 for 26; securely an 

name packed in pendoome FOR baskets ; Forty Prizzs 

in three years. FOWL ways for sale; write for 

pms? ng want. Prenae ba 

saw 


c. W ri mere YOU HATCHING. 


Wt Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 


t. Brahma, P arr B. Lapor, W. Leghorn, and P. 
Cochins per 13. 
pie Fees Box 428, Reading, Mass. 


New England Stock and Poultry Farm. 


Having had 8 years’ experience in the breeding of pure 

remiam Plymouth Rocks, I can recommend them to be the 

st Fowls in the woe. for all purposes. E for hatch- 

ng, 500 per 30 or 100 for $5.00, rough real | aoe ed and war- 
ere 











ted fresh. Remit ener th through re; letter. 
URN, Bloomfield, Conn. 


Oa ee. 
Eon FOR HATCHING Plymouth Rocks, Dark Brahmas, 





Buff Cochins, Brown _Leghorns. Prices reasonable. 
ireulars. CHAS. FELDMAN, Greencastle, Penn. 


OL RIAL APOIO RN TE IT BBE I 
OW SPORTING DO GS. 
le and Cattle Arges by 
J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS 


Cc. E. L. HAYWARD, Peterboro’, N. H. 
Importer and Breeder. All kinds of 
LAND AND WATER FOWLS, 
Is receiving stock from Europe monthly. Among the 
kinds lately imported are Langshans, Buff Polish, Minorcas, 
Pekin Bantams, Japanese Bantams, Golden Pheasants, Sil- 


ver Pheasants, Ring Neck Pheasants, Albino Pheasants, and 
— _. 








ayward has the largest variety of fancy Poultry and 
A America, and has won more premiums than any 
er holes in America in the past three years. 
ot you are in want of any kind of Poultry, Pigeons, or 
eggs for hatching, send stamp for list of upwards of 200 
varieties, for sale by Mr. Hayward 





t@ FRIENDS! If you are th any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


e will rt, nieeeure send on a om le copy of our 

Bohai CURA iNet Bee colin 

, a escriptive pies ist of the Fe = oredacas in 
mer a Extractors, Artificial Comb, 

tian ine oXos,. a pooks and Journals, and every- 

ply ears addr Saeeah-card series apiniy, to 
your ~~ stal card, 2 n plain 

‘A. &. ROOT. Medina. Onis.” 


E FAR -—Je , Berkshires, and Cots- 
Bios oi bported, b and for sale. Bronze Ling eys, 
t era ahmas. Send for catalo 


» MATTOCKS, Portland, Me. 








senrenn-t0 lid faw 
Also a bull, Test Be Darnley, No. 3,730 AJCC, 3 mos. old, 
solid nie Sawn ts, a. g. &. Degen oo of Black Bese, 


Chas. —~ cow, with 
pe ¥. ©. BIDDLE Chadds Foca, Bat 
TOR SALE._A Thoroughbred Jerecy Bull near two 


Thoroughbred Jersey Bull, near two 
ye in the Herd-Book ; trou the best 
Re niter Stock.” A. P, RIKER, Woodside, L. I., N. Y. 


| 
| 


Set 





University of the State of New York. 














141 West 54th St, “NEW Te CITY. 
oneal Ain. Gireularend ito ae can Se het on op 


plication to 
A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


IF Yo any thor. 
eonaaty 


ice Sarrpe,& Oe 





hd ABU aie 


ay 
oars Ber Paine, 


Best & Cheapest. 


BUCHAN 
Cresylic “Sheep Dip. 


4 BUCHAN’S | 
4 = — os 










Buchan’s Cresylic ‘Sheep 
cures the scab and all 
the skin. 

Buchan’s Cresylic Otatmont Ly ‘CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm.or 

For further send for price lists and circulars to 
KIDDER & LAIRD; 83. John St., New York. 


BGISTES 284 Enea pn Saeep Brezpers’ As- 
SOCIATIO n' 
cretary, Albert Chapel Midg eee of seapaahsd the 


rasttie disonses oo of 








Thoroughbred and Grade Jerseys. 


I offer for sale, at reasonable prices for the qoaney, 
— = thoroughbred grade ae a and Cows 
of all ages. os = thorouhbre ersey Bulls, from 2 
months to 4 yea My = shbreds are not 
equalled by any of t the late tinportations, and my & grades re- 
commend themselves by ered roduction. I refer to every 
HE peite yg who Ree | wer fee an animal of me during the 
30 pba Sipe 8 stock. AJl animals poss by me are 

tend ot SRS ER A Now apply in _— to 
ITC ew London, Conn. 
Hambletonian also for sale; best blood. 


CEDAR MOUND STOCK FARM, 


rter and Breeder of Herd istered Jersey Cattle 
ent rkshire Swine. G. F. MILLER, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


THOROUGHBRED HORSES 
Wisiting PL reduce my stock tw Tet el at reduced ices. 
Ge eek. 


BULL, CALVES 6th AUGUST, 187, 
erat chee soft hide, 
IAM, Chef! ty Brook 











GUERNSEY 
with a mirror extending to an 
well marked, $75 <BERT MEI 


Farm, Weston, Mass, 


WILCOX COW FETTER. 


A perfect AN ae ev from kicking while milking. Also 
prevents switching tail. peer cow owner should have 
one, as it is the aps Price $3.00, delivered. Sent by 





express C. O. D. not satisfactory, return and money 
will be refunded nd for circular. 
LCOX BROTHERS, 37 Elm &t., Hartford, Conn. 


“ We have tried all devices at ines, oe TOLD, is the only 
one provin; partocsly, ee, Secretary 
Conn. Board of Agricul 





Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


C VER HALF A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book 

of its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all 
kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical 
contents of square and round timber, staye and headin 
bolt tables, wages, rent, ——- — acity of cisterns, cor 
wood tables, interest, ‘etc. ndard Book throughout 
United States and Canada 


Ask your bookseller for it, or one sent by me for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G W. FISHER, 
P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bri rt, W. Va., offers for 
J. M. McCAN N srg agnificent * Berkshire 
jin Led Grand = 9g lie Sows, and rted and 
Boars of the finest families. tone Pigs 

that will win. Saeiiee.. 
have given satisfaction 


NE A NER FA 
¥ POLAN hee 
Mie Hines Prices rw. YRE OLIPHANT, 
5 Ww Lisbon, Burlington Co., N. J 














DUROCGC, 
Or Pry RED af 
will fatten at any age will feed to 
ro oval katy mos ost provitab table breed for 
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JOHN 8..COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J, 





Time Your Horses. 


Our New Horse Timer 
in German Silver Case, Nickel-plated. 





Accurate and Reliable. 
Its size and form same as an ordigasy watch. a is is the pest 


and most perfect timer made. The only one that marks 
eighths of feconds. These timers add immensely =~ the in- 
terest of sports of all kinds, and are inv: r scientific 


and mechanical purposes. 
J. 8. BIRCH & CO.,38 Dey St., N. jo 
THE AUBURNDALE TrMER.—This timer is the sizeof 
ordinary watch, is the only one that- records of 
seconds, and the price, ina German silver ope nickel-plated,. 
is only $15. We can certify to the eee of these- 
as we use — ourselves, — rn fer race, or em other: 
test requiring an accur: would sor 
be without our Sat as without our Hasta 
the Times, February le 








AR R’S PA 0 tor : 
Cis ne They oll the axle perfectly the hub. Send. 
for Ciresie.. CERPENTER, Rye 8 ir CO. 

USE THE VERY BEST. _. 
ANNATTO. 


L. E. RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. City. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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TEAS. © AHEAD ALL L THE TIME, 7 The very best 

i] oni hav’ the, wena! cost. Best pias to Chub 
N tree. 

THE pa AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 42%. 91 & 83 Vesey St., New York. 
CSE 





1,000,000 ACRES of 


eine Pa FARMING LANDS 
NESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
. For sale by the WINONA & ST. PETER R. R. CO., 


the North. 





sat ARON EL, 


{CANSAS FARM 


AND 


FREE | SNES 


unt Tao THEM are anon 





Sa. Ollmere, Land Com, 
LONG 18 G ISLAND FARMS. 


000 acres 
seven vette yy 4 re oe York, on Hos Long Island Rail- 
“Cheap Farme and desirable Homes. For information, 


AN 261 Broadway, New York. 


as 
F a S.-i Be Ptewsze Fruit and Grain 
A Catalogues free. 

° AP Ont ITH, Smyrna, Del. 

UY MAE) FARMS! $7 TO $25 


per acre. ~ Sa sent 
oP CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 


HOMES a NEAR 


WEST. 


ey us Towa Lands, due 
van ce mes oe to $5 pet ac acre, in farm lots, 
‘* ghey "freight ready markets. 


= on easy terms. i) 
Psa ag mgie=no ao. i “land ex rene Rickets 
=m Citenne, free ers. r Maps, ets, an 
fall information. ton ” se 


mots ROAD LAND, COMPANY, 
WHAT OUR FARMER’S GIRLS OUGHT 
TO KNOW. 








By Dz. MARY J. STUDLEY. 

“We every girl and young woman in America will 
read ‘eter the reason that we believe it will tend to make 
them better women and nobler mothers. We know of no 
more guitable ¢ Soak for our danghters.”—New England 

eipaee * by mail. — in- 
dasements to agents pee sgn anted. Addre 
~ MB. OLBROOK. 3.& 15 aight St. New York. 


ft) bi peel BORDER, &C., 10c., no 2 alike, 
er B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. ¥. 











Sate py ag te! yt mi . DIAMOND, LILLY, Rose- 
5 () tas, Be: A name neatly on them 
oh only oor B Stax Printine Co., Northford, Conn. 

SQ Ere xc, x. wallinctora,cu., 

oe A. ING, E. Wallingford, Ct. 
Sn 

505% amen gold aud uly Ca PORE, tne on 

orthford, Ct. 





, Bnowfiake, and Lace 
eres, Fert on amet. e Ad thors" 15 cts. 
LYMAN & C CO., OSiintonville. Gonn. 


60 Petry: Rtdete and Dartemoed Cards, (no 8 alike.) 





CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Ct. 
40 aT ay ee ie ETC., CARDS, name 
E.D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn. 
BIG PAY .—With Stencil Ontfits. bi J costs 4 cts. 


sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 
SM SPENCKIt. 112 Washington See Boston, Mass. 


Hoyrs MUSICAL Instruction 
New ENGLAND Conesay arent. 
Tourjée, Director. 


‘usic Hall, Boston. $15. 


ee 8 daunguiadimamneiianh mmm 
” READER! BEFORE BUYING A 


PIANO: ORGAN 











Do not fail to sendfor my. j Tiagreset How tows 
on 
$12 $135 end og mpwards, ew i. 
ite me be: bu: Be, 
tg re) WMITATORS. A <squin 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 








Every Owner of a Dog should have this Book Book, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A SUPERB VOLUME. 


TH E 


DOGS 


OF GREAT BRITAIN, AMERICA, and OTHER COUNTRIES, 


Their Breeding, Training, and Management in Health and Disease, comprising all 
the essential parts of the two Standard Works on the Dog by 


STONEHENGE. 
Thereby furnishing what now costs $11.25 for $2.00, 


it describes the best Game and HUNTING Serine IN AMERICA. 
Gives names of the Prize Winners in past Do 
Contains OVER ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL El ENGRAVINGS, embracing 


most ten) Dogs in both Continents. 
‘* Makin 
COMPLE E’ 


ogether, WITH CHAPTERS BY AMERICAN WRI . the Mos 
OG BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. TERS: the Reger 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


(From the New York Huening Post, April 10th.) 

The book is profusely illustrated, and is likely to be 
accepted as a standard authority by the lovers of dogs 
and of those sports in which the dog shares. 

(From the New York Tribune, April 11th.) 

Mr. J. H. Walsh (Stonehenge) has treated of most top- 
ics relating to the breeding, education, and genera! man- 
agement of the dog. He is regarded as the highest liv- 
ing authority on the subject, and his counsels with all 
sporting men and dog-fanciers have the weight of ju- 
dicial decisions. The two works on which his reputation 
chiefly depends are reproduced in this edition in an 
abridged form, but retaining all the essential features of 
the original volumes, and at a great reduction from the 
price of the imported works. Such additional matter as 
was deemed desirable for American readers has been 
contributed by Mr. David W. Judd, by Mr. Henry Stew- 
art, and by Mr. F. R. Ryer, who is very favorably known 
asan expert in most of the branches of canine lore. The 
volume is chiefly of a descriptive character, giving a 
minute account of the different species, and presenting 
an admirable compendium of the natural history of the 
dog, but without the hard names and scientific gimcracks 
of zodlogical pedants. The practical directions relate 
mostly to the rearing and treatment of sporting ani- 
mals. The illastrations of the yolume are uncommonly 
faithful and spirited, presenting several attractive speci- 
mens of canine nobleness and beauty. 

(From the N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser, April bth.) 

It is the cheapest and the best book on dogs ever issued 
in this country. It isa 12mo., printed on tinted paper, 
contains over one hundred illustrations of famous dogs, 


“ and is presented to the public very handsomely bound. 


The great cost of good works on dogs has been a bar to 
their general circulation. Stonehenge sells for $11.25, 
while the new work which the Orange Judd Company 
give to the public to-day contains the most important 
portions of those works, together with chapters of inter- 
est to American readers which have been inserted, and 
may be obtained for $2. The new matter is the produc- 
tion of David W. Judd and Henry Stewart, whose works 
on animals have a wide circulation, and by ‘‘ Warwick,” 
of dog lore fame. These gentlemen are peculiarly quali- 
fied for the work, and making the use they have of 
Stonehenge, have produced the most valuable work on dogs 
ever printed, and which is sold at a remarkably low price, 

' From Turf, Field and Farm, April 4th and 11th. 

The name of Stonehenge is a sufficient guarantee that 
the pages fairly bristle with information. The breeding, 
training, and management in health ard sickness of the 
several variéties of the canine family are given in the 
most comprehensive form. Attached to this useful work 
Is also a dispensatory, giving the remedies suited to the 
dog in sickness, and the best means of administering 
them. These remedies are from the best practical au- 
thorities, and will be found to be valuable to all owners of 
dogs, and are well worth the price of the book. 

From the New York Eventing Mail, April “th. 

Stonehenge’s works are too costly to be within the 
reach of modest Incomes; and It fe # real boon to all lov- 
ers of the noble animal to have all the essential portions 
of the two volumes thus put in one book at a moderate 


12mo.. Tinted Paper. 











price. All the distinguishing marks of the best breeds 
are carefully and clearly noted. Five chapters are de- 
voted to the breeding, rearing, treating, and management 
of the dog, in-doors and out, especially the breaking and 
rearing of hunting dogs. Seven chapters are allotted to 
the diseases of dogs and their treatment. The volume is 
the most complete and useful treatise on the dog which 
has appeared in thé United States, and ought to’be in the 
hands of every one who owns even one dog which he 
prizes. 
(From The New York Evening Express, April 11th) 

Every species of dog; fromthe Tittle pét Who is fontied 
in the bondoir or caressed in the parlor; to the stoiit thins. 
tiff who is feared by intruders and beloved. by the honse- 
hold, finds a place within’ the covers of the book. 
Attractive chapters upon shooting, and upon the nse of 
the dog as the sportsman’s companion, are also inclnded. 
The articles written on this side of the water areableand 
concise, and the compilation of the volumes shonld be 
satisfactory to those who resort to it for pleasant reading, 
or for information. Stonehenge is a friend to the dog, 
and so will be the readers of the book if an appfeciation 
of the dog as man’s best friend be not already assured, - 

(From the Spirit of the Times, New York, Apri sth.) 

The,higher the degree of civilization the. morg highly 
is the dog cherished for its sagacity and/affectionate dis-’ 
position. A book, then, which has for its object to bring 
the dog into more prominent notice, and to ‘encowrage & 
refining and more kindly disposition on the part of its 
owners, must always serve a good purpose. This new 
work on dogs will attract the notice of every friend of these. 
animals, and will undoubtedly tend to largely add to the 
present increasing favor with which they are regarded. 
The work isa handsome book of nearly 400 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, with new engravings made expressly 
Jor it by the well known artist and sportsman, Charles 
Hinkle, Esq., and is faultless in its typography and genetal 
appearance. It isa reproduction in part of those stan- 
dard works on the dog, “Stonehenge on the Dog, in 
Health and Disease,” and “The Dogs of the British - 
Islands,” together with new and original matter by David 
W. Judd, Esq., and Mr. Henry Stewart, which makes the 
work more especially American in its aims, and renders 
it more acceptable to American readers, than. would be a 
mere reproduction of Stonehenge’s works with their 
peculiarly foreign tone and manner. The works) of 
Stonehenge are very costly, and are thus beyond, the 
reach of many willing American purchasers, This new 
work, however, costs but one-fifth as much as the former, 
and is thus brought within the reach of every owner Of @ 
dog, and every person who owns a dog should own a copy of 
this book. We cordially commend it to public notice. 

(From the New York Sportsman, April 5th.) 

The minor details of merely local interest are omit- 
ted, everything of interest to American readers being 
reproduced from Stonehenge. The engravings number 
over one’ hundred, and embrace sixteen full-page cuts of 
many of the principa! dogs on both Continents. The 
work is handsomely printed on tinted paper, and allo- 
gether makes a most superb volume, f 

From the Chicago Field, April 12th; ‘The prece of the 
work is $2.00, for what would otherwise cost $11.25. 


PRICE; POST-PAID, $2.00.. 


ORANGE JUDD C0., Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 





